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PREFACE. 



Tm primuy obj^t of the present yolume is to give to the 
general reader and intending ^nigrant a complete aocount ^ 
the Gold Eields of Australia ; their rise, progress^ and preaent 
eonditicm. The second object, to afford him as complete an 
insight into the coontiy in whibh this extraordinary discovery 
has been made. To supply him, in short, with a laiger mass of 
jffactieal information relatiye to the gold colonies of Australia 
than has ever before been brought within so moderate a com* 
pass and price. 

The mode of conveying this information will be to give to 
the reader, in the fewest words possible, a just and general idea 
of the gold colonies, leaving him to infer what are his chances 
of success if he emigrate to them. The ideas prevalent ia 
England with reference to these are vague in the extreme^ 
and the em^rant has been but little aided in the endeavour to 
lender them otherwise, either by books written by colonists^ 
which are for the most part nothing more than essays on 
crotchets of their own, or by books professedly written for the 
promotion of emigration, in which all kinds of high-colouied 
statements are set finth, either from ignorance or intentioo. 
The author's plan is to lay the country before his reader as it 
is,— to shew him that it is a country resembling England in all 
but climate and poverty, — ^mapped out into counties and dis- 
tricts similar to those of the mother-country, these being to a 
considerable extent already occupied ; that its constitution is 
completely British, as is also its society ; so that, in place of 
emigrating to unknown lands, only to encounter all sortr 
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difficulties, as is generally belieTed, the emigrant is merely 
shifting his quarters from one portion of the British empire to 
another, and that the most prosperous portion;— from a di- 
vision of the empire wliere he must heg of his brother man 
permission to labour for very inadequate hire, to another 
division where his brother man will beg of him to labour at an 
ample rate of remuneration, and where his labour will inevita- 
bly lead, and that in a brief space of time, if accompanied by 
prudence and intelligence, to an easy independence ;— not per- 
haps the independence of great fortune, but the independence 
of easy drcumstances, which will place him beyond caring for 
the patronage or the fiivour of any around him, instead of the 
humiliating subservience to which he is often compelled to 
stoop whilst at home in order to gain a precarious subsistence. 

In pursuance of this plan, the book consists of a mass of bare 
facts, leading the reader from the first discovery of the Austra- 
lian continent to its condition at the present day. From these 
he can judge for himself. He will find no hi^h-coloured state- 
ments of the wonderful fortune which he has only to put out 
his hand and take hold off, nor will he find any ingenious array 
of statistics to prove any particular case ; not a figure being 
used throughout which will not convey practical information, 
nor any knowingly omitted which wiU convey it. 

In the geographical portion of the volume, the Author begs 
to acknowledge the aid derived from the valuable work of Mr. 
Wells, published a few years ago in the colony, — a work which 
entitles its compiler to a high rank amongst the literar}r la- 
bourers of his adopted country. He has also, in several 
instances, consulted with advantage a volume published last 
year by Mr. Melville. 

**Amtralian Gaxeite" Qfflce, 

London, June 10, ISbZ. 
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CHAPTER L 

THB COMXNQ AXJSTSAIJAH BIHORATIOV. 

The gold fieldH*Chances for Aiutraliaii eoltiTaton^-OlaBMs wlio shonld emi- 
grate—Thie poor— The middle daas—The arutooiBcy— What each can do 
on their arrival out— Shepherds — ^Mechaniea— Glasses wanted— Cattle 
farming as a heginning— Colonial ideas of rank— AristoeraCle enterprise in 
eolonie»— Female emigration. 

Thb astounding discovery of gold mines in Australia, to an 
extent hitherto unparalleled ;— the abundance of the predoua 
metal, which only waits to be gathered, without any of those 
costly and laborious processes which characterize the production 
of gold in the old, or even in the new world— Australian gold 
being for the most part found in solid masses, yaiying in weight 
from an ounce to a hundredweight, these masses or ** nuggets,** 
as they are termed, being, moreover, of the purest quality ; — ^the 
now established fact that this gold is scattered over hundreds 
of square miles of country, being in fact inexhaustible, and 
lying for the most part on or near the surface of the ground, 
where comparatively little labour, and no skill whatever, is 
requisite to obtain it ; — ^the absence of that unhealthiness and 
discomfort which, arising from the severity of climate, renders 
gold mining in California a dangerous and highly laborious 
pursuit ;— all point to Australia as a locality in which the un- 
prosperous masses of England may exchange their short com* 
JDOUs for certain wealth — the privations which at home keep 
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down their energies, for a country in which privations of the 
kind they now endure are unknown— a country into which 
poverty has not entered^ and which, setting aside gold, possesses 
a soil, climate, and facility ^ production, fitted for the sus- 
tenance and CDJoyment of man, second to no other countxy on 
the globe. 

But with all its golden advantage, Australia has yet greater 
for the emigrant who prrfers the comforts and decencies of life 
to barteriug his soul for gold. In Australia, as elsewhere. 
Mammon carries his curse wiih Mm, and his worshippers must 
partake of it* Drunkenness, debauchery, crimen and immo- 
rality, in every shape, are the characteristics of such a society 
as n now gathering IB Hie gold Atriets. 2hae«i«tliou8aade 
of respectable famiEes in England whose interest it will be to 
emigrate, but who would not encounter such a condition for all 
the gold Australia contains. Nor need they do this : gold-hun- 
ters must eat, and those who supply them with the means of so 
doing, will assuredly get thdr Aae of the g^d prodnoed. The 
rast numbers who wiU iock to the mines from all posts of tlie 
Southern and Eastern world, offer a market to the Australian 
cultivator and trader scaredy inferior in point of profit to the 
gold fields themselves, — ^a profit of which all capable of labour 
nmst partake, so that none need fi»r that they ^nnll go vsrewarded. 

There are three classes in Englaend to whom emi^tion to m 
country like Austrafia is highly desH«bIe:— Ist, the really 
poor ; 2ndly, the struggling middle classes, whose small capital 
dwindles away year by year till they ftdl into the ranks of the 
first named class ; 3rdly, the apparently lidb, but in reality 
poor, portions of llie aristocratic class, who at home are 
struggling with the thankless difficulty of maintaining station 
foid appearance in defiance of the want of means, which th^ 
struggles only serve to render the more apparent, displaying 
Bhabby in place of real gentility. To all these classes emigratioai 
is a subject of the deepest importance. 

Fortunately the poor, wifh whom the difficulty hitherto 
has been how to get put, idH have^{his difficulty obviated by 
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file &el of ihe very abu&danee of the Aminlian gold fieMs. 
It 80 lu^pens that this disooveiy has aimed a blow at the very 
existence of one of our asost imp(Hrtant manufiictariiig staples at 
home— the wool-maimftcture. If meaoa he not adopted, and 
that speedily, to throw a lai^ger quantity of labour into the 
colony than will be likely to go to the gold mines, the wool 
psrodnce of Australia will cease for eVer, and with it the wool 
trade of England; so that the poor have now a chance of 
getting that dene for them firom self-interest which has not 
hitherto been considered an object of national importance. 
£ngland has hitherto neglected that system of national emigra- 
tion which ought to have been the safety-ralve of her policy, 
and she is now reaping the first-fruits of want of natioQal fore- 
sight in the destruction of one of the mort important branches 
of her commerce. We will tell the poor man by-and-by how 
he can avail himself of this altered feeling towards him ; he 
need not trouble himself about the motives which send him 
forth, 80 that he get out. 

With the struggling portion of the middle class-— and its name 
is legion — ^little need be said to induce them to take the only 
step which can result in good. The almost certainty of losing 
the small capital they possess, from its inadequateness to com- 
pete with the huge cs^ital which meets them at every turn in 
this land of bloated wealth and struggling poverty— the 
ridiculous necessity under which this class apparently lies of 
keeping up an appearance with their rich neighbours, who after 
all only ridicule it— the hopelessness of amending their posi- 
tion, and the certainty of that positipn becoming eventually 
worse — should point out to all composing it the neoeasity of 
departing from a land which can only be lived in on such con- 
ditions, whilst the means of emigrating are yet left. 

To persons of a nominally higher class, the appearance of 
which cannot be easily kept up without a degree of meanness 
inconsistent with the pretensions of the dass, emigration should 
be a desideratum, requiring very little reasoning to induce 
those which form the dass to avail themaalves of its adsras*- 
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tages. Yoanger sons, nephews, and many other eonneetions o^ 
persons in a superior grade, would find little difficulty in 
obtaining the means for a suffident start in Australia, where all 
their former mode of life may be preserved, with the additional * 
advantage of abundance of means wherewith to preserve 
station. 

We will now shew each of these classes what they can do on 
arriving in the colony, independently of gold-mining, which 
some would not follow from disinclination to enco|inter its 
many disagreeables, as well as from a knowledge that the 
money of the gold diggers must circulate, to the advantage of 
those not engage^ in gold-hunting. 

The poor man wiU, on his arrival in the colony, find that 
his labour is at once in demand, at highly remunerative rates ; 
not, perhaps, at those which from the scarcity of labour are 
now demanded, for these cannot last without destroying the 
means of employing labour — the value of no produce would 
bear them. But he will find instant employment, at rates 
&r beyond what he has been accustomed to in whatever por- 
tion of the country he may land. Australia is emphatically 
the poor man's country. The capital of the labourer and the 
mechanic— viz. the strong arm, combined with skill— are 
always wanted, and produce an immediate return. The State 
may have been supine in not having before removed him from 
a land in which his strong arm and skill were of secondary 
importance, to another portion of the empire which required 
both, but he will at length have the chance of removal, and at 
a time when both are in greater demand than ever. Even if 
he do not possess skill, the deficiency is a trifling one ; he will 
find plenty of people willing to pay him handsomely whilst 
he is acquiring experience, and he will for ever have escaped 
from penury—toil without adequate remuneration— physical 
discomfort— and a thousand annoyances to which he now 
wakes every morning only to find them realised before night. 

But the advantage of being duly remunerated for his toil, 
'% only the beginning of the career before him. If pradent. 
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be will Boon find that he is in a condition to exchange toil 
for comfort, and from the yeiy first to omibine the two. 
This will be succeeded by independence, not in the English 
sense of the word, but the independence of being perfect mas- 
ter of his own time and actions, haying plenty of his own, and 
being under no obligations to others. Many poor men make 
fortunes, and especially by the lottery of gold*finding, in- 
which the strong arm is superior to the clear head ; but let not 
the poor man at home expect this: if he find it, so much the 
better : and so much the sooner can he remit part of his wealth 
home, to enable his still poor relations to join him, and agam 
aet up the household gods in company. 

To prescribe to the labouring man what he can do on his 
arrival in the colony is impossible. The vnriter who would so 
prescribe is a quack. Suffice it that anything he cannot do 
he can learn, and be well paid for it whilst learning. Next 
to gold, the produce of the country is pastoral: in this the 
agricultural emigrant is skilled; but the fact of not being 
skilled need not deter the veriest cockney from emigrating 
with the intention of pursuing a pastoral life. Under the old 
system of convictism, the favourite shepherds amongst the 
stock-fiurmers in New South Wales were London pickpockets, 
for whom there was always a contention, on account of their 
superior jshrewdness and activity. The London clerk, porter, 
mechanic, will make none the worse shepherd for not having 
been transported. A late writer thus sums up the class of 
shepherds in his district : — *' An apothecary, a lawyer*s clerk, 
three sailors, a counting-house clerk, a tailor, a Jew, a Por- 
tuguese sailor, a Cingalese, a barman, a gentleman's son, a 
broken-down merchant, a former lieutenant in the East India 
Company's service, a gipsy, a black fiddler, and a dancing- 
master.^* The best shepherds were the gentleman's son, the 
Jew, and the barman. And such men are liked better than 
the regular-bred English shepherd, who has in general the two 
bad qualities of never obeying orders, and always knowing better 
than his master. No poor man, in any class of life, she 



ever wppoBe tl»t b« door not know enough far the dnttes ef 
an AuflftralkB thcplMTd. Tlie situi^oa will, in every case, 
aoott teach hi» tliose duties, aa ivill also hk employer, lor 
his own Bake. If he has a irile^ so much the hetter ; she is 
as well qualified for a hut-keeper as he is for a shepherd, and 
win he takcQ together with him, thus increasing his wages, 
and doabliDg the chance of getting a flock of his own. 

If the emigrant intend to follow any trade with which he may 
he aoqwainted, it will he useful fcur him to know what trades are 
most in demand. If he be not one of these, let him quit his 
tBide» and turn shepherd. The following are the principal me* 
chanics in request: — firkkmakers, bricklayers, stonemasons, 
blacksmiths^ carpentered rongh eafainet-makers, miners, shoe- 
makers, tailors, sawyers, and g»fe»ally all trades which contri* 
Inite to the oomftrt of man and his dwelliog, with the exeeptioa 
of painters anddecorators. Skilled trades, as engravers, jewellers, 
watchmakers, sOversmiths, &)C. &c, are not in request ; all such 
must turn shepherds, or they hod hetter remaiii at h<»ne. AU 
may, however, go : flocks and herds are a never-fiuling resource, 
aad an immediate one. Skill will soon oome; andall the most 
UJiskiUfid emigrant requires to advance hims^ are— industry, 
intdligenoe, and a detenaination to suceeed. Till within the 
last &w years, Australia has risen to its high position chiefly by 
the aid of convicts, skilled in nothing but robbery, but possrased 
(^ enterprise and energy. It would be strange if free men, gifted 
with the same good qualkies, and devoid of the bad ones, should 
doubt that they too can succeed, however deficient in pastoral skilL 

To the middle classes, the field in Australia is illimitable* 
These possess small yet suffideat capital, and usually education 
— ^in other w<Nrds, the means to succeed, and the mental require- 
ments whidi further success. The great difficulty of this ckss 
is, in general, the disUke of breaking up fiunOy connections, and 
the consequent repugnance to leave their country. But where 
is the uae of staying in the &ce of adverse dreiunstancesP From 
this cause alone, family connections break themselves up with- 

H emigration. The well-to-do tradesman has no family recoil 
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intioattriiaftcMr <rf the iU«tA-^;— his memsxj oa thi» point is 
<Krt«Bitftlwi>fliB< dcfidcDl^ aod the lattor act unwisely to remain 
betw e en tke imid and hie vidgazi^ ; a &w yeais may enabte 
tbem to leek deim u^cm liinv when, in his tuni, hia capital too*-- 
flkaked upon seme Uttsdering speGolationy perhaps— has taken to 
kselfwingB^aidflewnttw;^* If one thing is more uncertain 
than anotheffi i» the middk^chunesof England^ it is that of even 
m life (^arduoua Iftboar being xewarded in the end by perma- 
■cut family praipciity* In Eagtand a man may rise up 
early, aad cat the bread of eaxefuiaess, but from our com- 
pficated eewnerebl system, or fimn other causesi with all his 
industry, aad all his care, he may find that he has all his life 
been on^ kgru^np poTerty for his old age. This is not so in 
eolenies : there the industry of man founds fimuHes, here it but 
too often breaka theai up. The patient scrapings of an English 
lifie are often seatteced by drcnmstances oyer which the gatherer 
has no eontrot. In colonies tiiey go unmolested to his descend- 
ants, unless he prefer die excitement of speculation to industry. 
At the present pesbd» when flocks are becoming compara- 
tinr^ valueksBi from the want of labour, which has fled to the 
ip»ld fleldsy there aie occellent chances for a man with a thou- 
paad pounds or two^ to get a sheep-run on &TourabIe terms. 
If two or three personsi possessing even less, were to join in 
SBch a pumttt, it would form a partnership of a highly profit- 
9ik^ nature, provided the parties could depend on each other's 
probity and industry— for in New South Wales it is highly 
lequieite that partners should pull the same way. A person, 
even with half the above sum, may profitably invest it in cattle 
in a manner which will enable him to look about him. It is 
OMnmon enmigb in Australia for a man to purchase cattle, and 
agree with a stock-fiurmer to keep them at his own expense, re- 
ceiviaig one half or two fifths of the increase, and of the profits 
of butter and cheese. Thus, both the stock and the profits of 
the invester are gdng on while he may be otherwise employed, 
or may be waiting for a swtable location, or may be acquiring 
the necessary ej^erience to enable him to commence stock-fiuxn- 
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ing on his own aceonnt. It is also common to plaoe cattle wit& 
a farmer who has a good run, at the rate of serenpenee or 
dghtpenoe per head per month, he finding all labour, and thns 
the foundation of a herd may he laid, whidi will speedily re- 
pay its outlay as well by profits as increase. The former of 
these plans, where the capital is insufficient at first to enter upon 
a run, will, in a few years, enable the possessor to accomplish 
his original intention, if he steadily adhere to it Even in this 
way dairy-farming, stock and horse breeding are rery profitable 
modes of investment, and are free firom many dangers which 
beset sheep-farming. Numbers of the wealthiest men in Aus- 
tralia have risen from less beginnings than these. 

Other occupations in abundance present themselves, whilst 
experience is being gained; for all men with small capi- 
tal should gain this before finally settling down. But^ 
next to gold finding, agricultural and pastoral occupations 
should be the point at which the small capitalist aims. He 
will choose the one or the other, as his avarice or his in- 
clination prompts; but having chosen his course, let every- 
thing tend towards the end desired. A small fiirm, for in- 
stance, is easily obtained in Australia, either by purchase or on 
lease. This may not, at first sight, appear to promise a fortune, 
but it will, in reality, lay the foundation of one. A few acres 
under cultivation, a few milking cows, pigs, poultry, &c, may 
not make a show in the amount of their produce at market, 
but they will keep the establishment without outlay, while 
experience is being gained, and while the stock we have spoken 
of is increasing. There will be no needless cash expenditure, 
whilst the silent, but sure increase of the capital invested in 
stock is going on at a rate which beats compound interest, even 
at twelve per cent. In the ordinary condition of the colony, a 
hundred pounds per annum wH. go as far as two or three 
hundred at home ; and there are no taxes, excise, poor-rates, 
church-rates, tithes, and other unbeneficial charges, which are 
constantly draining the pockets of the English farmer. If 

nital be only judiciou^y applied, not forced into activity 
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before its tiiiie» and then not beyond its capabilities, the pes-* 
eesBor of capital, howeyer small, need not £mr to embark it in 
oolcmial enterprise. The chief danger is the being tempted to 
use it specolatiyely; this is the besetting temptation of the 
AnstraJian oolomes, and if yielded to, the ci^tal will go- 
where that of thousands has gone before it— to the dogs. 

To the poorer of the aristocracy of this oonntry, Australia 
offbrs an entidng field ; but they must be careful to leave their 
aristocracy at home. Rank and title have no charms at the 
antipodes ; and the most that they could effect for the bearers^ 
would be an occasional lionization at snob dinners in the town 
in which the aristocrat may be wasting his time and his mon^. 
Great family connections and ancestry would only provoke, to 
any who should parade them, the remark that **he was like a 
potato : all that was good belonging to him was underground.** 
The majority of the colonists are essentially snobs, and they 
are justly proud of the distinction. '* I landed in the colony 
without a shilling, and am worth a hundred thousand pounds,** 
has infinitely more charms for them, than ** I am the descendant 
of a lord, and am as poor as a rat.** Put the two men to« 
ipether,— the one will be worshipped, and the other cut; unless 
with his aristocracy he evince a decided aptitude for snobbish 
pvixBuits, and then he will receive a helping hand, which will be 
of infinitely more use to him than his aristocratic reminiscences. 

When the scions of aristocratic houses do emigrate, they 
often display more energy and enterprise than their less highly • 
bom brethren. Till they get out, they do not seem to suspect 
the latent spirit within thenif which has no opportunity for 
display in the fiuhionable lounges of London, *-it comes out, 
nevertheless. When, some years ago, the author of this book 
was in New Zealand, he observed there some remarkable 
instances of this. The second son of a lord prided himself 
more upon his skill as a blacksmith, which useful art he had 
acquired previous to leaving England, than upon his lordly 
descent. The brother of a baronet was the most enterprisiDg 
cultivator in the colony. The son of another was unmatched 



M t pcdlaVy &ftr&atng ^noltoiv'* of ail nrta onqpigst tiM 
Mtthres in enbuige for Max aad potsteaL The daughter of • 
third, a k^Uy aooomplished lad j, onoe related to Ite author, 
wkh great glee, the Chndl circsmstanee of alternately with h^ 
husbaad hoMkig an vmbzella over etch other's heads at mghtf 
whilst eaeh, is ton, got & wink <^ sleep, aiaadst torrents of 
rain pounng tibrough the thaetch of the hnt. The success of 
all was oommcnsaxate with their^^exertioas, and numerous 
siBodlar instances might be narrated with refierenoe to Austral; 
though, from the disnpatioa of Australiaa towns^ some un<^ 
IfHpliy inatanoes of a eontrary descnptioK wookl haive to be 
told; but the worthless amongst the emigxatiiq^ aristocracy are 
file exceptbn^ and not the ruk. 

Another dbias of persaos is mnch wanted in Australia, aad it 
is a class wttk which England k bat too wdl fuxnisbed, Ti&, 
Ibnales. The disproportion <^ the sexes, thou^ much haa 
been done of late to remedy it, is stifi very great; and if takem 
out under parrataJ protection, or uaader the auspices of the 
London eomnnttees f^ the pnrpose of fismale emigratioit, too 
many females can scarcely be sent Much will, however, 
depend on tbenselTes. Australian squatters and gold huntns . 
are well to do m the world, aad ha^e ahwrndaat means of 
creating desirable homes, but they have diaoimtration as to 
what is wanted to make a home desirable, industriaos yooi^ 
women, eTe» though with littk iMXtensiona to beanty, would 
not he long in findu^ such homes ; but fine ladies, possessinif 
nothing beyond the trashy aecomplffihments whidi in England 
we thouglrt so mn^ <^ would not only not suoeeed in forming 
&youral^ aHianees, but would run great risk ^ the lowest 
social degradation. Amongst the more refined class of well-to- 
do colonists, there would be scmie hesitation in fcvming aUi* 
anees with women who did not come out under the proteetioii 
of relatives, but the generality would be well content with sack 
female emigrants as have been sent out by the London corn- 
mittees. Young women who contemplate em%ratiag should, 

^rever, remember that the settlers require industrious^ domet* 
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iicated wi^es, and that they are sufficiently acute not to take 
any other. The success of such has been very great, and, 
unhappily, the degradation of females of an opposite character 
has been very great also. Useless fine ladies are completely out 
of place in Australia : they are not likely to marry ; the number 
already in the colonies £br educational purposes is overdone ; 
they will not condescend to become servants ; and they cazmot 
get back to England. Reduced to a penniless condition, many 
have been driven to the necessity of offering what little service 
they have it in their power to give for their food and shelter ; 
if this could not be obtained, the alternative may be really 
giMssed* But for the introductioa of industzious, unpretending 
g^ffiB» whether aa wives or servants, there ia scaxcely any limit. 
Tlie step is, however, a serionar one, aod caimot be recalled ; 
ohoe made, it must result in great good, or great evil— tiiere is 
nothing intermediate. The home, whenever found, win be a 
^ttoliful one^ but it will be an ioduatrioas one* Indeed^ with- 
out constant «Ke«patioB» the li& of a woman ia the Australian 
bnsh would be insupportable. Shut oot from the world, 
without other amusement than that aridng from her duty to 
her home, industzy woold become to her a necessary of life. 
Sneh a li& of solitiide has, ^wever* one great advantage ; a &w 
years only are requisite to aecumukte satflcieiit to spend ttie 
remainder of life in the comforts of society. Not that she would 
nm any risk of waatii^ such comforts as were attainable: 
bushmen are proverlnaUy kindhearted, amd nothing would be 
wanting on their part to ocmxglj with a wife*s wishes, as &r as 
they could be ccMnp£ed with ; hot a want of many social 
comforts must be expected, till society should draw nearer to 
them, or they were in a cofiditi4»i to g» to society. We shall 
treat more of this snbjeet wheft we lay before the reader the 
mode of settmg about mugmtion in earnest. In the mean 
time, we will supply the reader with an account of the country 
itself, its eapabifities and pursuits, when he or she will be better 
able to judge of the step i^ii^ thoussods are desirous of takings 
bat few know how to go about* 
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HUTOBT 01* AUSTRALIAN DISCOYEBT. 

Early conjectoies at to the existence of a ^ Great South Land **— ChineM 
discoveiy of Anstralia probable — ^Marco Polo's chart — ^Expedition of Be 
doiros from Fern — ^Discoveiy of Torres Straits — ^Early Dnteh naTigaton 
—Their discoveries on the north ooasfc— The Jhqfkm^The EiidragU'^ 
Dirk Hartog's disooveries — Carsten*s -^ Discoveries by his marauding 
crew— Gerrits Tomaa Fool— The iLnirt^tW— The Xammn— The Batth' 
9UI— The Vitmen — ^The first expedition of Tasman— Eis second expe- 
dition— Dampier— Captain Cook— His varions landings on the coast— 
Be-disoovery of Torres Straits— Taking possession of Anstralia— Marion 
—Tobias— Pnmeaax—D*£ntrecasteaax—CanaeB of firat establishment of • 
a British cobny— Expedition of convicts under Captain Phillip — ^Hia 
refusal to land them at Botany Bay — ^Discovery of Sydney Harbour^ 
Arrival of the Bouttole and ^^ro^sd^— Bemoval of the fleet from Botany 
Bay to Sydney Cove— Establishment of the Government— Subsequent ez« 
plorer»— Bass — Ftinden — Diacoveiy of Bass's Strait — Grant — Sturty 
MitcheU, Leiehhardt, &c— Discovery of gold. 

On the diflcovery of the New World, it became a favour- 
ite theory with European geographers that there must exist 
in the Southern Hemisphere a vast continent, which should 
counterbalance the land of the Northern Hemisphere. Amongst 
the first-fruits of the discovery by Yasco de Gama of a passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope, were a series of expeditions, 
set on foot by the leading maritime European nations, in 
order to investigate the problem, each vieing with the other 
in enterprise. 

The existence of such a country, even at this early period, 
was beyond conjecture ; for, previous to De Gama's discovery 
of the Cape route, a chart was in existencei which had been 
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drawn up by Marco Polo, and in this was indicated the po« 
Btion of a '^ Gieat Sonth Land,** of the existence of which he 
had been infonned during his sojourn among the Chinese, to 
whom, no doubts belongs the honour of the first discovery of 
Australia, thers9|l>eing not only tradition to this effect amongst 
the aborigines, but circumstantial evidence of the most con- 
clusive kind. An instance of this occurred during the past 
year, viz., the finding of Chinese oars, and other nautical im« 
piements, at a considerable depth beneath the surface of the 
ground ; thus fully confirming the native traditions, as also 
the loDg period which must have elapsed since their visit, 
firom the accumulation of alluvial deposit over the evidences 
themselves. The natives state that their Chinese visitors were 
murdered. 

In addition to the chart of Marco Polo, another chart — ^now 
in the British Museum— and bearing the date of 1542, was in 
the hands of the scientific. This indicates, unmistakeably, a 
previous knowledge of Australasia, as on it is marked an 
extensif e country to the southward of the Moluccas, which 
country is named " Great Java.** The outlines of this chart 
€0 ^ agree with the north and north-west coasts of Austra- 
lia, as to render it certain that the knowledge thus imparted — 
however it might have been acquired— was the result of actual 
experience rather than theory. 

Whatever might have been the amount of this previous 
knowledge of the new country, it had evidently taken firm 
hold of the geographers of the period, and was promptly 
acted on by the Spanish, Dutch, French, and English nations, 
though the records of all are very imperfect. The two latter 
nations have but little claim to early enterprise, though the 
French assert that their navigator, Gt)nneville, visited Austra* 
lia in 1504; but the object of his visit is now well k^own to 
have been Madagascar. 

The Spaniards would appear to have been the first amongst 
European nations, to whom the honour of authentic Australian 
discovery is really due, and their claim to it is well-founded 
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In 1605, rabsequeni to the tettlement of the Spaniatds on tfae 
west coast of South America, Fennndn de Qniros sailed fjrooi 
Fertt in search of tiie Tens Anstnlii. After discoyeria|^ 
Bevend idaods in the Bwafic^ he CMne to a hind which he 
turned Australia del Espiritu Sancto^ which woald appear Id 
have been the north or aorth-eMt eoiflt. This he wipposed 
to be a portion of the great soothem oontment ; bat his second 
in command, Yaes de Toives, having beooone separated from 
the admiral in a storm, on pnnming his veseai^hes indepen- 
dently, disooTered the insularly of the northern portion of the 
conntiy, by passing through the Strait which now bears hit 
name, and so ronnd Cape York into the Araftira Sea. II 
would abttost appear, from his having tiius proneunced the 
country to be an island, that De Qniros had previously dr* 
cumnavigated, at any rate, a Urge portion of the eastern coast, 
Gt that Torres had obtained reliable infonnation ftom some 
one who had preceded him* 

This diaooveiy by Torres has only beoome known at acom* 
paratively recent period, and the way in which it becamd known 
is curious. On the capture of Manilla by British troops m 
1762, 2^. Dalrympte found amoi^ the Government state 
papers, a copy of a letter from Torres to the king of Spain, 
who, with the vsaal jealousy of Eoropean monardis at this 
period, had kept the secret of his discoveries firom becoming 
generally known. The discovery of this letter, however, places 
the fact beyond doubt ; and the more eo, as it announces that 
the Spanish nav%ator spent two months m investigating the 
intricate navigation of the strait which divides Australia f^<Hn 
Ke w Guinea. From the same jealousy of the Spanish govern* 
ment, we know nothing of the discoveries of De Qaaxos in thia 
voyage, nor should we liave learned anything of those made by 
Torres, but from the circumstance alluded to. Mr. Dalrymple, 
on finding the letter, rescued the name nf the enterprising 
Spanish navigator from oblivion, by giving it to the strait 
which he had discovered. The most singular circumstance 
^nnected with the finding of Torres' letter is, that this occurred 



eight jeais be&re Cook re^dtsceFvtered tbe mme itadt, Mid 
though ikaA period liad ekpsed, the ftote sda&re to Tents 
were unknown to Idb, w he dtstiaotiy aauunaoed his •fm 
<niginal dnooveiy of a part, in which hetlM ^snve no Eoropen 
had eyra' hefcR% been.** The hydrogn^^hicBldepBXtmeiit oftiie 
Admirafty sinst h«re been ssoflt ne^^goitlf ooDdacted, as mo 
doabt a copy of Torres' letto had been M^ tfaeie aome 
foor or ^e yean preriouaiy to tiie departnre of Cook on hie 
first soothem To^i^* 

3%e Spaniftrda were followed by the Dutch, who weie inde* 
ficdgablein their attempts toezphxre the aew landt which had 
aecidentaHy beeome temled to then whilst exMHiiiiiiig the 
coast of New Gohwa. Ihn oeeurred in 1605, the same year 
in which T>e Qniros sailed fromCalhio, and ^e discovery of 
the Dutch xniBt hare taken phrae near the rniae locality, i( 
indeed, the Dutdi and Spani^ shipt w«re not, though un* 
known to each oliier, at the aame time hi aliaost the mbk 
waters. 

The stop fiivt despatdied by the Dutch was the Bm^fken, 
which sailed £ram Bantam with iastractions to es^lore the New 
Guinea coast, and islands adjacent. In pnrsaaiice of these iii- 
structi(as, she sailed along what was ooosidered to be the west 
side of that isiand, bat which was, in hct^ a part of Terra 
AnstraHs. The i>aj£/%M penetrated as Ikr as ISi^ sooth lati- 
tnde, coasting aloqg nearly as fiur as Frinoess Charlotte's Bay, 
on the eastern side of York Peninsula, which was n^ hx from 
the cape by rounding which Torres prooottnced Australia to 
be an i^nd. Hie Teasel retunied to Bantam in June 1606, 
after having thns nnoonsdoosly discovered Hie lo&g'SoiE^t-for 
'« South Land.* 

The second espedidon sent out by the Dntcfa was in 1617, 
though in the pieviocn year th^e is evidence that a private 
vessel had gone upon a similar ^zpedtdon. A yacht was sent 
on this occasion in search of the ^ South Land,** but with what 
sncoess is not known, as the journals could not be foand. From 
the instructions given to Tasman in 1644, we learn that, in ti^ 
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yean 1616, 1618, 1619, and 1622, the west coasts of the great 
'' Unknown South Land,*' from 35'' to 22'' south latitude, had 
been discoyered by outward-bound ships, amongst which is 
iionourably mentioned the ship Endraghty Dirk Hartog, com- 
mander. In a manuscript chiu:t by Eesel Geritz, dated 1627, 
the first authentic discovery of the west coast is attributed to 
Dirk Hartog, who saw the coast in 26 1*' south latitude, and 
sailed northward to 23% giving the name of his ship to the 
country so discoyered. This will be still found on Australian 
maps to the northward of Shark's Bay on the west coast. 
Shark's Bay, afterwards so called by Dampier, from the number 
of these sea-yermin found in its waters, was considered by 
Flinders as the most important part of Hartog's discoveries^ 
being in &ct the only then known harbour of any import- 
ance. It has recently become &mous for the quantity of 
guano found on the islands at the entrance. This is, how- 
ever, exhausted, having been transported in large quantities to 
the Mauritius. 

Upon one of these islands — ^Dirk Hartog's Island«-there was 
found in 1697, and again in 1801, a most interesting memorial, 
in the shape of a pewter plate, upon which were two inscrip- 
tions, written at different periods ; the first, recording Hartog's 
visit in 1616, and the second, the visit of the Dutch ships 
^jfeelteink, Nyptangh^ and Net WeseUje^ all under the command 
of Captain Ylaming. The inscription relative to Hartog's visit 
was as follows : — 

'^ 1616. On the 25th of October, the ship Endraght^ of Am- 
sterdam, arrived here ; first merchant GillesMiebaisyan Luck; 
Captain Dirk Hartog, of Amsterdam. She sailed on the 27th 
of the same month, Bantam : supercargo, Janstins; chief pilot, 
Pieter Ecoores Van Bue .... Year 1616.*' 

In 1623, the yachts Pera and Amhem, were despatched from 
Amboyna, on a similar errand. Carstens, the commander of 
the expedition, was murdered on the coast of New Guinea, 
together with eight of his crew. The survivors appear to have 
pursued their voyage, and discovered the great islands of 
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^▲rnhem and Hie Spolt;** in othar wofdot the westers «x- 
tremhj of iiie G«lf of Cnpenteiia. Hie Amhm returned to 
jbnboyna, Imt the Per« proceeded idong ilw west ooeet of tbe 
1m^, mid then appean to haTo eroMed it to Gape Keerwcer; 
fiomwheneeslieeaq^toed the coast aefidf as 17^ south latitttde, 
when, seeing the land stretching to the westward, which weilld 
appear to he the hmd at the bottom <^the Gulf, she returned 
to Amboyna also* 

In 1636, Genits Tomas Pool wie KOt firom Banda, ctt a 
similar expeditioa to that of Oarstens, whose ^Kte he also met 
from the nvage inhabitaiits of New Gniiiea. His sqnadxon 
consisted of the yachts Xl^ Jmaierdam^ and Wnel. After 
hia death, the eiewe also panned their Toyage, and sailed along 
the Amhem coast, as thii part of Australia was then called, fi>r 
120 miles south of 11^ south latitude, or to about the same 
distance as the Dwifhen had been before them. 

The Mauritius^ another outward^boutid Butch ship, touched 
at Willem's river, near the north-west eape, in July 1618. 
Captain lidel, eomman^Bng an outwud*bound Holland ship, 
also touched on the coast in July 1619» and called the knd 
from 29^ to 26^ soo^ latitude after his own name. This now 
forms a portion of Western Australia. 

The ship Leuwm^ another outward-boiind vessel* &11 in with 
the coast as far south as d5% or the southern extremity of 
modem West Australia. To the cape at the extreme point the 
name of Gape Lenwin was given, and it ie memorable for the 
difficulty of roonding it on the return voyage* ttcm the violence 
of prevailing westerly winds. This is one of the difficulties 
which the retmn steam route to Singapore wHl have to en- 
counter, though it wiU probably be avoided l^ sailing close in 
shore, as i» often done when rounding the Gape of Good 
Hope. 

In 1628, the Vicaun^ one of tiie seven ships which returned 
to Europe under the command of (General Carpenter, is re* 
ported to have seen the shore; and the circumstance is thus 
alluded to in the Dutch recital :•«-*' The coast was seeo ae<^ 
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dentally, on the north tide, in 21° south latitude, and coasted 
200 miles without gaining any knowledge of this great countiy, 
only observing a foul and barren shore, green fields, and very 
wild, black, and barbarous inhabitants.*' This was termed 
De Witt's Land, and forms the north*westera portion of the 
modem colony of Western Australia. 

On the 4th of June 1629, the Dutch ship Batavia was 
wrecked on the Abrolhos, or Houtman's Rocks, on the west 
coast, these lying in about lat* 28° S. ; her commander, Francisco 
Felsert, coasted along in his boat to lat. 22°, when he proceeded 
to Batavia, to procure succour for some of his people left on the 
Abrolhos. Previous to this, the Dutch ship Gtdde Zeepard 
had discovered the south coast, to which was given the name of 
Kuyt*s Land. This lies in n deep bay to the northward of the 
modem colony of South Australia* The commander, whose 
name is not known with certainty, is said to have explored the 
coast for 1,000 nules firom Cape Leuwin, 

The preceding is an outline of the condition of Australian 
discovery previous to the despatch of Tasman in 1642. The 
Dutch government, beiog anxious to ascertain how &r the south 
coast of the ''great unknown land" extended towards the 
antarctic circle, despatched Tasman on a voyage of discovery 
into the South Sea. He had under his command the Seems- 
Jcirh yacht, and the Zeedhen fiy-boat Tasman sailed from 
Batavia on the 14th of August 1642, and stretched to the west- 
ward and the southward, evidently with the intention of coming 
at once on the extreme south coast On the 4th of Novem« 
ber, in the same year, he discovered land in 42° 25' south lati- 
tude, and 163° 20' east longitude. The new country was desig* 
nated Anthony Yan Diemen's Land, in honour of the Governor 
at Batavia, and the islands were named after the council. Oa 
preparing to enter a large inlet, the vessels were driven off by a 
gale of wind. On the 1st of December the vessels stood in 
with an easterly breeze, and came to an anchor in a good port» 
^Ich Tasman named Frederick Henry Bay. Wherefore, adds 
ious navigatOTy *^ we ought to praise Almighty God." The 
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name which Tasman gave to the Bay is stall xetained by the 
eoloxiists. After spending eleven days on the coast, and erectmg 
a post with the Dutch East India Company's mark on it, 
TE»sum departed Hat Batavia, sailing along the south coast, 
without snspecting it to be an island, and then proceeded to 
the eastward. 

Ill 1644, Tasman was despatched on a second voyage, with in» 
stmctions, that alter passing the coast of Amhem, in 17^ south 
latitude, he should follow the coast westward or southward, in 
order to ascertain whether it was divided from the *' great 
knaim south land,** or not. From the escpression *^ knoum^ it 
is evident that the Dutch had acquired considerable knowledge 
of Australian hydrography on the north and north-west 
coasts. In pursuance of these instructions, Tasman entered the 
Gulf of Carpentazia, where he was, of course^ stopped by the 
land at the bottom. He, however, sailed round it, and his track 
is to this day indicated by the names which he applied to the 
different points met with, viz :«— those of the Governor-General, 
of two of the Council, and of Maria, the daughter of the 
Governor-General, to whom he was attached. No account of 
this voyage qf Tasman has ever been published, so that we 
have no further means of ascertaining what discoveries he 
made. Those which we do know, vdth the exception of Van 
Diemen's Land and New Zealand, are scarcely worthy of the 
fame usually accorded to him,— since, as we have seen, he had 
abundant information at his command, and this had chiefly 
been obtamed firom expeditions fitted out by Dutch settlers 
in India, and from the outward-bound vessels which had so 
long been obtaimng an accurate knowledge of the western 



Upwards of a centnry now elapsed before any other national 
expedition was sent out for the purposes of Austral discovery^ 
The &ct of the existence of the ^ Great South Land ** had been 
established, though nothing whatever was known of its inhabi- 
tants or productions ; and with this mere hydrographical know 
ledge, all parties^ even the Dutch, appear to have remainf ' 
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satisfiedL A vnit to the west coast was, it is troet paid bj tlie 
English navigator, Dampier, and hia buocaiieeni, in 1688, hut 
only for the purpose of careening and refitting, which he did in 
about 16^ south latitude. Dampier afterwaids xenrited Aus^ 
tralia in his Majesty's ship Roebuck^ but added nothing to the 
store of maritime knowledge. 

The first connected outline <^ the shore was poblidied In 
1663, in Thevenof s chart cf the west coast In this chart the 
country is called HoUaodia KovB| and of this infiDsmation liien 
tg no doubt Dampier availed himselfl 

The next most important event relative to Australian ^Ua- 
covery, and that which immediately led to the accuptttion 
of the countxy as a British colony, was the visit of ik» English 
navigator Cook, during his first voyage zound the worid, which 
was undertaken, by order of George the Thiid, &r the purpose 
of making discoveria in the southern hemisphen^ tending to 
Jie advantage of fhtuxe navigators. The Endeavour^ a barqoe 
of 300 tons, was equii^ and heavily armed te the purpose; 
and Cook having been appcnnted to the vessel, several eminent 
men of science^ aware of his previous reputation, applied to him 
for permission to accompany the expedition. The mort noted 
of these was Mr. Banks^ a gentleman of ISMrtone, afterwards Sir 
Joseph Banks, who, setting at nought the ^fficoltles and dan- 
gers of such a voyage, determined to sacrifice his ease to a love 
of scientific invest^ation. With hun was aanxaated Dr. So* 
lander, a Swede, ami pupil of Linnsefus. The olgect of these 
gentlemen was to obtain a knowledge of unknown fdants and 
productions which might promise to be (^general utility. 

On the 26th of August 1769, the EntUavaur sailed out 
of Plymouth harbour, and on the 19th of April 1770 the first 
land of New Holland was descried, and named by Captain Cook 
^ Point Hicks,* firom the nssne of the first lieutenant, who dia* 
covered it. This point lies a short distance to the southward ef 
Cape Howe, in the district now called Gippa Land. 

Capt. Cook did not^ however, land here; but proceeded ahxng 
the coast, in the direction of Botany Bs^, where he first landed. 
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Tiua bay was so called from the large nnmber of plants there 
ecdlected by the naturalists of the expedition ; and has since be- 
come famons^-or rather, infamous— from its connection ifith 
the English system of convictism, — though, in fact, no convicts 
have ever been located there— the name having long been re- 
tained in England from its having been their original place of 
destination, had it not been found unsuitable to the purpose 
intended. • 

After leaving Botany Bay, Capt Cook steered to the east- 
ward—passing almost unnoticed the portion of the coast which 
ioxmB now one of the busiest portions of the country— till he 
•ame to what is at present designated as Korth Australia, 
where he landed in about 24^ 20' S. Amongst the sand banks 
lie saw a munber of birds larger than swans, which he took for 
pelicans ; and here he shot a kind of bustard— in all probability 
ft yooog emu-*from which he named the place *^ Bustard Bay.** 
From this place he proceeded northward, and again landed two 
degrees fiirther on ; and, as no water was to be found in the 
different excursions made into the interior, he named the inlet 
in which the ship was anchored *' Thirsty Sound.** 

Froceeding still northward, he came to a river, at the en- 
tnnoe of which the ship struck on a coral-reef— a very common 
Jicddent in these seas, though in this particular part not often 
fiital, as the sur&oe of the ree& is, for the most part, composed 
of shingle. From the accident, he named the river **Endea- 
Toor Biver,** and here he careened and repaired his ship. 
Whilst here^ one of lus crew gravely reported that he had met 
with the devil, which celebrated personage he described as being 
as huge as a gallon keg, and vay much like U f except that he 
*' had horns and wings, and crept slowly through the grass ;** 
tbe whole description much differing from the personification of 
the same mysterious individual as vouched for by Milton. The 
devil afterwards turned out to be an immense bat, well known 
in the colony, but to which the man*s apprehensions had cer- 
tainly added the horns. 

Captain Cook was now fairly in with the reefs of what 
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termed the ^ inner passage** of Torres Straits, of the previous 
discovery of which, as before narrated, he was ignorant. These 
straits are one mass of islands, reefs, and shoals, the latter being 
the most dangerous, as they can only be seen during the former 
portion of the day, the navigation being considered unsafe after 
an hour or two beyond the sun's passage of the meridian, — for 
which reason, ships passing through them then usually come to 
an anchor under the lee of one of the reefs. The navigation is at 
all times difficult, and, with a contrary wind, impracticable. 
The water is never deep, and towards the narrowest part of the 
strait it is seldom more than twelve or fourteen fiithoms, and 
often not above half as much ; hence arises the necessity for 
having the sun in such a position that the shoal portions can be 
distinctly seen from the difference in the colour of the reflection 
from the water. In no part of tHe world is such extreme care 
requisite in the navigator, and in no part is the greatest vigi- 
lance so often thwarted by the wreck of the vessel. 

From this description, the difficulty of first encountering such 
a navigation with aafety may be estimated, as also the vigilance 
of such navigators as Torres and Cook, to both of whom it was 
new. Cook, however, like his predecessor, safely threaded 
these intricate passages, and like him arrived at the extreme 
northern point, which he named Cape York. Having anchored 
between some islands in the vicinity, subsequent explorations 
convinced him of the practicability of a passage into the Indian 
Sea,--a passage now familiar to most iseamen. On one of the 
islands spoken of he landed, and having displayed Englbh 
colours, he took possession of his discoveries, from which cir- 
cumstance the island is still called Possession Island. It lies in 
about l(y* S(y south latitude. 

The formality which Cook used in this ceremony shews that 
he was entirely ignorant of the discoveries of Torres, which 
through the jealousy of the Spanish monarchs had been lost. 
Upon this point his own words are condnsive. They were 
as follows :— " As I am now about to quit the east coast of 
New Holland, which I have coasted fjrom latitude SS^* to this 
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place, and ttfhieh I am confident no European hoe ever seen 
be/ore, I once mote hoist EDgliah ooloura ; and though I hare 
' already taken poesesrion of sereral parts, I now take posses- 
sion of the whole eastern coast by the name of New South 
Wales, m right of my sovereign, Geoige the Third, King of 
Great Britam. His men then fired three volleys of small arms, 
which were answered by the same number from the ship. The 
ceremony concluded, by which the English nation became pos- 
sessed of this magnificent country. Cook re-embarked, and 
verified his anticipations of the insularity of Australia, by 
finally passing through the strait, to which he also gave the 
xuuneof hisship. 

In the interval which elapsed between Cook's visit and the 
formation of a British convict settlement, but few voyages of 
moment to Australia took place. The south coast was visited by 
Vancouver on his way to the west coast of South America* He 
anchored in a sound, to which he gave the name of the reigning 
monarch: this sound is one of the principal harbours of West 
Australia. Vancouver had intended to survey Nuyt's Land, 
but was prevented by bad weather. 

In 1772, Capt. Marion du Fresne, a French officer, visited 
Van Diemen's Land, and anchored in Frederic Henry Bay. 
They were well received by the natives, who piled a large heap 
of wood, inviting them to light it, as would appear with the in- 
tention of ascertaining whether the new comers were about to 
make their homes, or light their fires, in the country, and if so, 
to drive them out. M. Marion, thinking to conciliate the 
natives, did as he thought they desired, and set fire to the pile, 
when an attack was immediately made on the party, in which 
Marion and his brother commander were wounded. The French 
fired on their assailants, and returned to their boats. On again 
landing, they were once more attacked, and a retaliation was 
made vrith a valley of musketiy, and a subsequent pursuit, in 
which many natives were slaughtered. This laid the founda-* 
tion «f the enmity which ever afterwards existed between the 
native and the white man, and throughout the existence of t^- 



colony, tlie fend has beea kept up inid«r drcimttaJieQi of gveat 
atrocity on both sides ;^ihe lettler invariably diooting the na- 
tive wherever he mel with him^-^and ooold do it with impunity 
--«Bd the native murdering the setden and their ftmilies, fre- 
quently nnder eiicniBitances of the most barbarous cruelty. 
The result has been unpanlleled in Engliih cdonial history. 
In Flinders* time he estimated the natives of Yan Diemen's 
Land at 100,000. i%sre i< not nam « Mn^ soul (^ this tm- 
kappp raee tm the Mmd. All have fallen before the fowling- 
piece, poison, and the nun*bottle,--^pQi8Qn being the most 
effectual agent. Whole tribes, both on the continent and in the 
island, have been thus disposed of by the settlers, by inviting 
them to partake of food poisoned beforehand. Deplorable as 
this Is, the atrocities of the natives in some measure justified it. 
Ko man nor woman either was sai^ in the vicinity of a nathe 
tribe. Marion afterwards paid the penalty of the fond he had 
ereated, but not in Van Diemen^ Land. He sailed for New 
Zealand on the 10th of March 17T9, and having got into a 
similar scrape with the natives of that idand, himself fonr 
superior officers, and deven seamen, were skua and eaten by 
the New Zealanders. It has been euslomaiy to call tins a 
massacre, but the author of this volume has conversed with old 
New Zealand ehiels, who pn^bsBcd to remember this event, and 
they uniformly asserted that Marion finit attacked the natives 
with wanton cruelty. This is probable— it is a French charac- 
teristic in the isbmds of the Flaclftc to this day; witness their 
unprovoked slaughters at TahitL The name of a Frenchman 
is even now held in detestatiwi by the New Zealanders. 

In 1778, Capt. Tobias, in tiie British firigate Adventure, made 
the West Cape, and steered east, dose to the rocks called 
^ Matsuyker's** by TEwmaa ; afterwards anchoring in what he 
took to be Storm Bay, which he called •* Adventure Bay*— 
not the Storm Bay of the present charts, but D'Sntreeasteauz 
Channel, which, running inland for ten leagues, communicates 
with the true Storm Bay of Tosman. 

^tain Fumeaux nctt sailed along the coast of Yaa 
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JXaxms^u Land to tho norlihvwcU in order to detenmae 
wbether it whb s pwiininla joised to the mam land or an ielaocL 
He finally steered for New Zealand, giving it aa his opinion 
that there was no ftrah between Yan Dienien*s Land and New 
HoUibd. Captain Codk, with UMJe ahipe Buolutwn and 
Duanmry^ made the aonth-west eape in ITTT* and after 
ateering eastward anehored, as Fomeauz had done, in Adyen- 
tnre Bay. Cook, in this voyage, did not disoovar the insularity 
of the land* iFifieen years later, the French Admiral D*Entre- 
casteanz visited the island, but aJso without disoovering it to be 
fuch ; and thu^ with the exoeption of Captain Bligh's visit in 
the Bounty in 1788, and afterwards in 1792, was the last visit 
of diacovery<-abips worth aetieiiig. 

The most valuable diaeovevies relative to Australia have, as 
might have been expected, taken place subsequently to the 
formation of the various settlaaenta* As the first settlement 
will always be regarded as being amongst the most important 
events in the history of the country, and aa it is intimately 
asixed up with subsequent discovery, it w&l be interesting to 
glantfft at this aleo» 

Previous to the independence of our late North*Amecican 
patovinoes, it had been the custom of the mother*countiy to 
aend thither the refuse of her gadl8,*-a eirenmstance which 
remains stamped npon the American moral charaoter to this 
day, aa it will abo upon the Australian cbaraflter for ages yet 
to come. The incceaa of the United States oompelled the 
home Government to look out for another locality for the db* 
posal of those whom it was inexpedient to keep at home. It so 
liafiipened that Cook had recommended Botany Bay as an 
eligible dte for the fixnnatkm of a convict colony. Accordingly, 
in the year 1786, it was determined that the xecommendatbn 
should be adopted, and vessck were ^[^ointed to convey seven 
or eight hundred priacoers to the spot aetoeted* 

The command of the expedition was given to Captain Arthur 
Phillip, his second and third in command being Commander 
Hunter and Lieut. BalL Tne fleet consisted of aix transpr 
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and three store ships, oontaining 757 convicts— of whom 150 
were women, and about 200 troops distributed throughout the 
ships. This fleet sailed from England on the 13th of May 
1787, steering first for Rio Janeiro, from whence were con- 
veyed a number of tropical seeds and phmts of the Variouc 
kinds peculiar to the country. From Rio the expedition sailed 
to the Cape of Good Hope, agahi collecting the plants and seeds 
of South Afirica. From the Gape they also took a number of 
horses, cattle, sheep, goats, and hogs, for the purpose of breed- 
ing. On the 20th of January 1788, the fleet anchored in 
Botany Bay, after a prosperous voyage of eight months, in* 
eluding stoppi^ies. 

On arriving at Botany Bay, the ineligibility of the site chosen 
became apparent. The bay was unsheltered fiom the pre- 
vailing winds, which rolled a trenfendous sea on the beach, 
whilst the adjacent bnd was a series of swamps, and sterile 
sand without water. Dissatisfied with the place, and deter- 
mined not to disembark the people whom he had brought out, 
Captain Phillip, with some of his officers, took three boats, and 
set out to examine a harbour, which had been called by Cook 
** Broken Bay." Whilst on his way thither, he resolved to 
examine an inlet which, in Cook*s chart, was marked as a boat 
harbour, apparently so insignificant as not to have been worth 
investigating. The surprise of Captain Phillip may be con- 
ceived on finding himself at once in one of the finest harbours 
in the world,»on the shore of which now stands the city of 
Sydney. 

The anecdote told of Cook having overlooked this harbour 
is worth relatmg. One day, whilst the great navigator was at 
dinner in his cabin, a seaman of the name of Jackson happened 
to have the^ look-out at the mast-head, and seemg the narrow 
opening now termed '* Sydney Heads,** forthwith announced a 
harbour on the larboard beam. The intelligence was duly 
conveyed to Captain Cook, who was in no great hurry to quit 
his dmner, and when he did so, the entrance to the harbour, 
from the speed with which the ship was going through the 
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water, had become nearly shut in. Being onable to aee any of 
the indications which would hsye led him to suspect the pre- 
sence of a harbour of any magnitude, Captain Cook is said to 
hare soundly rated the seaman at the mast-head for his false 
report; whilst the man as firmly adhered to his statement. 
Well, said the commander, with a sneer, ** we will call the har- 
bour by your name, * Port Jackson ;* " and as Fort Jackson it 
was marked in the ship's log, with the additional appellation of 
" boat harbour.** The vigilance of the seaman was thus uncon- 
scionsly rewarded by his name becoming immortalized. 

On the re-discoyery of the harbour of Fort Jackson by Captain 
Phillip, he lost no tune in removing the fleet from its pre- 
carious anchorage in Botany Bay, and the colony was founded 
on the 26th of Januaiy 1788. The site chosen was on the 
banks of a snudl stream of fresh water, now known by the 
name of the ^ Tanks,** a series of which have been constructed 
for the purposes of the dty. This stream runs into the cove 
now termed Sydney Cove,— the name of Sydney having been 
^yen by Captain Phillip to the new settlement, in honour 
of Lord Sydney, the first lord of the Admiralty at the period 
of the preparation of the first expedition; his lordship having 
greatly exerted himself in causing the stores and other neces- 
saries for the fleet to be put on board in the best condition, and 
haying otherwise promoted the object in view by eveiy means 
in his power. 

The magnifioent harbour thus chosen is, in fact, a vast collec- 
tion of harbours, scattered on either side of an inlet running 
about eighteien mOes up the country, and terminating in what 
is now termed the Paramatta River. These harbours— or coves» 
as they are locally termed— have an unobstructed channel in 
the stream, and are in number nearly one hundred, being formed 
by narrow necks of land, which for the most part project in 
such a manner as to shelter them firom all winds. The cove 
selected for the site of the new settlement is about seven miles 
firom the heads, and was chosen as being the smallest, and 
therefore the most convenient; the water partaking of the 
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cluuneter of a Itke, deep to tbe very libon* Oliicr cotvb are 
sow occapiad by the incnaaiiig coBUnerce ef Bjrdoey,eipeoially 
one named Darling Harbonr. 

It u flometbing to be wondered atudiy so experienoed a nan* 
gator as Cook sbonld bave held a wor&leis barboor like Botany 
Bay in Rich bigb estimation $ fiir from Caplam FbiUip*8 time to 
our own, no one baa ever thougbt it worthy of being turned to 
nautical acconnt The only way of aceonnting for thia is fi^m 
tbe compaxatiyely amall sice of Cook'a ship, and tbe fine 
weather be ezperieneed during faia abort atagr. Had be en- 
countered «i easterly wmd wbilat there, bia opinkm would have 
beai widely diffisrent. Bat all bia party bad eFidently made 
up tbar minds to be charmed with the plaee, aa being their 
first landing-plaoe after ao tedioua a voyage. The naturaliata 
eapeeially looked t^on it with fiiymmble eyea, though, bad 
these gentlemen made an axenraiain of some five or nz milea to 
the aummit of the low hilla which divide it from Port Jackaan, 
they would have aeen the latter spread ont before them in all 
its grandeur, and the **maa at the autft-head** would oerer 
Jiaye become iamooa. 

Before the ramotval of tbe fleet fimn Botany Bay to Sydney 
Cove, the new comera were gratified by the arrival of the 
French abips Bom$ok and Asiroiabej under the eonuaand of 
the celebrated nayigatoir La Peronae. These remained nearly 
two months in the interchange of mutual dvilitiaa, wbmi the 
ill-fated La Perouae quitted on the veyage fhun whidi he 
waa never destined to return, both vessds having been lost on 
a coral reef in the vidxuty of the Manieolo isbinds. 

To return to Oaptain FhilHp and his young edony. On the 
27th of January, every man of the fleet was at his post, and 
for the first time the forest resounded with the axe of the wood- 
man. The plaoBs fiur the various buildings were marked out 
by Ckiptain Phillip himself^ who was a man of extraordinary 
energy, and whose memory is cherished by the colony to this 
dayb^ond that of any of his suoeessors, with the exception, 
perhaps, of Govenior Macquarie. The ground waa rapidly 



dcifed, tei^ pttched, tnd tbe live Blook landed. The latter 
18 worthy of nolte by ifay of coutirait with a eabieqiieat 
emimtxatioQ of the live etock in the tdkmy. It coneirted of 
one ball, fo«r eowi, one tmU caU^ one stallion, ihfee maree^ 
aadthieeeollik la 1848, jnit nd^ yean afterwards^ the Ihrs 
stock of the eakiiy eoosisted of 88,126 hones, 1,480,736 head 
of homed cattle, 40,000 pigs, and 7,906,811 sheep, prodaoing 
for the home numnihctare npwaids of twenty millione of 
pomideofwoolannaally. In the esme period, one of the finest 
dtiea in oar edonlal empire sprang up where the fixrest and the 
swamp previoosly reigned supieme. 

The 7th of Febmaiy 1788 was the day appointed fiv establish- 
ii^ the gOYetnment— a stringent one^ as the character of the 
govtmed dcmended— yet one which held ont every indnoement 
totibe refonned convict; and such was the bencfieial efibct of 
this, that instances were not afterwards wanting of some of 
them having acquired an amonnt of wealth even heyond tho 
aspirations of the most successM European mercliaats. In 
order to give all pondble solemnity to the reading of the new 
law, a place had heen cleared, and every one was mustered to 
hear the Govemoi^s eommiesion for establishing the necessaiy 
coorts. For this parpose the military were drawn up under 
axiDB, and Ibe prisoners placed apart by themselves, whilst the 
principal officers ranged themselves round the Governor. 

The Conumssion was read by the Advocate-Greneral, W. D« 
Collins, and appointed Ciqrtain FhiUip Captain-Qeneral and 
Commander-in-Chief over the territory of New South Wales, 
which MTBa defined to extend fhMn the North Cape, or ex* 
tremity of the coast, called Cape York, in south latitude 10° 37' 
to the southern extremity of the said territory, or South Cape, 
in latitude 43^ SO' south ; and of aU the country inland as far 
to the westward as 185* of east longitude, reckoning from the 
meridian of Greenwich, and including dl the islands of the 
Fadfie Ocean adjacent within the aforesaid latitudes. 

After this was read, the Act of Parliament establishing the 
courts of judicature— and the patents» under the great seal, 
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authorizing proper persons to bold the said courts. At the 
condusion of the ceremony three volleys were fired by the 
troops under arms, and the young nation— -bom, it is true, of 
somewhat questionable parentage— was launched on its ftttore 
career, though no one then presoit dreamed of the rapidity of 
its growth, or the self-contained wealth— industrial and na- 
tural—which has contributed, and is contributing, to raise it as 
one of the greatest monuments of Anglo-Saxon enterprise. . 

After the establishment of the English colony, the coasts 
which had been unvisited by Englishmen were diligently ex- 
plored; and one of the first fruits of this was the discovery, in 
1798, by Bass and Flinders, of the strait which separates Van 
Diemen*s Land from the mainland of Australia, the strait 
being called by the name of the former. As this discovery 
arose from perhaps one of the most arduous enterprises ever 
undertaken and accomplished, our resunU of Australian dis- 
covery would be incomplete without a narration of the dr- 
cumstanoes. 

Mr. Bass was the surgeon of the Rdianee^ and Lieutenant-^ 
afterwards Captain—- Flinders started with him on a survey of 
the iron-bound coast of Australia, in a boat only eight feet 
long / to which had been given the appropriate name of 2W 
Thumb. The crew consisted of these two gentlemen and a 
boy only. Finding their little craft somewhat too circum* 
scribed for active operations, Bass contrived to psocure a whale 
boat, six men, and six weeks* provisions ;— in this cockle-shelU 
in tempestuous weather, he explored the coast for 600 miles, 
at length entering what Fumeaox and others, as we have seen^ 
considered a deep bay. Ete had not gone far before the outline 
of the coast convinced him that there was a strait between Yan 
Diemen*s Land and New South Wales. To explore this fully 
with his inadequate means was out of the question. He there- 
fore retraced his perilous voyage to Sydney, when Governor 
Hunter was induced to verify his observations, by sending 
Lieutenant Flinders and himself in the colonial schooner 
Norfolk^ of only twenty-five tons burthen. With this little 
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tmkI they sailed througfa the strait, now called Basses Strait, 
and afterwards dreomnavigated Van Diemen*8 Land, thus de* 
monstratmg its insnlaritsr. 

As a principal feature in the early histoiy of the colony, 
this perilous voyage must not pass unrecorded^ The explo- 
rers sailed from Sydney on the 7th of October 1798. On the 
11th they anchored in Twofold Bay, which they quitted on the 
14th. On the 17th, they discovered Eent*s Islands, and a 
number of others. On the Ist of November they were off 
Cape Portland, and on the 4th they entered Port Dalrymple, 
the embouchure of the Tamar, in lat. 41^ I2f S. Here they 
spent sixteen days in examining the harbour, the river, and 
the adjacent countiy, with the luxuriant vegetation of which 
they were agreeably surprised. Black swans were so nu« 
merons in this harbour, that they counted 300 within the 
space of a quarter of a mile. On the 20th of November, the 
Norfolk quitted Port Dalr}'mple, and rounding Circular Head 
and Three Hummock Island, they subsequently found the 
coast to lie to the south. No land was to be seen to the 
northward, and a long swell was perceived to come from the 
south-west. This appearance was hailed by the explorers with 
satis&etion, as announcing to th»n the completion of the dis* 
oovery of a passage, into what was termed the Southern Indian 
Ocean. Albatross, Barren, and Hunter's Ishmds, were next 
examined; and, on the 9th of December, Cape Grim, the 
north-west cape of Yan Diemen's Land, was seen. On the llth 
they were off the west point of the island. On the 13th, they 
passed the south-west cape. They afterwards followed the 
coast, till they had completely established the fitct of the in- 
sularity of the land, and again reached Sydney on the llth 
of January 1799. If we take into account the extent of this 
voyage, its dangers, and the scanty means with which it was 
successfully accomplished, the feat places Bass and Flinders 
in the first rank of those skilful and daring seamen who have 
secured for their country no less honour than territoiy. 

With the more modem discoveries it is necessary to be brief. 
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In 1800, Grant dlfloofvcnd tbe eoMt to the wertwwd of ! 
Land at &r m Kortlramberkiid. This portion heaiii st pre- 
sent, the name of Grants Land. The fint oonstruetor of an 
Ansfcralian map was John Ozleyt the snrfeyop-genend of the 
colony. His e^editioiis in 1815» ondertaken hj order of the 
goremment^which expeditions flmiished the materials for his 
map, are the only exftoalions of the period aoeompaoied hf 
authentic xeoords. He completed the diseoyeiy of the cham of 
mountams, called the Blue Monntaans^ rangiog from north to 
sonth; and which, diriding the eastern firom the western 
waters, constitute the most promiaeot ftatnres in the con* 
figuntion of the coontty. 

Captain Sturt went still further to the westward, and dis* 
covered the Biver Darling, which he left ranning to the south* 
weit,inhititttde30''20' S.andlongitttdel45odO'£. In 1830, 
Captain Stnit again set out from Yass Fhons, in a westerly 
direction ; and keeping along the hanks of the Mnrmmhidgeey 
he discoyered its junction with the Lachlan. Descending this, 
he came to a second confluence with a rirer from the south- 
west, to which he gare the name of the Mansj; this stream la 
ahont to play an important part in the commerce of Soutii 
Australia and Yktoiia. Still &rther, in ktitude 84<>, he fbund 
a third conflnenoe, fonned hy a river from the north-east, 
having all the appearance of the Darling, which he had left in 
latitude dO^'. f^m this last junction he fdlowed the course of 
the river to its emhouchure in Lake Afezandrina and the sea, 
this heing the farthest point which had heen reached by an 
overland journey. 

In an opposite direction to that pursued hy Captain Sturt, 
the Government despatched' the late Mr. Allan Cunningham, 
the colonial botanist; who, keeping to the westward of the 
dividing range, discovered laige tracts now occupied by squat- 
ters. Mr. Cunningham, after crossing numerous branches of 
the Darling, succeeded in tracing it to its source, or, rather, to 
the junction of numerous streams to the northward and 
westward of Mareton Bay, after which it pursues its own 
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eoQTfle for 300 miles, not receiving the waters of a single 
tributary. 

Mr. Cunningham was followed by Sir T. L. Mitchell, who 
between 1882 and 1836 made three expeditions into the interior 
by order of Groyemment. He penetrated further than Sturt, 
and met the Darling in latitude 29^ south. The discoveries of 
Sir T. L. Mitchell have proved of great importance, Australia 
Felix, now the colony of Victoria, being amongst their number, 
though the existence of a fine country in this direction was pre« 
▼iously partially known. In 1846, Sir Thomas Mitchell made 
a fourth start, which was productiye of many yaluable dis- 
coveries, he having found several large rivers, and a tract of 
country equal in extent to the United Kingdom, available for 
every purpose. 

The next explorer of importance was the ill-fated Dr. Leich- 
bardt, a German gentleman of science and enterprise, about 
whose mysterious disappearance on his last journey so many 
doubts and fears are at present entertained. On his first over- 
land journey, Dr. Leichhardt started from Moreton Bay to 
Port Essington, the journey occupying thirteen months. The 
most important results of his expedition were the discovery of 
numerous rivers^ fine districts, and the fact of a communication 
existing between the east and north-west coasts of Australia. 
From his second expedition, there does not appear the slightest 
hope that he will ever return, he having doubtless fallen a 
sacrifice to his love of enterprise. 

In addition to these, Capt. Stokes has added immensely to 
our knowledge of the hydrography of tropical Australia, as 
have also Mr. Tyre to the country between Fort Phillip and 
the river Glenelg, Mr. Dixon at Moreton Bay, and Count 
Strzelecki at Gipps* Land. To these must be added a body of 
ea^orers whose services in discovery have been most valuable, 
whilst in their prosecution they have for the most part created 
the wealth of the colony, viz., the squatters. By these and 
other enterprising men, the progress jf discovery is even now 
almoft as rapid as ever. 
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To these territorial discoveries must be added the diaeoveries 
of gold in the districts of Bathurst and Victoria, in mawri 
which have no parallel in the history of the {Krecbus metals. 
As this subject will be fully treated in asother plaoe^ we shall 
onut farther mentioa of it ] 



CHAPTER HL 

HABBOUBS AtTD BITEBS OF THE SETTUBB FOBTIOK Of 
AVSTBALIA. 

Tvrofold Bay— Bateigian*s, Jems, and Botany Bay»— Fort Jackson—Broken 
Bay — ^Port flnnter — Port Macqnarie — Moreton Bay — Biyera— Hawkesbnry 
— ^aeleay— -Clarenoe— Bidhmottd — Brisbane — ShoalhaTon — Manning— 
ifacgnarie— -Mnmuttbidgee— Mun^F^-Lake Akumdrinar—Baiiling-^-Ped 
BiTcr— Harbonrs of Yictori&— PorUand Bay— Weatem Pott-^ntb Aafl» 
tialian Ports— Ports of Western Anstralia. 

Tbbbb is a general impression in Enrofpe ^at Aostealia is defi** 
dent in harbours and navigable rivers. Wkh regard to har- 
bours on its coast line nothing can be more carroneaus. It is m 
interior navigation that the country is found wanting ; but evem 
in this respect recent research has discovered that .gi^t prac- 
tical advantages exist, which only require ordioaiy aatocgy to 
render internal rivers available to an immense extent of eouxi'^ 
try, which is as yet without the means of any but the most 
expensive modes of conveying produce to the port of ship- 
ment. 

The colony of IsTew South Wales contains an abundance of 
excellent harbours, into which some considerable rivers disem- 
Ix^e themselves. The best way, perhaps, of giving to the 
general reader a knowledge of the hydbx>grapby of Ibis portup 
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of Australia, will be to lead him from Gape Howe, at the 
southern extremity of the colony, to Moreton Bay, near its 
northern boundary, notifying the principal rivers only, as they 
fall into the various estuaries in which they join the ocean 

1. Ttpo/old Bay is situated in the county of Auckland, 240 
miles to the south-west of Sydney, and thirty from Cape Howe. 
It was discovered in 1798 by Mr. Bass, when exploring, in an 
open boat, the coast to the southward of Botany Bay. It is an 
ezoeUent harbour, affording safe anchorage, and is protected 
from all but easterly winds. Flinders, who was here with Bass, 
named one of the coves Snug Cove ; it is large enough to afford 
anchorage for half a dozen vessels. This is interesting from its 
having afforded shelter to Bass during his daring exploration. 
A township has been formed here named Eden ; but from there 
being no fresh water, and from the anchorage being exposed to 
■outh-west winds, it has made but little progress. 

A cove situated on the south shore of Twofold Bay affords 
perfect shelter for vessels, and here is situated the town of 
Bo}rd, which is already a flourishing port, and being the 
harbour to the Maneroo country, now known to abound with 
gold, must become a place of considerable commercial im- 
portance. Point Brierly, about a mile from the township, has 
» particular interest attached to it, as being the point off which 
Captain Cook lay to on the night of the 2(Hh April 1770, after 
having first made the land of New South Wales, near Cape 
Howe. 

Twofold Bay has long been known as a port from which a 
large number of sheep and cattle have been shipped to neigh- 
bouring colonies, especially Kew Zealand. These have all 
been bred in the Maneroo country, chiefly by its discoverer, 
Dr« Inday. Mr. Boyd has extensive whaling establishments 
here, and eventually the port must become a formidable rival 
to Sydney itself not only from the abundance and value of its 
produce, but from its position with regard to the principal ports 
of the neighbouring colonies. It is already the general rendei* 
Tons of all steamers plying from the metropolis to the southern 
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settlements, and is flourishing beyond the ezpectatbns of those 
who founded the settlements on its shores. 

2. BatemafCa Bay^ in the county of StVincent, in latitude 
36 degs. south, 170 miles from Sydney. It reoeiyes the waters 
of the Macleay river, which diyides the district of Madeay from 
the county of Macquarie. On its banks is a great extent of 
available land. The town of Eempsey stands on this river, 
which receives also the waters of the Clyde. 

3. Jervis Bay.-^A fine harbour in the county of St Yinoent, 
situated in latitude 35 degs. 6 min. south. The entrance to the 
bay is two miles wide, and the harbour extends for about twelve 
miles inland. The port, which is about eighty miles from 
Sydney, is easy of access, safe, and commodious, affording shelter 
from all winds, and having room for 200 sail of ships, with 
plenty of wood and water. Jervis Bay was discovered by 
Lieutenant Bowen in 1791. 

4. Botany Bay^ in the county of Cumberland. — ^This was the 
first spot at which Captain Cook hinded on the 28th of April 
1770, early on the morning of which day he anchored under the 
south shore, about two miles from the entrance. The harbour 
lies in latitude 34® S., long. IHV W E., and is about five miles 
long. It is fourteen miles to the southward of Sydney 
Heads, and is wide, open, but unsheltered for vessels, whidi was 
the reason why Captain Phillip rejected it as the locality for 
the first colony, as narrated in the preceding chapter. The bay 
receives the waters of Cook's and George's rivers, but is of no 
account as a shipping harbour, the few advantages it has being 
eclipsed by its magnificent rival Port Jackson. The country 
in the vicinity of the bay is remarkable for its sterile appear- 
ance, and yet for the diversity of its v^;etation, from which 
the naturalists of Cook*s expedition gave it the name of Botany 
Bay. Beyond the interest attached to it as the originally des* 
tined locality of the first settlement, the harbour is not entitled 
to much consideration. 

5. The next harbour to the northward is the tu-fsmedPart 
Jaehionj so called, as previously narrated, from a seaman r 
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GoMlV fldiipi» ^e Endeavowr, who descried it fnm the mast- 
head, but whose report eoneemiDg U was disregiiEded bj the 
gireat aavigatesv This barbottr, m point of beauty a&d capacity, 
is^ perhifM, uaeqiialled. Tboasands of ships might be an- 
ehored ia seetuity within its compass, and so Weltered is evexy 
part by natural ppdjeGtkms and indentatioBa, that it wonld be 
Beift to knpossible for a yessel, possessed of ordinary gromid- 
tackle, to be wrecked. With the exoeptioii of a small rec^ not 
far irom the entaiiee^ called the ** Sow and Figs^** it has not a 
danger, and even thi» it not regarded as swd^ being easily 
s>7oidedy eren witfaoat a pikl^ 

To loake Sydney lieadft with certainty is no bad test of the 
skill of a mnrigaitor arriving from a long vo^ptsge, and the mose 
to if he h«¥6 approadied it from the passage round Ym Diemen's 
Land, inetesd of that through Basa's St^nut, ythamh k the one 
usually taken. The coast presents a^litte of isoiebovnd cliffs, 
ef gpmat he%ht aad extent^ and it ia not till the vessd is nearly 
aniroaehing. these, that the entrance to the harbour, betweea 
two of the liMMr and sourodiy imo miles wide, can be seen. 
Whea oneo within the heads^ the eye of ^m emBgranit, for so 
bH^ mottto aceastomed to the k>ng monoto&y of sea, is gaif 
tified by a scene of the most ejEqnisite beaitty. He feek as 
though he wopa in a new world; the tcopical character of the 
in^getation, though the larbour k some degrees £rom the trc^ 
•-^the picturesque Ibfme of the ]slaDdo--^e wild cliffs behind 
him» and the swetling hdghts m &ont, eoverod with elegant 
▼ilks and pleasiue-groundB, looking down on the city stretched 
along the shores of SydJMy Cove — all oembtne to impress him 
with a sense of the importance of the capital of the soatfaem 
world, in itself a wonder ; fix little more liian sixty years agxk, 
the e^ot where the beaatifid city now stands was a sandy 
desert, endi«led by huge forests, as savage na were their mir 
tutoied inhabitants f wh^ the waters of the port, now teeming 
with ships and boats without number, were gassed on by a race 
which had not reached the degree of intelieet sufficient to lead 
hem to the construction of eyea a canoe. 
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On passfig the Korth and South Heads, different points of 
l«id, c^ed Iffi^e Head, George's Head, Bradley's Head, &&, 
present themselves, and the Tojager now sees the many bays- 
of great extent, wMch open to view on either side, the main 
stream serving as an approach to their friendly shelter. These, 
again, are flanked by islands which serve as natural break- 
waters, as Garden, Hnchgut, Clark, Shark, Groat, Johnson's, 
and Cockatoo islands. These bays continue on either side for a 
long distance up the estuary, which at about twenty-five miles 
from the heads narrows into a creek, called the Paramatta 
river, &om the town of that name located on its banks. The 
distance between Sydney and Paramatta is about eighteen 
miles, and numerous steamboats ply between the two places, the 
latter ot which may be regarded as the Graves^id of the 
farmer. As our present purpose is merely an outline of the 
coast harbours, we shall reserve further mention of this magni- 
jScent harbour tSl we come to treat of its commercial im- 
portance. 

6. Broken Bay divides the eounties of Cumberland and 
Norliiumberland. It was discovered byCapt Cook, and was 
deemed, by Capt. Phillip, a fit place for the reception of the 
first colonists, had he not discovered Port Jackson on his way 
to explore it* The soi^h head i» visible from the Sydn^ light- 
liouse. This bay is much exposed to east, south-east^ and 
north-west winds. Broken Bay forms the entrance to Pitt 
Water and Brisbane Water, the former eonstitutingits southern 
branch. The latter k twelve miles long by seven wide, and 
receives the waters of the Erina and Narrara creeks, the former 
flowing into it at the town of East €rosf<Nrd. This district sup- 
plies Sydney with a large quantity of timber for building 
purposes. 

7. Port Hunter^ formerly called Coal River, is the port of 
Newcastle, the capital of the great coal- mining district of New 
South Wales. It is about eighty miles to the northward of 
Sydney harbour, and its entrance is sheltered by Coal Island. 
It is a port of considerable trade. 
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Fort Hunter -receives the waters of some considerable streams, 
the principal of which is the Hunter River, so named in honour 
of Governor Hunter, during whose administration the river was 
discovered. It rises on the Liverpool range, and has a course 
of about 200 miles. It is, however, navigable for about thirty- 
five miles only. About twenty miles from Newcastle, the 
Hunter River receives the waters of the Williams River, which 
rises on the Mount Royal range ; and at the head of the navi- 
gation it receives another called the Patenon, at the town of 
Hinton. Both these last named rivers are navigable for a 
greater distance than the main stream. The fertility of the 
soil on the margin of these rivers, together with the extent of 
water communication, renders these districts amongst the finest 
in the colony. 

The Hunter River also receives the Goulbum, which is an 
aggregate of the waters of many lesser streams, among which 
are the Munmurra, Gmi, Bow, Gummum, Halls, Giants, Wid- 
din, Wolar, &c It empties itself into the Hunter at the south- 
west angle of the county of Durham. 

Near the head of the navigable part of the Hunter River is 
the town of Morpeth, twenty-nine miles firom Newcastle. 
Throughout the greater portion of the year, there is a commu- 
nication daily, by steam, between this place and the metropolis. 
Coal mines have also been opened here, and a considerable trade 
is carried on with Sydney. 

At the junction of Wallis Creek with the Hunter River stand 
the towns of East and West Maitland, about twenty miles from 
Newcastle, two from Morpeth, and 127 from Sydney. West 
Maitland, in particular, is a large and thriving place, and has 
an extensive manufactory of colonial tobacco, which is rapidly 
approaching American in quality. 

8. Port Stephens is a fine harbour, situated in the county of 
Gloucester, in lat 32^ 40^ S. It is a large estuary, about fifteen 
miles in length, contracted near the centre to about a mile in 
width. The entrance to the harbour is much impeded by 
■•and-banks. At the north-west comer Port Stephens receives 
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the river Kamah, on which river, at the dntanee of ahout 
twelve miles np, stands Boorral. It receives, also, the waters 
of the Myall, which here expands into a lake of the same name. 
On the northern bank of the harbour stands CarringtoD, the 
capital of the county of Gloucester,— a neat little town about 
100 miles from Sydney. 

9. Marrington Inlet is the northern entrance to the river 
Manning, in the county of Macquarie. It was so named by Mr. 
Ozley, in honour of the Earl of Harrington. The Manning, so 
called in honour of the Deputy Governor of the Australian 
Agricultural Company, is in lat. 32^ S., where it forms a kind 
of delta, with but an indifferent harbour in any of its mouths. 
The adjacent country is very beautiful, and the soil fertile, so 
that it has attracted a considerable number of settlers. This 
river has its rise in the dividing range of hills, near where the 
Peel River flows into the interior. The Manning is about 220 
miles from Sydney. 

10. Part Maequarie. — A large harbour, about 220 miles to the 
north-east of Sydney, which was discovered by Mr. Ozley, and 
named by him in honour of the governor. It receives the 
waters of the river Hastings, so named by Mr. Oxley after the 
Governor-General of India. The country bordering on the 
Hastings is richly diversified with hill and dale, and abounds 
with timber. To the north-east, the river opens into reaches of 
great width and beauty, extending to the sea. To the north 
and south-east are some extensive lagoons, which have a com- 
munication with the ocean. 

11. TWa/ Bai/, in lat. 30<>51'S., lies at the northern ex- 
tremity of the county of Macquarie, and receives the waters of 
the Macleay. 

12. Shoal Bay is situated in the Clarence River district, in 
lat. 29® 25' S. Steamers ply between this place and Sydney. 
Clarence River is navigable for upwards of eighty miles, and 
rises in the dividing range near Ben Lomond. Drayton is the 
chief place on this river. 

13. Moreton Bay is a large sheet of water in the coimtyof 



Stanley, extending from north to south more than sixty miles. 
It lies between the 27th and 28th parallels of sonth latitude, 
and is accessible for ships of large size by two different channels, 
the one to &e north and the other to the south of Amity 
Island, at the entrance of the bay. Moreton Bay is defended 
from the sea by Stadbroke Island and a projecting headland , 
there are eighteen feet of water over the bar, and many islands, 
shoals, and banks inside, widi numerous channels between 
them. 

Moreton B^ recerres four nayigable streams, — ^the Brisbane, 
Logan, Tweed, and Scott rivers. The Brisbane enters the boy 
from the westward towards its southern extremity, the entrance 
being concealed by a small island, c&Iled Bird Island. There is 
a bar at Amity point, at the mouth of the river, which vessels 
of eonsidersbie draught of water cannot pass. The source of 
the river is in the mountain ranges to the northward, but it 
receives considerable • streams in its course, which, together 
with the main river, traverse a large extent of country. The 
tide ascends fifty miles abo^e the mouth of the river, flowing 
also up the southern branch, the Bremer, on which stands the 
town of Ipswich. The capital of the district is Brisbane, on 
the river of the same name. 

Fort Hacking, — A beautiftil harbour, situated in the county 
of Cumberland, about eighteen miles to the southward of 
Sydney Harbour. It was so named from the pilot who dis- 
covered it. 

The above are the principal coast harbours of New South 
Wales, and are spread over about ten degrees of latitude. 
There are numerous minor havens, a description of which 
would be of little interest to the general reader. 
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As has been previously observed, the whole of Australia, and 
New South Wales in particular, is deficient in internal naviga- 
*in. This is the great drawback. to the cultivation of wool in 



tiw mterior, ^e expense of carriage to the ports of shipment 
fcrming a serious drawback to the ^ofits of the squatter, by 
frliich class by far the greater proportion of wool is produced. 

Some of the rivers have already been mentioned, in con- 
neetion widi the estnaries into which they disembogae. Others 
are eboefiy ae follows: — 

7^ Hawha^uTf^ in the county) ci Cnmberland, empties 
itself into Broken Bay. The town oi Windsor is built on its 
tenks^ at the distance of thirty-five miles from Sydney, and 
twenty mile» ftom PiEuramatta. l%e town stands at the con- 
ftwnce of the soath cre^ with the Hawkesbory River, though 
fRHn the tortttooB character of the latter it ia 140 mUes from 
tfie aea. The liver tb oavigible for vessels of 100 tons burthen 
Ibr feur mfles above WmdAir. The town is elevitted about 100 
ISset abwvB the river, which here flows between noble over* 
hanging ^M^ some of wfaidi fa« 600 ftet in height The 
Hmrkesbmy 19 a continuation of tilie Nepean Biver, after the 
jobctioo of tlve totter with a eeimdentble stream, edled the 
0fmiu river, whieh ibkms from a remazkalde deft in the Blue 
Monntans, in the vicinity of the town of RichmoBd. 

ilie Macleay rises in the dividing range, and en^en the sea 
at Trial Bay, and its benders xoaj be tiaced far up ^iroiq;h the 
mountam to ^ tal)le land of New England. There is a bar 
at its moath, but it is navigable for coasting veawk for a di»> 
taice of thirty-foar miles. After passiog several secondaiy 
gferesms, the vaUeys, separated firom that of the Macleay by 
langes of Inlls^ are watered by ^ Odalberree and the Bdlen- 
gen. lai the course of the Macleay river theia are several large 
cataracts. One of these, fiom the accounts given of it, must be 
ef great noMgaitade, the whde river ifdling from a height 

The Clarence rises in the dividing range near Ben L(»nond, 
toms throDf^ iA» Clarence district, and empties itself into the 
Stdftc, lear Shoal Bay, in south latitude 29i|''. It is navigable 
te apwanb cf eighty mEes for steamers, whilst seme craft 
for maety Bate* from ita month. Thia is one of the 
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finest rivers yet discovered in Australia, and firom the richness 
of the country through which it flows, must one day become of 
great commercial importance. The country around is re- 
markable for the excellence and beauty of its timber; the cedar 
ranking first among its vegetable productions. Large sums 
have been given in London for some logs of cedar from this 
district, for the most expensive kind of cabinet-work, in which 
it often surpasses the best specimens of mahogany. 

The Clarence is obstructed by a bar, yet surpasses all other 
Australian rivers in the breadth and volume of its waters ; its 
reaches, too, being longer and wider than those of any other 
river on the coast. As a grazing district, the country through 
which it flows is of a high order, being, in addition to its fertility, 
for the most part lev^ ; and even the mountains do not attain 
any great elevation, except at the sources of the streams. A 
great number of squatters have stations at the Clarence Biver. 
The communication between the table land along the main 
range and the navigable estuary is easy, and wool drays ean 
descend with facility from Beardy Plains, the table land opposite 
the sources of the river, to that part of the river where vessels 
take in cargo for Sydney. 

The Riehmmd is another river of the Clarence district, en* 
tering the Pacific to the southward of Lennox Head. The 
general character of the country on this river presents slightly 
wooded grassy forest of the greatest fertility. There are few 
rivers in Australia in which so much good available land exists 
unbroken by densely wooded ranges and ravines. The low 
flats near the mouth of the river are covered with mangrove 
scrubs, tea tree, and the swamp oak, but the alluyial land 
higher up is diversified with brush, abounding in cedar and 
pine, clumps of bangola palms, reedy swamps, small rich plains, 
and lightly wooded forest flats of great richness. 

The Brisbane.— 'Thk river falls into Moreton Bay, previous 
to the termination of its course receiving the waters of the 
Logan, Tweed, and Scott. The Logan rises on Mount Lind* 
say, in the Clarence Biver district, and flows through the counlj 
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of Stanley, emptying itself into the southern passage of Moreton 
Bay. The Brishane was discovered in 1823, and has its source 
in the mountain ranges to the northward. This river traverses 
a large extent of country, which produces almost everything 
that can be required by the settler. The banks of all these 
rivers resemble those of the Clarence and Bichmond, and their 
scenery is eminently beautiful. They are already occupied by 
squatters, to a considerable extent, but in the interior have the 
disadvantage of being infested by troublesome natives. The 
district abounds with all the useful minerals, as limestone, coal, 
and iron. To Moreton Bay will be brought the wool &om 
Feel*8 Plains, Darling Downs, B3rron*s Plains, &C., the descent 
being eaey, and the cargoes can be shipped direct either to 
Sydney or England. The Brisbane is much infested by sharks, 
which are here of the most ferocious description, and its banks 
are more than usually productive of venomous snakes, mo8« 
quitos, marsh leeches, stinging ants, &c. 

Skoaihaven Hiver^ in the Maneroo district, rises in a swamp 
near Cormmburoo, about 100 miles from Sydney, and flows 
through the counties of Murray, Argyle, Camden, and St« 
Vincent, disemboguing into the sea at Cooloongatta, thirty«five 
miles below WoUongong. At the distance of about twenty* 
six miies from Lake Bathurst, the river passes through some 
remarkable ravines of from 500 to 1,500 feet in depth. These 
are termed the Shoalhaven gullies. 

Manning River^ so named in honour of the Deputy-Go- 
vernor of the Australian Agricultural Company, divides the 
counties of Gloucester and Macquarie, and has a long course 
westerly to the dividing range of hills, from the opposite side 
<^ which the Peel River is given off to flow into the interior. 
It empties itself into the Pacific in 32^ south, and has but 
an indifferent entrance. The country on the banks of the 
Manning is fertile, and this, with the beauty of the scenery, 
has caused many settlers to locate themselves along its course. 

JEasiings Bker disembogues itself into Port Macquarie, 
which hat been already spoken o£ The country bordering 



OBL the HasUiigB is rich, being a pkasiog undiilfltiAii of hiU^nA 
dale, and "well iimte^. Towards tke nosthnBtifc ^ iwer 
opens out into reaches of graakt beauty. A fefir Buks to ib0 
north and soathHeaat are some es^tensire lakse i^ikli ha¥« a 
commumcation ivith the ocean* 

Tke Turm is ftn Inteuor n^vn:, Jisii^ aev CaUiQa Coltoiit 
and flowing tivoagh tbe /comties of Eoacbm^h and Welling- 
ton. It flows into the i^Mcqiuxie Birer. It is jamarkabk mb 
being the pciiKipal seat of the liTew South Wales^gold minaa. 

Mnria Bdver^ in the county of Maeqtiarie» empties iJaelf »!<» 
the Hastings, at Bt. JohnVi Plains, about a daeen miles frona. 
Poet Macqnarie. It is na?igalile for Ibrl^ mUei, snd liaa ^tti 
its banks a large extent ^availdide land. 

IJte Bremer, in the Mocetaa Bay district, is a «>asid«aUB 
branch of the Bdsbane. The town of Ipswii^ atands on Mb 



The WolhndUly^ upon which stands the town of GkndU 
bum, at its junction with the Mulwasee. Tins stream xeGeif?!es 
the Cox's River, near the junction with die Wacngamba, and 
afterwards flows into the ITepeim. 

Hunter Eiver.—Fide Port Hunter* 

Maria Biver, in the county of l^&opaxie, tsnjAk^ itedf 
into the Hastings Birer at 8t. John's Plains, about flile^ 
miles from the town of Macquade. It runs in a north-westerly 
direction, and. is navigable lor about forty nuks from its 
mouth. There is a large extent of availahle hind on its banks. 
The Wilson Birer joins the Msria« 

The Maequarie Biver b formed by llie junction of the 
Fish and Campbell rivers, after they issue ixom the Blue 
Mountaiiu, near the counties of Bathurst «id Westmoreland; 
the source of the Fish Biver being in the high mountains to 
the westward of Burragorang. The Maequarie winds through 
the plains to tiie north-west, after its junction witii the Camp- 
bell. In some places it is navigable, but in others obstructed 
by rapids imd falls. After running for a considerable distance, 
'^ expands over the surrounding country, the whole sdiea be- 
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waaaag s flea. Bdow this the channel again beconag appsreiiti 
and winds thToagh a TBirt mass of reeds, wlien saddenlj it 
i^ain spreads «v«r the oonntiy, the water rmomig with the 
aune xapiditf as when fiowiBg through narrow banks. The 
Ifocqnarie has been foand, by ^r T. L. MitdieM, to join the 
JkefGng in aboot ktkude 80° sooth, long. 147** eart. 

The FoAmron, in the eoonty of Z>aiham, £o«i into the 
Hnnter at the town of Hinton. It was thia naaed dSber 
Colonel IPVUiaan Faterson. 

Papers River xises on the LiTerpool range, and lunning 
through the eouuty of Brisbane, flows into ^e ficfer Hunter 
atS^enhee. 

The Murrundfidgee rises on te western lidge of the 
dSmiiEaig range of mountains, in the district of MEmevoo, idbout 
250 miles sou^-^west of Sydney. It puisaes a long and tor- 
tuous course for upwards of 500 miles, without leoeiying any 
increase firom iiie country which it waters, it expands itself 
oirer the country into the marshes of the Lachkn, in about B^ 
sonth, long. 144° east. The country which it t raver s es is rery 
fine, and abounds with all the requisites for supplying milliana 
with all the comforts which civilization can requiie. 

The Laehlan rnes in the Cullarin raoge of mountains, 
which divide the counties of King and Argyle. After rnnniiig 
a north-westerly course, it expands into a 'vast area of marsh, 
where it is jomed by the preceding river. During a great 
part of its course it is navigable for large boats, at 200 feet 
above the level of the sea. Near Mount Taiga it receives the 
waters of the Godbang, which rises near Mount Laidley. 

The Murray can scarcely be considered a river of New 
South Walee, though a -pext of its own course and of its tribu- 
taries belong to that province. It rises in the Australian 
Alps, receiving in its course the Mitta Mitta, near the town of 
Albury, the Ovens, the Twisden, the Murrumbidgee, and the 
Darling. It empties itself into Lake Alezandrina, in the pro- 
yince of South Australia. 

The Murray was so called by Captain Sturt in c o mpliment 
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to Sir G«orge Marray, who, at the period of its disooyery, 
presided over the Colonial Department of the State. This 
rirer is the longest in Australia, having a course of from 1,300 
to 1,500 miles. It passes, in a great part of its course, hetween 
high diflfs of sand and clay, whilst in other places it is skirted 
by a broad belt of brush and forest, with occasional flat plains 
on either side, but of too arid a description for pastoral pur« 
poses. The yariations of the stream, according to the wet 
and dry seasons, are yery great. Like that of many other 
rivers of Australia, its course frequently consists of a succes- 
sion of lagoons or small lakes ; these are the natural results 
of a water-system which is liable to be reduced in the dry 
season. It receives the first addition to its waters from the 
eastward in the month of July, and rises at the rate of about 
an inch a day till December, in which month the Murray 
attains a height of about seventeen feet above its lowest or 
winter level. As it rises, it fills in succession all its lateral 
creeks and lagoons, and its flats are laid under water. The 
natives look to this periodical flow with as much anxiety as 
the Egyptians to that of the Nile, but for a very different 
reason ; the aborigines of Australia have not had the intellect 
to turn their river to any purpoee of cultivation. The utmost 
extent of its blessings to them is, that it resusdtates myriads of 
crayfish on which they may regale. 

The lake into which the Murray disembogues is shallow, and 
year by year becoming more so. From this cause it has always 
a heavy rolling surf, which much adds to the difficulty of 
navigation. It is said that the lake is rapidly filling up, and 
that as it ^s up^ the channel of the river will become easier 
of access, and there seems reason to suppose that this will be 
the case, and that thus the river will one day become important 
in a commercial point of view. 

Lake Alexandrina, so called by Captain Sturt in honour of 
her M^'esty, is sometimes caUed Lake Victoria for the same 
reason. It lies immediately to the eastward of the Gulf of St. 
"^inoenti and disembogues into the sea at Encounter Bay, by 
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bnady miles, and its breadth from tiiirty to for^. Its dq»th 
generally is only a few feet There is a large bight in it to the 
aoBlh-easty aad a bttutiM and exteoakve bay to the north- 
vest 

I%e Darling is formed by the junction of numeroa streami 
fimn the westivaid and anrdiwaxd ci Moreton Bay, draining a 
tmflt of eoontiy lying to the nmrtwaid and norlhward of the 
3Tth degsee of soiUh latitude, and onxting finally with the 
witea of the Mazzuodttdgee and Murray, just spoken of. It 
IMS diseofered by Captain 9tnrt in 1829. In the course of 
900 miles the Dading does not reoeiTe a single stream fitom 
either side. 

The B9gan^ in tiie Weliingtoa district, rises in Herv^y's 
Baage, some of its streams issuing also from the less eleyated 
eoontry betwe^ the Lachlm and Maequarie. It flows nosth- 
westerly, and empties itsdf into the Darling near Port Bourke, 
eeeeivii^iii its conne tiie Bollock Biver and Tandoga Credc 
The nm£annity of the Bogan, fiom its rise to its junction with 
the Darling, is xemari^le. In a course of 250 miles no change 
is obaerv3d)le in the ehazmcter of its banks, or the lu^eadth of its 
bed. 

ThB Nammmf^ or P9d Ritwr^ is atoated in the district of 
I^erpo(d Plains, and joins the Darling at Podutaroo. It 
receives the Castlereagh RiTer. 

The aboi'e are among the prifieipai riTers of New South 
Wales, the lesser stoeams being innumecable. Attempts are be- 
ing made to render the Ifuzray narigable, by placing steam^n 
upon it; but thoogh a considaable reward has been offered by 
the South Australian Goyemment for the first successful at- 
tend no ooe sufficiently enterprising has been found to claim 
the honour or the lewazd. 

Erom what has been stated, it will be seen that New South 
Wales, instead, as is generally supposed, of being compara- 
tively destitute of rivers, is really as well fomtshed with them 
«e moBi other coaatnes in similar latitudes. In 1846, no ler 
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than 150 were discovered. The progress of discovery is still 
rapidly going on, and numerous rivers have yet, no doubt, to 
be developed. 

Many other rivers, besides those here spoken of, will be 
mentioned when we come to treat of the territorial division of 
the country. 

. The principal harbours worthy of note in the province of Vic- 
toria are Fort Phillip, Portland Bay, and Western Port. Port 
Phillip may be more properly called a gulf, varying in breadth 
from 20 to 60 miles, and embraces an extent of 875 square 
miles of open water. The port was discovered in 1802 by 
Lieut. Murray, and was afterwards visited by Captain Flinders. 
The entrance to this magnificent sheet of water is, like that of 
Sydney harbour, narrow, being scarcely two miles in breadth, 
and much even of this is occupied by the rocks lying of£ Point 
Kepean, and by shoals on the opposite side. The depth of the 
gulf, form the head to the innermost anchorage, is about 40 
miles. On the western side of the port the bay opens into a 
long navigable arm, upon which the town of Geelong is 
situated. It runs nearly east and west, and contains, like the 
outer bay, an admirable anchorage at its &rther extremity. 
The harbour of Geelong is of easy access to ships at almost all 
times, whereas they are frequently detained for days before they 
can arrive at Melbourne, on the banks of the Yarra Yarra, 
which empties itself into Hobson*s Bay. 

Portland Bay was discovered by Lieut. Grant, and was so 
named by him in honour of the Duke of Portland. It is the 
outlet of a considerable squatting district. The principal rivers 
which flow into this harbour are the Fitzroy, the Surrey, the 
Shaw, and the Hopkins. 

Western Port is a beautiful harbour, and is formed by Grant 
and French Islands. It was named Western Port by Mr. Bass, 
from its relative situation with regard to Sydney, it being at 
the period of the discovery the westernmost extremity of the 
straits known on the north side. The harbour consists of two 
bays, which lie one within the other in a remarkable manner, the 
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inner one being nearly filled up by French Island, whilst the 
outer is sheltered by Grant Island, which stretches across it 
almost from point to point, leaving a wide channel on the west 
dde, but an indifferent one on the east. In consequence ot 
this formation, the harbour on the east side of Grant Island 
forms a canal half a mile wide, with a depth of from six 
to seven fiithoms. The shores of the harbour are very 
beautifid ; and as this portion of Australia gains in popula- 
tion, the port must become one of considerable commercial im« 
portance. 

The district of Western Port contains an abundance of land 
of the first quality. The country about Bass's River, which 
enters the port from the northward, consists of rich alluvial 
soil, and that extending towards Wilson*s Promontory, is 
described as being the finest ever beheld, resembling the park 
of a country-seat in England, the trees standing in picturesque 
groups, over the rich meadow lands. The extent of grazing 
land in this district is very large, and of the finest quality, and 
the geniality of the climate covers it ¥rith exuberant vegetation. 
The Port abounds with fish, and the adjacent country possesses 
an inexhaustible supply of coaL 

The harbours of South Australia are equally good with those 
of the adjoining colonies. They are chiefly comprised within 
the large bays termed Spencer's Gulf and Gulf St Vincent. 
Port Adelaide is an inlet from the latter, and the landing 
place is situated about seven miles north-west from Adelaide. 
Near this is the roadstead called Holdfast Bay, the anchorage 
of which is excellent, but it is much exposed to south-westerly 
gales, which blow here with great violence. From the excellent 
nature of the holding ground, there is no danger to weU** 
formed vessels, as they must drag their anchors two miles up 
bill before they could sustain any damage. Another port in 
Spencer's Gulf is Hardwicke Bay, which runs for a consider- 
able distance into York's Peninsula. Port Lincoln is another 
branch of the same gulf, and is rapidly rising into impor* 
tance. The other harbours of the colony are not of mur 



Ufiofwt^; th«j are prmci{»Uy as fbUowi ^'--^bifQrd fity, 
ArM. B^, Coffin Bay^ Aiudoaa Bay, Streaky Bay, Smiokj 
Bafii DeiiJifll Bay, Fowiear^s Bay, Idcepedo Bay, GniohfiB 

Xb« prudpal ports of Westem Amtalla ase, King George*8 
Souod* CockbiuraSound, park's Bay, and Doubtfiil Island Bay. 
9aiide8 these ihone are a considsinible niuuber of estimiiaB, there 
being BO less than ten between King Geoj^'s Sound and Swan 
Bivor. Xhepe ace usually firom five to ten miles in length, and 
from two to three in breadth. The streams which nm into 
same of these aw conaderafole, and will, when the colony is 
aione folly occupied, afford waXer communication to the inlubl* 
ttntiL In the summer season the water in them is salt, hut 
becomee fiiesh after the rains. 

Xhg GwTg0^9 Sound was discovered by Yaneoaver, and wns 
aamed by him alter George the Third. It is an*exeeUent bad)oux^ 
hsA bwg situated to leeward of Cape Leuwin, in the vicinity of 
which strong westerly gales prevail, it will not rise to eminence 
at • port until the estoblishm^t of a connected aystetn of steam 
nawgation wii& India and the Archipelago, when this harbonr 
will take high rank among the ports of Australia. The i^roi^ 
winds— as is expedenced (mthe extreme point of South A&io^* 
do nof^blow home, as it is termed by seamen; so that between 
the stcength of the winds and the hmd, there is generally a belt 
of comparatively smooth water close in shore, which steam can 
traverse with the greatest &dlity, though sailing vessels within 
the^ame belt would not only make no progress, but would run 
imminent danger of being wrecked, from their inability to work 
off a lee shore. The town of Albany is situated on King 
QeiHTge's Sound* 

^loaii Eiver^ on which stands Perth, the capital of Westem 
Austmlia, aod the towns of Freemantle and Guildford, waa 
discovered in 16d6 by Ylaming. It discharges its waters into 
a lazge bay called Melville Water. This river is subject to 
disMt(0U9 floods* which at timeS) as is usual with Australian 
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rivers, inundate the lands in the yidnity, and cause considerable 
damage. 

The other harbours of Western Australia are abundant and 
excellent, but as the portions of the colony in which they are 
situated are not likely to be occupied for a long period to come, 
further mention of them here would be useless. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

XBW SOUTH WAI.es — TSBBITOBIAL DIYISION. 

Extent— Counties— Argyle— Auckland — Bathant — Bligh— 3ri8bane— Cook 
— Camberland — Gloncester — Hunter — Macquarrie — ^Murray — Phillip — 
BrOxbuTgh — ^Westmoreland — Stanley— Squatting districts. 

AusTBAUA IS the name given to the whole of the Southern 
Continent, or rather island, it being a continent only as spoken 
of with reference to its opposite neighbour Van Diemen^s 
Land. It is bounded on the north by Torres Straits and the 
Arafura Sea, which separate it from the Malay Islands, on the 
west by the Indian Ocean, on the south by the South Padfio 
Ocean and Bass's Strait, and on the east by the Pacific Ocean. 
It lies between 10^ and B9^ of south latitude, and 112^ and 
153^ of east longitude. Its length from east to west is about 
2,500 miles, and its breadth from north to south about 2,000 
miles. It contains a superficial area of 3,000,000 square miles 
or 1,920,000,000 acres, a vast proportion of which, however. Is 
not adapted for the residence of man. The extent of coast line is 
about 8,000 miles. The portion already occupied by colonists is 
comparatively small, and lies on the west, south, and east por- 
tions, forming a continuous chain, or belt, which fringes the vast 
deserts of the interior. This belt is divided into four distinct 
colonies : Western Australia, extending to the head of the 
Australian Bight; South Australia, from the latter point 
to the Glenelg Biver; Victoria, formerly Port Phillip, from 
the Glenelg to Cape Howe; and the parent colony of New 
South Wales, stretching along the east coast to Wide Bay ; 
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induding within these dimensions the district of Moreton 
Bay, shortly, perhaps, to be erected into a fifth independent 
colony. 

The portion of Australia now known as New South Walea 
comprised, till recently, all the country lying to the southward 
of the 26th degree of south latitude, and to the eastward of 
the 141st degree of east longitude, containing a superficies of 
500,000 square miles, or 320,000,000 acres, and having a coast 
line of about 1,500 miles. From this, however, the recently- 
formed colony of Fort Phillip has been cut off, so that the 
parent colony has become more circumscribed in its dimensions. 
The extent of the colony, as at present constituted, is from 
Moreton Bay on the north to Victoria on the south, including 
a coast line of about 1,300 miles, and stretching into the in- 
terior from 200 to 300 miles, comprising an area three times 
that of Great Britain. The districts called << settled," includ- 
ing those of Victoria, comprise upwards of 84,000 square miles, 
or above 22,000,000 acres. Beyond these districts fully a 
hundred millions of acres are occupied by squatters. There 
are not under cultivation more than 200,000 acres. 

The number of squatting licenses issued is upwards of 
1,500, occupying nominally about 45,000,000 acres in New. 
South Wales; and nearly 1,000 in Fort Phillip, occupying 
about 80,000,000 acres. This is, however, less than the real 
quantity of land over which the stock runs. The quantity 
<^ stock in New South Wales, is, in round numbers, 100,000 
horses, 500,000 head of homed cattle, and 12,000,000 sheep 
These numbers must, h'vWever, be regarded as approximate 
only, the real numbers being much more. The accounts 
given in by the squatters are not likely to be correct, as by 
giving in an exact return they would materially increase both 
their rents and assessments, so that, in the official returns of 
stock, the actual quantity may always be considered to be under- 
rated. Nothing can be more fallacious than these returns; 
but being considerably under, rather than over the reality, the 
English reader is in no danger of being misled. 
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New South Wale» is divided mto tlie fbUowug ooanties : — 
Argyle^ bounded by the cottnties King, Geoigiaa% West- 
moreland, Camden, St Vincent, and Murray. It oootaiBft 
about 1,248,600 aeres, eombuied in a length of rizfy miles, and 
a breadth of thirty-ox miles. Argyle oonni^ fiir the most 
part of extensive ridges, with unegaJar plaim between, and ia 
watered by streams branching from the Hawkesbiuy and 
Shoalhaven rivers. It is a hi^y fertile ceiiBliy, the supp!/ 
of water being never-fiuling, even in the extiCBK auBimer heals^ 
This renders the plains of Argyle amongst ^ xiehest in the 
colony. The scenery is highly pictaresqne, and the general 
effect is heightened by the expanding of the river WaIlond^» 
which winds through these deHghtfhl plains. The counly 
town is Groulbum, which is situated on the hanks of the Wal* 
londilly, 125 miles from Sydney. A second town is MBmikii» 
108 miles from Sydney. A third is Bungonia, on Bnngoaia 
Creek, 125 miles &om Sydney. The pepulaticm is estimaled 
at 5,465. Argyleisagold^piroducix^CQiuity. 

Auckland comprehends that pcotiim of New South Walfii 
which is bounded by a line nuuiing from Gape Hofvie ak>]^ the 
boundary of the Port FhiUip distrieti to the point where the 
boundary crosses the 149th d^p^e oi east longitttde, theaee 
east to the sea, and thenoe along the coast to Cape Hoimi» 
Auckland is about sixty miles ku^, and ftaty broad, eontainivg 
asuperficial area of IfiSGfiOO acres. It contains ^200 inh^ 
bitants. The chief towns are Boyd« Eden, and PambuJe, 
The beautiful harbour of Twofold Bay, on whkab Boyd and 
Eden are situated, is in this county. It contains no rivers c£ 
importance, but the oouatiy is well wafcesed by numeroua 
streams. Some portion of Auckland is monntaioefos ; the i«ia« 
cipal elevations beiaig the Waaderer^s Bange and Mount Imlsy» 
3^0 feet above the level of the sea. Hie latter is a w^- 
known landmark when approaching Two&M Bay. The plaina 
of Begs, about tweaty-five miles from Boyd Town, are ex- 
tremely fertile. The geolegicsl character of the county of 
Auckland presents abundant indications of the presence of 



nuneral trefnues, especially the Maneroo dntzict, vhieh is 
BOW known to abonnd with goM.— ifibe Squatting Duftrietf* 

Btttkurst, — This county is bcmnded by the counties of Ea^D* 
bmgfa, WestmorelsDd, Geoigianay King, Lachlan, and Welling* 
ton. It is aboat sixty-five ndles in length, by Ibrty in breadth^ 
and contains 1,190,400 acres. The county eoosists for the 
most part of broken table-land, in many places fonmng exten- 
mwe downs, as BathniBt, Warwick, Kings, Demds, and Fiet^ 
pknuC Open downs of this kind, not imlike those in the 
ndg^bonrhood of Brighton, extend for upwards of 100 ni3ee 
akn^ the banks of the Jilacqnarie. 

Bathurst, xadependaoitty of its gold mines, is one of the most 
flonriahii^ eonnties in the colony. The dimate is proverbiaUf 
liealtl^, and the country admirably adapted for pastoral asweQ 
aa i^gmnltnral pnrposes. The flodks prodnoe same of the finest 
vool in New South Wales, and ^ stock of all kmds is oonn- 
derafaie. It is well 'watezed by numerous streams issning &om 
tibe Bhie Ifonntains, so tiiat it escapes the serere dronghts wiUi 
whofih the coontry on the coast is sometimes visited. From its 
a»ny advantages, the coonty of Bathnrst has become the resl* 
dence of pcxaoos of a vapexim daas, and the society is, in coioe* 
qnence, good* B contains &e towns of Bathair^ and Caicoar. 
The pc^atkm is abont 6,405. 

Bligh is boonded by Brisbane, Phillip, Wellington, and the 
Liverpool Range. !fts length is about eighty miles, and its 
width forty, contaming an area of 1,077,120 acres. The plams 
of this county are veiy ridb, and comprise Harrison's Plains, 
Kmi Phuns, Nandowra Plains, and Welltngtcm Yalley. It is 
well watted, and in scmie parts movmtaiaous. The chief town 
is Ailsa, Uie othezs are Dabceitli and liontefiare. The popn* 
]a*iaai8l,004w 

3risb(me is bwrnded by the river Hnnter on t^ north- 
east, from its source to the river Gonlbnm, on the west by 
the Krui river, and on the north-west by the Tniagroo range 
to the head of the Hunter. This coanty is about nin^ 
adles by forty, and comprises 1,500^160 acres. The district 
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is for the most part table-land, with occasional peaks and 
plains, some of the peaks risix^ to a considerable elevation. 
Amongst these is Mount Wingen, better known as the Burn- 
ing Mountain. The elevation of the portion under combus- 
tion is about 1,500 feet above the level of the sea. The popu- 
lation is about 1,373. 

Camden is bounded by the counties of Cook, Westmore- 
land, Argyle, St. Vincent, Cumberland, and the sea. Its dimen- 
sions are seventy miles by forty-five, comprising 1,400,320 
acres. The soil of this county is very superior, consisting of 
hill and dale, and possessing several large tracts unsurpassed in 
fertility; especially the one known in the colony as the " Cow- 
pastures.** The fertile and romantic region of Illawarra is 
situated in this county. Some portions are high, and even 
precipitous ; the communication with Sydney being obstructed 
by a range of precipices. The rivers are numerous, amongst 
which is the I^epean, one of the most considerable streams 
in the eastern counties. The county town is Berrima, on the 
Wingecaribbee, eighty-one miles from Sydney. WoUongong is 
also a considerable town on the searooast, about sixty-four 
miles from Sydney. The other towns are Camden, Wilton« 
Ficton, Eiama, and Murrimba. Camden may be termed the 
lake county of New South Wales; the Camden and Illa- 
warra lakes abounding with the most enchanting scenery. The 
population is 9,663. 

Cookh bounded by the counties of Roxburgh, Westmore- 
land, Camden, Cumberland, and Hunter. Its length is sixty 
miles, and its breadth forty-four, containing 1,065,600 acres. 
Cook*s county lies near the Blue Mountains. The soil is 
indifferent, but interspersed with fertile valleys ; it has also a 
large range of table-land of a picturesque and romantic charac- 
ter. It is well watered, as might be expected from its moun- 
tainous character. The chief town is Hartley, on the river 
Lett ; the other towns are Emu, Wilberforce, Bowenfels, Bydal, 
and Cole. The population is 3,541. 

Cumberland is the metropolitan county, and is bounded on 
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the north and west by the Hawkesbory and Nepean ; on the 
aonth-west by the Nepean and Cataract rivers ; and on the east 
by the sea. Its character is that of an undulating plain, by 
BO means remarkable for great fertility. Comberland is sixty- 
three miles in length by thirty-eight in breadth, and contains 
914,800 acres. It is by no means well watered, except near 
the Hawkesbory. Sydney, the metropolis, is the chief town; 
bnt Faramatta is the county town. The other towns are 
Liverpool, Windsor, Campbell Town, Penrith, Appin, Narel- 
lan, St. Mary's, and Ryde. The ports are Fort Jackson, 
Botany Bay, Fort Hacking, and Broken Bay. The popu- 
lation is 81,114. 

Durham is bounded by the counties of Brisbane, Hunter, 
KorUiumberland, and Gloucester. Its length is sixty miles, 
and its width fiflty, comprising 1,344,180 acres. This county is 
well watered, and contains several rivers of some magnitude. 
A portion of it is mountainous. The capital is Fatterson, on' 
the river of the same name. The other towns are Musselbrook, 
Seaham, Clarence Town, Dungop, Hinton, Greford, Merton, 
and Camberwell. The population is 7,928. 

Georgiana is bounded by Argyle, Westmoreland, King, 
and Bathurst. The county is fbfty miles long, and forty 
broad, containing 1,281,360 acres. Some portions of the county 
are mountunous. It is well watered. The portion of Geor- 
giana bordering on Argyle contains gold. The chief town of 
the district is Bingham. Georgiana contains 1,525 inhabitants. 

Gloueeeter is bounded by New England, Durham and Mac- 
qnarie. It is eighty miles long, and sixty-five broad, compris- 
ing 1,375,200 acres. This coimty contains the Australian 
Agricultural Company's grant of 437,102 acres, forming a 
parallelogram which extends from the Manning River to Fort 
Stephens. The northern parts of the county are mountainous. 
The chief towns ^re Raymond Terrace, the capital, on the 
liver Hunter, at its junction with the Williams River; Car- 
rington, on tiie shores of Fort Stephens, and Stroud, on the 
Karuah river. The Church of England has considerable por 



aettioDf in liiis county. la the vicimty of these ia an extm* 
ardinary geological fireak of nature. A line o£ hills beais 41 
striking reiaemhlanoe to a mined fortress, and the masses of 
rent rock are thickly dotted with granite halls of the siae of 
omnon halls, half imhedded as would hare heen the case 
had they heen fixed wiUi an insufficient charge of powder; 
The county ahsfunds with other nnnenilogieal curiosities. 
Gloucester contains numerous rirera and creeks, the chief ^ 
which are the Manning and Williams xiTers. The poimlation 
is a,149. 

Hunter is hounded hy Brishane, Durham, Northumherland, 
Cook, Boxhurgh, and Phillip. It is seventy miles long, and 
forty-seven hroad, containing 1,315,840 acres. The prindpal 
rivers are the Hunter, Groulhum, and Macdonald* Jexxy^a 
Town is the capitaL The population ia 1,063. 

Xing is bounded hy Ai^k, Georgiana, Bathurst, Lachlan, 
and Murray. It contains aliout 1,159,840 acres. This county 
is in some parts mountainous, and is well watered. Some parta 
axe very fertile, as at Boorowa and Yass Plains. The chief 
town is Gunning. The population is 2,505. 

Macquarie is hounded by Madeay, New England, Glou- 
cester, and the sea. Its length is sixty, and its breadth fi^ 
miles, comprising 1,408,000 acres. A part of the coun^ is 
mountainous, and highly romantic; the cliffs are the most 
precipitous in New South Wales. It contains some considerable 
rivers, of which the Manning and the Hastings are the pnn«^ 
dpal ones. The towns are Port Macqnarie, on the Hastily, 
Hay, Ballingarra, and Mariaville. Macqnarie contain^ nume- 
rous lakes, the principal of which are Lake Innes, Qneen*8 
Lake, and Watson Taylor's Lake. The population is 1,637. 

Murray is bounded by the counties of King, Aigyle, St. 
Vincent, Northumberland, and the Maneroo district It ia 
seventy-eight miles long, by forty-four broad, and contain* 
1,458,080 acres. Murray contains some considerable rivers, 
the principal being the Murrumbidgee — one of the largest in 
''^^w South Wales— the Shoalhaven, the Yass, Inigery, and 
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Mrionglo* The tovros eae Qaeaabejwi, the capila], ou the 
Dr«r of tiie flame naiae, BoDgendore, Yass» aad Larbert. The 
popnktion is 3,886. 

Northumberland ia bomided by Dtuhasit Gloaeester, Banter, 
Cnmfaerlasd, and the sea. This county is trizty-eight miiea 
limg^ and Mj'Sm bcoad» comprising 1,498,060 aeies. Nor- 
tjumberland is aooond in importance to the metropolitan conniy 
ooiy, being interseeted mth nnmerons cieekfl and imx% giving 
eiery fediity^for nrtemal traffic, an advantage whieh no other 
eonnty in Hew SoatJi Wales possesses to the same extent 
The Hnnter river afiEonk an outlet for the produce of the ivliole 
UHfthem bonndary, and this portion is covered ivith the most 
flourishing fanns and estates in the oolimy. It is the coal dia- 
tdci of New Sonth Wales, and possesses an abundance of this 
valuable mineral, and facilii^ for woddng it, which may vie 
wUh its BritiA congener. Some pacts of the county are 
aoontainoQS, and evezy part is fertile and highly picturesque. 
The valleys are also £uned for their beauty, the Yarramalong 
eq^edaUy. Lake Maoquarie, the largest lake in Kew Sou^ 
Wale^ idx)nt twelve miles from Newcastle, is famed for the 
beauty of ^e surrounding scenery. Several smaller lakes en« 
xieh the surface of the country, as Brisbane Water, Tuggerah 
Beach, and WomberalL The towns are Newcastle, East and 
West Maitiand, Morpeth, Singleton, Wolkmbi, Hexham, East 
and West Goaford, and St Albans. The population is 15,207. 

PhUUp is bounded by Wellington, Boxburgh, Hunter, Bris- 
bane, and Bligh. Its length is fifty-three miles, and its breadth 
finiy-cme, containing 1,035,520 acres. The county is flat, and 
there are few rivers of consequence except the Goulbum. The 
chief place is Bylstone. The population is 674. 

Roxburgh is bounded by Fhillip, Hunter, Cook, Westmore- 
land, Bathurst, and Wellington. It is fifty miles long, and forty 
broad, containmg 972,160 acres. Many portions of this county 
are highly fertile, and it is admirably watered throughout. 
Kelso is the chief town, and Bydal the only other. The popu- 
lation is 2,538. 
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St, Vincent is bounded- by Camden, Murray, the Maneroo 
country, and the sea. It is eighty miles long, and forty broad, 
comprising an area of 1,704,844 acres. This is a gold produc* 
ing county, and its general features are highly interesting. It 
contains numerous rivers, amongst which the Shoalhaven and 
the Madeay are the principal. Its harbours are excellent, 
amongst which the most prominent are Jervis Bay, Crook- 
haven, Shoalhaven, Sussexhaven, Ulladulla, Bateman's Bay, 
Broulee, and Moruya. Braidwood is its chief town, in the 
vicinity of which are the most promising gold diggings of the 
colony. The other towns are Huskisson, Broulee, UUaduUa, 
Marlow, Narriga, Tianjara, and Famham. Its maritime 
boundary is very picturesque. The population is 2,572. 

Wellington is bounded by Bligh, Phillip, Roxburgh, Bath- 
urst, and the Wellington district. It is seventy-two miles 
long, and forty-two broad, containing 1,059,840 acres. This 
county is highly fertile, especially that portion called Wel- 
lington valley. It is well watered, and some portion of it is 
mountainous. Tins is a gold producing county, the first dis- 
coveries having taken place on the Turon, one of its rivers, 
this being still the chief seat of the New South Wales gold 
mines. Several rivers flow through the county, the chief of 
which is the Macquarie. The capital is Mudgee, and there is 
another town called Neurea. The population is 1,609. 

Westmoreland is bounded by Bathurst, Roxburgh, Cook, 
Camden, Argyle, and Greorgiana. It is sixty- four miles long, 
and thirty-two broad, containing 1,018,880 acres. A portion of 
the Blue Mountains stands in this county, some of the peaks 
rising to 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. There are 
several other summits reaching from 3,000 to 4,000 feet. 
0*Connell Town is the chief place. The population is 
1,541. 

Stanley. — ^The most northerly county of New South Wales. 
It lies between the parallels of 27^ and 28« of south lati- 
tude, and is bounded on one side by the Pacific, and on the 
other by the great dividing range of mountains, in the southern 
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portion of which gold is found. It is about sixty miles square, 
and contains 2,000,000 acres. The plains are amongst the 
richest in New South Wales; the principal are Normandy 
Plains, Laidlay Plains, Innes Plains, and Letitia Plains. The 
rivers sj^ the Brisbane, Bremer, Stanley, Logan, Teviot; 
Lockyer, and Pumice Stone. The capital is Brisbane, on the 
river of the same name; the other town is Ipswich, on 
the Bremer. The county of Stanley contains the splendid 
harbour called Moreton Bay. This county, when the gold 
fever has somewhat subsided, will become one of the most 
important in New South Wales. It is even now contemplated 
to make it a separate province. The population numbers about 
2,000, many of whom are Chinamen. 

Besides the above, there are many other counties of no great 
importance at present to the emigrant. Their whole nimiber 
is forty-six ; the names of those not previously mentioned being, 
Cowley, Buccleuch, Dampier, Beresford, Wallace, Wellesley, 
Hawes, Parry, Buckland, Pottinger, Inglis, Vernon, Dudley, 
Sandon, Raleigh, Gresham, Clarence, Richmond, Rous, Buller, 
Ward, Churchill, Cavendish, and Canning. 

In addition to the territorial division of the colony into 
counties, it has also been laid out in squatting districts, in 
which, for the most part, the vast shipments of wool have been 
produced. The importance of these districts, from which the 
prosperity of the colony has hitherto arisen, demand a passing 
notice, and the more so, as their hitherto flourishing condition 
has been so much interfered with by the discovery of the 
gold mines, the value of which, as compared with the indus- 
trial produce which has raised the colony to its eminence, and 
was raising it still higher, is somewhat questionable. 

The principal squatting districts are as follows : — 

Bligh. — Containing about five millions of acres, over which 
are scattered about 1,000 horses, 40,000 head of cattle, and 
140,000 sheep. 

Clarence River. — A well- watered district, of similar dimen- 
sions ; contains about 2,000 horses, 40,000 head of cattle, 
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and 20<M)00 alieep. The ehief gettlenienti are Cawino, <m 
the Bichmond river, and Drayton, on the CSbxentce rirer. 

IkarUng 2>of(m«.— An eztensm digtrict, eontaining a number 
of plains wdl adapted to {natoial porposes, the principal of 
wliidb are Darling Downs, Canning Downs, Cecil Plains, Peel 
£laina, and Waterloo Plains. Some portions of this district 
an monnlainons. The stock eomprises 1,000 horses, 30,000 
catde, and 400,000 sheep. 

LaMan, — A mountainons district, tiiongh containing a 

munber of plains, of vast size, as the Eurylean Plains, the Molle 

Plains, &C. It is well watered, the principal rivers being the 

Mnirondxidgee, Lachlan, Yass, and Boorowa. The stock is 

.jfedkoned at 3,500 horses, 100,000 cattle, and 250,000 sheep. 

Liverpool JPkmo. — ^A large district containing ten mSUon 
aers9. This is the best watered district of New Sonth Wales, 
and contains a lazge number of considerable riyem. The 
Australian Agricultural Company has an estate in this district 
of 562,896 acres, which with dieir estate in the county of 
Gloucester, previously mentioned, makes alt(^hw a milliott 
acres. The Liverpool Plains district contains the greatest 
extent of pastoral country of any in New South Wales. It is 
bounded by two parallel ranges of mountains, ftom which behs 
of forest traverse the plains at intervals, dividing them into a 
aeries of natnral parallelograms. Some of the mountains reach 
an altitude of 3,000 &et. The chief town of the district is 
Tamworth, situated on tiie Blver Peel, in the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company*8 estate, about 254 miles from Sydney. The 
stock consists of 4,000 hcMses, 220,000 cattle, and 400,000 
sheep. 

Mcusleat/ Rwor^ — This district lies on the coast, extending as 
far back as the New England district. The stock is computed 
at 1,000 horses, 20,000 cattle, and 5,000 sheep. 

J/aneroo.— One of the most important districts of New South 
Wales for pastoral purposes, and presenting every indication of 
an abundance of gold. It lies on the right bank of the Mur- 
rnmbidgee, extending over the Maneroo plains. This countx^*^ 
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known M Brisbane Downs, fonns a series of gentle nnduktions 
the'soil being rich and fertile, lightly timbered, and remarkablj 
well watered. These plains lie at the foot ciihe great Wanft- 
gong chain, or Australian Alps, and form a square of about a 
hnndred miles in extent. The district is altogether said to con* 
tain more ayailable land than the whole of Tasmauia, and 
abounds with everything necessary for the suslenance of man. 
In winter, the district is cold, bdng from 2,000 to 3,000 feet 
above the kvel of the sea, but the climate on the whole is 
delightful. The port to this extensive country is Twofold Bay» 
and' as the attention of squatters has been rapidly drawn to 
it, the district must soon become one of the highest inywrtance. 
The stock at present consists of 5,000 horses, 115,00^1 cattle, 
and 400,000 sheep. 

Moreton Bay,— The boundaries of this district are not yet 
definitely defined. It lies for the most part between the ranges 
before mentioned under the head of Brisbane, and the coast, 
extending as fiir to the northward as 26° of south latitude. It 
is^ for a country bordering on the tropics, well watered, and is 
admirably adapted for pastoral purposes, as well as for the 
growth of tropical produce. The principal bay in the district is 
Wide Bay. The stock consists of 1,000 horses, 20,000 cattle, 
and 250,000 sheep. 

Murrumbidgee,'~One of the largest squatting districts in the 
colony, containing no less than twelve miUion acres. It is 
watered by the two largest rivers in Australia, the Murrum- 
bidgee and the Murray. The plains are very extensive. The 
stock numbers 3,000 horses, 100,000 cattle, and 400,000 sheep. 

New England. — Contains about 5,000,000 acres, bordering on 
the Darling Downs district It is reputed to contain gold. 
The Gountiy being well watered, is well adapted for pastoral 
purposes, and the flocks and herds have become very numerous. 
The stock conosts of 2,000 horses, 60,000 cattle, and 600,000 
sheep. 

WdlingUm. — A large district, containing about ten. miUum. 
acres, lies between the rivers Lachlan and Maoquarie, a^jaoenft 
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SZDIXEL, 

TiuB city, the capital of tlie Australian colonieB, and if 
we are to afttaeh vay importance to the a apiratieBS of the 
colonists, to become, at no distant dttte, the metvopoliB of the 
AnsftraSian empire, is situated on the southern ^rana oi Fort 
Jackson. On approadiii^ the city from the heads, it has an 
impoflsng appearasoe, and when we take ineto conwktvtioa 
the compuratiydy short period -clE the essfeenoe of the ticAaaff 
the wonder sb that such a city shoaM have sprmg up witUn 
that period ; its wealth having been entirely «f its own crea- 
tion— the country not possessmg a single article of ooaoBerod 
which has not been introduced by the seMfcrs. ht this Kspeet, 
Kew Soath Wales was almost alone among the eouBtries of 
the earth—of which there are few which do not contain some 
of the exportable necessaries of lifb, hut in Australia nothiBg 
esEportable was inSgenous— all has been created by liK energy 
of the coloinrts* 
From such insignificant beginoiaiis, and witii u aacieti^ft 
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':vuiy years, of the very worst descriptioii, arose this remarkable 
eity. The appearance from the harbour is very striking. The 
dty stretches along the shore, and on the heights, in a truly 
majestic manner; the lower portion alive with the usoal 
adjuncts of commerce, the central part studded with cathe- 
drals, churches, and other public^uildings, few of which are 
first-rate specimens of architecture on dose inspection, but 
which, under the Italian sky of the colony, present a more 
imposing appearance than those of most European towns 
with greater architectural pretensions. The heights of Wool- 
lomolloo, ridng above the city, are crowned with the truly 
el^nt villas of the elite of Sydney society— composed of men 
who have, for the most part, become so by their own efforts, 
aided, it is tnie, by the luck of circumstances, which, however, 
often casts them down, even &om the WoollomoUoo heights, 
only to find their way back in the course of a few years,— rfor 
there is nothing on earth so elastic as a Sydney merchant. 
You may cast him down, but it is impossible to keep him down. 
He will work day and night to gratify his love of display; and 
in this he rarely fails, however thwarted for a time. IVom 
this passion spring the elegant suburban edifices which crown 
the .picture of Sydney, as seen from the harbour. 

The entrance to the harbour is between two magnificent 
cliffs, named the North and South Heads,, upon which, if 
batteries were placed, it would be inipossible for an enemy*8 
ship to enter without being sunk ; the harbour might, in fact, 
be rendered a second Gibraltar. When within the Heads, the 
scene is one of remarkable beauty, from the picturesque 
appearance of the various inlets and islands, the shores of 
which are covered with an ever-verdant vegetation, of a charac- 
ter altogether new to the emigrant, who, till he has arrived at 
the city, feels that he is in a new world. When once within 
the city, all is again English but the sky. 

On pasang through the Heads, to the left is Watson's Bay, 
the pilot station. On the right is the quarantine-ground, 
backed by the burial-place of those who are unfortunate 
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enough to die when thus near the shores of the land of 
promise. Opposite Watson's j^y is the only danger of the 
harhour, the *' Sow and Pigs,** a small shoal, easily avoided. 
Farther on is Bradley's Point, with its miserable apology for 
a battery. On the opposite shore are Yandnse and Point 
Piper. Shark's, Garden,, and Pinchgut islands, are now 
passed — ^the latter so called, because at one time convicts were 
sent there to be starved into obedience. As the vessel glides 
on, she passes Fort Macquarie, and then lets go her anchor 
in Sydney Gove ; the voyage, its anxieties, and we will add, 
its pleasures — ^for there are many, even at sea— are ended; and 
there are few who have the good-luck, as most have, to have 
come out in a good ship under a good captain, who do not 
regret leaving the ship which for four months has been to 
them a home devoid of care, and who do not feel that caie 
renewed by the prospect of the new career which is before 
them. They need be under no fear for the result 

Sydney Gove has deep water to within a few feet of the shore, 
and whar& have been constructed, alongside of which the 
largest vessels can load or discharge cargo. The Gircular 
Wharf is the most prominent of these. This wharf, and the 
cove generally, is appropriated to foreign merchantmen ; whilst 
the steamboats and coasting traders have their jetties and 
whar& in Darling Harbour. The rise of tide in Sydney Har- 
bour is trifling. Nearly a thousand vessels enter the port 
annually, and many ships of large size are built. A large 
fleet of whalers belong to the port, and innumerable tradeiBy 
which periodically visit the islands of the Pacific. Ships ci 
all nations put into Sydney to refit, every facility being 
afforded. Steamboats are numerous, some trading between 
the capital and the outports, others going to and fro from the 
neighbouring colonies ; whilst the Paramatta boats, going and 
coming at all hours of the day, present the counterpart of our 
Gravesend steamers at home. 

On landing in Sydney, it is difficult for the new comer to 
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persttade hisise^ that lie is in a strange hai. KTexTthmg it 
thoroughly English. The principal streets are ^adous^ witiJi 
the footways payed, as in London; the shops might he met 
\nth Bi the Strand,— « crowd of people is bnstlmg ah>ng wildi 
the same hosinesBlfte air as at home. He is hailed by ommbas 
cads YTith the exdamation, " Biddington P hut without its 
usual a^tron of "Bsnkr "^Csb^ wrr is as imSOlihifi m 
salutation as it wouM be were he to pause at the eab-^aod at 
Charing Cross. Drays and horses might he lihe proper^ oi 
Barday and Cbmpaoj, only the horses axe not quite so pie* 
thoric. Teams of oxen, draggiag huge hafes of wool, which 
they have brought from a cBstanoe of perhaps a couple of 
hundred miles m the interkr, are the only things to which he 
has not been accustomed in Ehgland. A currarf yiew of the 
town also convinoes him tiiat the mdustrial avts of his native 
country have taken root here also. Tall dimneyai pouring 
forth Tolumes of smoke, indieate the presence of numereos 
steam-engines; and cBflbr only ia one respect from their 
English congeners, m., that they' are poluting one of the 
purest atmospheres on the &ce of the earthy instead of tiK 
thick, muiicy substance which Londoners are in ti&e habit of 
calling ''air."* 

If he stroll into the market, of whieh Sy^My possesses one 
quite worthy of its- importane&j the scene beisre hint is not 
English, — fyr he win see beef and mutton being sold at a 
penny or two-pence per pound. At another shc^ is a maoi 
retailing turtle at the same price. A little frHPtheron he will see 
some of the vilest fish m creation, the almost only eatable 
one in the Sydney waters being the garfish Wild tnriays^ 
fowls, ducks, pijgeons, and numerous other d^aeies bdoneging 
to the fathered tribes, are there in aibundanoe. The T^table 
market is equally well snp^died ; whilst the fri^ depmrtment jb 
not only tempting, but highly dangerous to a new comer, if he 
indulge his appetite inordinately. Fine-apples and bananas- ace 
as plentifhl as cabbages in Corent-garden, and ahnost as cheap. 



Omsges, mdjona, gnpes, peadbes^ aectuiaM^ plums, hqa^ 
and other ddidoiu fhots, are wkhm the reach of the pooraaty 
for whom, aa m^l as tiwir wealthier iieighboiirs» they often 
fovm the miiUaj meal; tibee whiefa, M classes can uidalge ia 
ezoeBent natiTft wine,— SaoAemey davet, T^Mfflra^ or Cham- 
pagne. All this is B»-BagUflh. 

Tbe marhci ilself k «& qpilorae of the impoctanee <£ Ae 
popylation frpgnpnting it It is ia Gcoige-atreet,. and is faril- 
liaaily lighted^ and jidkaooflly Tcnlilaied. The thro^pi. Yisit- 
iog it Oft a Satorda^ cveoiBg. lesemhle those in Leadcnhall- 
markBt at the nae period. From the hcait of the duaatep 
evosFthiB^ nuMt be sold; aid thek beef end muttoa is not 
beaght by the peand^ hxA by the joml^ a few pence amply 
piovidiBg the Soaday'a diaaer. Aaimal ftod is the least 
in^efftani part of doaiestie expeaditore. 

if Aa aewlly-aadTed immigrant go on, he will come ta 
aaolfaer Eaghsh aseae— Hyde^park, ibr Sydney has its Hyde^ 
parte ae well ai London; and there he will iud the wealthiei; 
iidftbitaats taldng their dnre a» regularly , and with infinitely 
move impertanoei.th«a the £^g]«h anstocrats whom they aza 
earieatnring* At ia Hensiagtoa Gacdeas, the bands of the 
TegiBKnti gaartered m Sydney ore playrag the last new polka, 
cr Ae tin froM tbe leet new openu Tired of this, he may 
nadbla iata the Botnia Garden^ where he will find the flond 
tiearaieaof tuopkal and aemi^sofieal chmea flourishing ia the 
grcabOBl Inanaaaoe, bat not, aa at home, under glass. The 
bahny atmo^Kie anmnd him an^y suffices for all their 
parpoees, aait will suffice £i« his also* 

If he extend las walk beyond the sabarbs, he will be struck 
witii the noTel charaeter of the Teg^Btaldon, but more so with 
the apparent bacrauiess of the soiL If his walk be in the 
disedaonef the South Head,, he will see nothing but sand, as 
white ae snow. Aa a matter-of-oDurse, he will ask the first 
man he meets, how asEfthing eon grow in such a soil P He 
will be informed that anything will grow, as he may judge for 
himself^ if he look aroand him. The Surrey Hills, to the 
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soalihward, are covered with this sand, and a stranger may 
imagine them to he snow-capped. It is said these hilis WiCre, 
in the origin of the colony, pasture-gronnd, hut that, in oon- 
eeqnence of Gook*s River having been di^^med up, the wind 
has driven the sand from Botany Bay. K the knd gales swept 
over these hills, Sydney would he unbearable. 

English, however, as everything appears, h« will not quite 
like the appearance of some whom he may meet. For in- 
stance, when watching the carriages of the Sydney aristocracy 
In Hyde-park, he would be struck by one which excels in 
gaudiness and lavish display. Within he would see a man as 
obtrusively vulgar in appearance as is his carriage. That man 
is one of the millionaires of Sydney, and owes his wealth to 
having stood twice under the gallow8,^once in England, and 
once in the colony, with the luck of a reprieve each time. 
These were the b^innings of his fortune. He is now, or 
rather was— for he has recently gone to his account— the 
honestest and most punctual man in Sydney ; trusted by every 
one, and deceiving no one ; being rich, and without the mo- 
tives for temptation. That flashy-looking man in a tandem 
was transported for bank robbeiy. He is now one of the 
richest men in the colony. The proceeds of his robbery, 
which were considerable, were not recovered ; and shortly after 
his transportation, his wife followed with the whole of the 
plunder. According to the system which then prevailed, she 
got him assigned to herself, as a servant! and their fortunes 
were made. The portly inmate of that splendid carriage 
must, however, be at least the mother of his Excellency the 
Grovemor. No such thing ; she was, many years ago, trans- 
ported for stealing a donkey. Sometimes these rich convicts 
come home, in the expectation that their wealth will do any- 
thing for them in England. They are, however, mistaken, 
and usually drag out an obscure, though ostentatious, ex- 
istence, not unfrequently returning to the scene of their pro- 
sperity in disgust. 

Amongst the pedestrians, omr new comer will encounter 
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tome ' TiHainoiu-lookiog oountenanoes. He need not be 
alanned, — ^all are too well-to-do to care about robbing bim, 
ihongb many would, at one time of their lives, have told him 
to ^ stand and deliver.** He will probably be glad to see, on 
his return to the city in the evening, that the streets are 
brilliantly lighted with gas, and thickly studded with police- 
men. Hiese precautions are by no means unnecessary; for 
well-to-do as are the 50,000 thieves whom the mother 
country has thrown upon the shores of the colony, there are 
not a few 6f them who would have no objection to trying 
thdr hands at their old profession, if it could be done with 
impunity, and anything were to be got by it. 

All this is, however, &st passing away, and Australian pro- 
sperity is obliterating what English poverty effected. Fill a 
man's pocket and his belly, and crime will be absent from his 
heart When the generation of actual thieves has passed 
away, their descendants will be thieves no more, leaving behind 
a sharp Tankee^like people, going a-head at a rate, perhaps^ 
more enterprising than scrupulous. 

The most conspicuous amongst the buildings of the metro- 
polis are the cathedrals of St Andrew and St. Mary, which^ 
towering above the higher parts of the dty, give a dignity to 
the scene from whatever point they may be viewed. The new 
Government-house is also an imposing structure as seen from 
the sea, but disappoints the observer on a closer inspection. 
The style, what there is of it, is Tudor, but the heaviness of 
the building—- giving it at a distance a feudal look — is out of 
place in a country where the inhabitants would ridicule the 
smallest approach to feudality. It has also another disad- 
vantage, that of being in an inverse ratio, in point of magni- 
tude, to the Governor's salary. Government-house is most 
delightfully situated, between the Gove and the (Tovemment- 
gardens, and commands a view over the waters of the harbour. 

On entering the town, by a species of Wapping, as is usual 
in commercial sea-ports, we shortly arrive in George-street, 
which would reflect no discredit upon a European capital, if 
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mmbered amongst its prindpal streeti. Scrfvd. olfber ex* 
oellent streets may be named, as Pitt, Castterei^h, Elizabctb^ 
Macqaarie, Sussex, and Kent streets^ All others are unwordiy 
of notice, and belie the impressaoa ereated on Oitering the har- 
bonr. They have, however, one advantage, whidi it would 
hare been well to hare recorded of Europeaa towns ; they are 
for the most port laid out at right angles, so that the inhaJ^ 
tants of the Australian metropoEs will not, like tiiie deniaeas 
of their EngliBh prototype, have to pull down houses and 
churches in ord^ to render their streets passable. 

The pnblie buil£i^ are nnmerons, though the taafte of nuHk 
of them is questionable. The principal amongst Hntrn are- 
tike Custom House on the Circuhur Qoayr the New Goifft 
House, the Legtsladve Council Chambers, the Treasury, the 
Eost Office^ the Australian Subscription Library, the Folifie 
Office, the Sydney College, the Benevolent Asylum, St. Jamcs*a 
Churdh, Chrisfs Church, St. Mary^s, St Patrick's, St Boie^ 
diet's, Trinity, the new Centenary Chapel, the Jew*s Synagogne, . 
the Museum, and not a few others of a public diaraeter whidlL 
might be enumerated. However badly the azchitectmaii taate 
of the citisens may have been directed, it is not a little credit- 
able to them that so many public buildings should have sfuriuig 
up where, little more thim half & century ago, nothing exist«d 
bnt the forest and the savage. 

Besides these, there are the Hyde-park Barracks, in whidk 
convicts were formerly kept ; the old Court House ; the long^ 
Ime of Hosjntals, and other Government buildings, in Mae- 
quarie-street; the Boyal Hotel, in George-street, built at a cost 
of 90,000^. ; the Theatre, in Pitt-street, an elegant building and 
wen supported ; the Club House, in Bent-street; and numerouB 
private builcBngs of merchants and storekeepers ; many of 
these are el^ant and substantial, being built of freestone, the 
shops being as well furnished as those in L9ndQn, and thar 
contents as tastefolly displayed. 
The glory of Sydney is its Domain, comprising some hundreds 
^ acres on a projection of land which extends into the watexa 
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of the hubom* A few minuteB^ walk iMfings the pede8tria% 
half snlfeeated inA the bot,, doy slmo^pheffe of George-street,. 
into Hyde Bak, fonaerly the raee-course. Tlus, as well as 
bemg' the faiAiOiiable dnre, i» the play-groiiDd of the cky, and 
as sneh presents the spectadbe ei old Eaglidk sports going oa 
with great TJgoor. There ave two> entrances; one, the pubhc 
drive in Hyde Park, and the other, by a detour round the 
Gonre, by way ef Psrt MaoqMde. The pobHe walks are 
admirably hod efBt Thi» advaoiage to the cii^ was fint secured 
l^ Gorezner Maegpurie^ and has evcc noe eentiiuied a pro* 
minent ofajeet of selieihide. latiieloag wailkyiAtheside of a 
ToA oTshaBgiBg a nmaaatac beadit n Lady MMqnarie'ff 
chasr, a seat designed by nature^ and adoraed by num. The 
panennnie views ftom tlds spot ace chansing,, ceteprising the 
waters of the harbour and the north diore. At theentraaoe 
of ike I>MBaiB »a large ^aia^ idwre renews take phue^ and 
then^tary bmdli pofosm as partknhr dsrpa^ aa does aha the 
cftyband. 

The prideef the I>QfBnui i»1ihat portion of k dybtted to the 
Groremment gardens^ Ithasbeenealkdtbe '^EdcBof Eaetem 
Australia," and weS docs it deserve ibeapittUatieB. AUkinde 
of tropical and aemi-trepieal rarities have been heaee brought 
toge&er from all parfis of the globe^ even Indfan and Sooth. 
American phmts doariidiiBg in the giesl e st looniriaiiee* 
Amongst rate European pltats^ 1^ iin^^iBh reader wiil be 
surprised to find the goosebenyand tiie eoxrant ; but so it is i 
the cfimate of New South Wales not besng favourable to their 
growth. The most sfirikiag olgeets are the Koifolk Island 
pmes and the bambeea. The soil is naturally sterile,, but tiiie 
utmost care has been lavufaed upen. it, and the result is^ an 
assembhige of iatoresting' plants which can no wheie else be 
wttnessed. The msBDer in which tihe gaidens are laid out is- 
equally attractzve with tiieir botanic specimens; an air of 
tropical luxuriance being attained bsrabrobberies, dower^pleta^ 
nvimB ng shady walks^ gia s sy terracc% sequestered seats^ and 
lonogingj^aees hewnovrfref tisexodts».ovasbadoived by native 
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figs and other thick-foliaged trees. In one part is an artificial 
pond, fringed by weeping willows, these being amongst the 
rarities of the garden. In the centre of the pond is an obelisk 
to the memory of the botanist Allan Cunningham, formerly 
superintendent of the gardens, which owe much to his skill and 
taste. The gardens are open at all times, and form the favourite 
resort of all classes. 

Public institutions are abundant. There are four banks: 
two colonial — the Bank of New South Wales, and the Commer- 
cial Bank; and two Anglo-colonial — the Bank of Australasia, 
and the Union Bank of Australia. There are also— the 
British Colonial Bank, the Royal Bank, and a Savings Bank 
in which deposits can be made to the extent of 200/. Com- 
panies for public objects abound—- as the Australian Agri- 
cultural Company, the Hunter River Steam Navigation 
Company, the Australian Gas Company, the Australian Sugar 
Company, the Sydney Salting Company, the Australian Trust 
Company, the Scottish Australian Investment Company, the 
Sydney Alliance Eire and Life Insurance Company, the 
General Assurance Company, the Australian Colonial and 
General Life Assorance Annuity Company, &c. &c. 

There are handsome barracks for two regiments at the 
Surrey Hills, about two and a half miles from the city. The 
barracks were formerly in George-street, in the centre of the 
town, but as continual squabbles were occurring between the 
soldiers and the townspeople, the Government thought best to 
remove the troops to a distance. It is, however, an anomaly to 
place the troops intended for the defence of the city in the 
bush. Not that their present numbers would be of much use 
anywhere. It has been well said, that a large firigate might at 
any time lay the city under contribution, in defiance of the 
troops and fortifications; the latter being of a ridiculous 
character in comparison with the importance of the place over 
which they make a show of keeping guard. 

Religious establishments are numerous, all denominations 
flourishing alike under the fostering care of the Government* 
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wbich, under certain conditions, lends a hand to all without 
distinction. The Episcopalians and the Boman Catholics are 
the most numerous. The former are under the regulation of a 
Bishop, and the latter of an Archbishqfi. Besides these, there are 
congregations of Presbyterians, Wesleyans, Independents, Bap- 
tists, Quakers, and Jews, all of whom have excellent places o£ 
worship, and number amongst their pastors many ministers of 
eminence and zeaL There are also several charitable and use- 
ful institutions— as a Benevolent Society, a Dispeusaiy, a 
Stranger's Friend Society, the Sydney Dorcas Society, a 
Temperance Society, Total Abstinence Sodety, and many 
benefit and fiiendly societies. 

Education is equally well provided for. A Universiiy, 
established by the Legislative Council, has commenced its 
operations, though it has not received the sanction of the 
Bishop, not being exclusively Church of England, these 
being his ideas of what a University ought to be. There is 
also a Sydney College and an Australian College, which are 
rather schools of a high character. Besides these, there are 
St. Mary's Archiepiscopal Seminary, the Normal Institution, 
and the Australian School Society. In addition to these, there 
are six schools attached to the Church of England, seven to the 
Presbyterian Church, six to the Boman Catholic Church, and 
one to the Wesleyan. These receive the support of Govern- 
ment. Besides these, there are Independent and Baptist 
schools, which receive no support from the State, and many 
others of a private character. Connected with these are 
literary and scientific associations— as the Mechanics* School of 
Arts, the Australian Subscription Library and Reading Booms, 
the Church Book Society, the Clerical Book Society, the New 
tSouth Wales Law Library, and the Australian Museum and 
Botanic Gardens, the latter being of a highly interesting 
character, and forming one of the most delightfbl resorts for 
recreation that can be desired. 

Sydney, as a city, is independent of the local government 
like the dty of London. It is governed by a mayor, with f 
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SBlaiy of 8002. a yeir, aUenaen, ^ecmiBkoa-cowicUlan, and tbe 
mscoA. staff of an SngiiBii ■mnidfaJltjr, the oaiporation iioni^ 
Bunilar powacs, and iiBiilar tmtreiL over itf n^galatioa. Like 
l3Kir pratotTpei at Iiomc, fiiey diae and ffoilible fonoiufy 
-lii^ d^iatei beiog nm^ more wamskMc far seal thaa ela- 
gaaoe. In aae Tespeet, thef are aQ|»eriar <» Sagikii coupa- 
ratkras: tib^ qiend iSi» public aionejiin the ^jvt far ^wiikh 
it 16 levied, xatlier tfaon oa the iaddtgeBoe of their ava i 



The caloi^ ge&efally poaMases » ^onsideiaUe auaher mt 
ananfaetiiru^ «Btsb]isfaBifiBlBi vis, ae^ei^ ateam Saor-aalSi, 
fifty water-mills, twenty-six wind-aulfa^ 4nreotf-d|giht booe- 
BiiUs, aiDety-£ye aellan^-hoiiBei^ fiye diitiUeiies, twenty^-ftar 
breweries, three aagar sefineriet^tipai!^ loap andcaadie maaa- 
lactariesy fifteen tibaooo and saoff taanafactoieib ^ ^aooUeB- 
^alli fiiotades, producing aanatUy 20Q/)00 juds af tweed and 
bvoaddoth,fi)cty tsnneries, fifeetlal^hsieBtBfor 8aid^gaad pxe* 
aermig meat, four hat, aadfiwr inpeaanHfiKtorie^ onegaswcfffc, 
aeven potteries, one ghaa-hons^ me anwlting-wodh^ and thirteen 
brass and ixan foundries. These arene ihe retania of IdSO. 

The Sydney banks have a dmaUiiaim of ahoaft flSOfiOOi. in 
notes, and aboiEt ^50,000/. af coin in their eo&Es. Th^grant 
no interest on dqposiia, tiumgh these vatj ^xmi 900,0002. to 
4,O0O,O00d, The banking bmaiiieas af Sidney is in a Yoy 
heahhy condition. 

The press is well supported* both daily, bi-weekly, and 
weekly. One of the daily papers, the JSjfdnejf Momimg Sieraldf 
would do hoaoor to any eountry. The weddypnhlicatioas are 
nnmeroas, and for the moGlfc part oondacted wkh intelligence 
and gxMxL taste, thongh sasM are af as iafamaus a character as 
are their congeners published in Lioadon; prorving that in all 
cocmtries the bad passions a£ men demand to be pandered to^ 
as weSl as thev mibeMeets. 

Professional men also abound and flourish, with the ez- 
septicHi of medical men, to whose well-heii\g the climate is 
'liaiieaL Tet even these find their account in the diseaaes 
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if emem, niadi in tlie ^oataiBsB fl^aueB, cs dtt- 
mbere, csnBflt he iadn^ed ia wri/^ impaii^f . Uf wvnds of 
tiro ibwiKbrad^ AImk j;eoitleme& 0ODtev?« to i^ok up « JlTik^, 
Md their tnuttben met fioastaiBtlj aagiaeDtecL by the MUgeons 
nf «iB%rail; «hips, tho^g^ the latter «BAa]iy migrate to the 
jBteriar^ or, heu^ 4iiiMaftgBnted, kare the coloaf oa the fiiBt 
oppwtoiii^. JjiivieDB, m fropartioa to the fDpidatiaa, iiter- 
AUysiraanii theTDUs«oiitaiBi]|gJ%l>aRnfteiSy iinda huted 
• mad tinei^ attoouTBittd frooteorB, who aU find «BipfejnBBfiat» 
£rom the peculiar condition of society; htigatioa hdag mueh 
jBore JhaJHonable smM^ all daasei ihui haaeiQr, whilst law 
ia oanpaodtvieljcheap. 

Ab has heen helboe 'fltate4« the x«Iigiaaa efltaMwhmeiitsage 
numerous and well regulated. There are tiro byMfflicB, 
fi^doef and ITewoastle, the Biahop 43£ Sydney heu;^ sietro- 
pQlltan of Avfitcaha. The bisfaopEic «f J^ewoBBtle corofsiaes 
^ ooBsftiea aoiath af the Hunter nver^ or an ezteot^xf ahoat 
7hO sales by 400^ an »rea huqg^ than the «hak «f Gseat 
Britaiflu The diocese of Sydney -caaiprifleB all the rftWMiHUg 
territory «£ the colony. The number of chiiRiiefii, acooidii|g 
to the hwt retuntti, Is seventy. The Bi^u^ of Sydney J!teoeives 
firoia the colonial tMefiimy a salary «f 2^002. per annum'; the 
Biahopof :B3^ewe«Btie MXK]! 

The Roman Ootholic Church is under the administratioa of 
an acehbishop, and an ezten8iv<e establiduneBt of auhoanliaatos. 
The munher of churches is fif)y-^ht The Arohbiahop ne- 
oeives ^00^ a year fixan the colonial funds^ and a Yicar- 
Geneial 200^ The Roman CaUiolics in Sydney ace anuaaeroas 
body, amounting to a third of the popnlalaoa. This is owing to 
the circumstaiMie of all Irish eonviota haying here hmdod In 
2Iew South Walea. 

Hie Presbyterian Church la under the govenunent of the 
Synod of Australia, and is divided as £bUow8>— F^Kshytery of 
Sydney, with fire ohuibhes, occupied hy<M:dalned mmistera of 
the Church, and a number of temporary «hurchei!, iseiTed ooca* 
sumally hy membera of the preabytayi— Ereabytay of Wind- 
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80T, with three churches, and a nmnher of temporary ones, 
flenred as hefore;-— Preshytery of Camphelltown, with three 
churches, and a number of temporary ones; — Fresb3rteiy of 
Maitland, with four churches, and a number of temporary ones. 

The Synod of Australia has numerous schools under its 
superintendence, as has also the Synod of Eastern Australia, 
consisting of the ministers and elders who, separated from the 
Established Church of Scotland in 1846. They, too, have an 
excellent place of worship in Sydney, and many scattered places 
throughout the colony. 

The Wesleyan Methodists have about fifty chapels, and a 
like number of preaching places. The Congregationalists are 
not BO numerous, but equally actiye in disseminating the truths 
of Christianity. 

For general police purposes, the colony is diyided into dis- 
tricts, which are incorporated for the purpose of levying taxes 
for the support of the police, for repairing roads, and for educa- 
tional purposes. The members of the district councils have, 
however, no control over the expenditure, so that they are 
regarded as little more than the imposers of taxation. They 
have twenty-nine of these districts under their regulations. 

The government of the colony is administered by a Govemory 
who is also Governor-General of all the Australian colonies, an 
Executive Council, and a Legislative Council, for the most part 
elective, but containing a proportion of nominees. The laws 
are the statute laws of England, combined with various and 
occasional Imperial and local enactments. The law is ad- 
ministered by a Supreme Court, consisting of a chief justice, and 
several puisne judges, who combine the powers of the courts 
of Queen's Bench, Common Fleas, and Exchequer, at West- 
minster. There is an attorney and solicitor-general, and bar- 
risters and solicitors are admitted to practise, much as at home. 
The sheriff exercises jurisdiction over the whole colony. There 
is also an efficient police force, under thirty-two benches of paid 
and unpaid magistrates. 

The revenue of the colony is large, amounting, in 1851, to 
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400)6981, of ifiridt Vf,r$9L mm fgtamaL mrnnae, 129,MftA. 
Grown veifeam,'$ai 4,46)M. oltrgy 8Bd sdiool oollMtioiii^ Tte 
gmenSL xenmm ^ dttiiwd from duty «ii' spizits aad toteiwy 
imported, ipirHi dUKallod In tt^ cdoay, port duet, umumum A 
of stoek bcrfood tibe sMed doleicili, tfnetlon dtxey, IceiiMS t» 
^blicsDB, ntftionefenttidiotlieii, poft^cfffioe fines and fovfeitum^ 
fteB of oflfee, ite« TliB Crown xv^NKoiie eoiisifte 0^ 
tlie flflie of famd mhL town allotaieiito, land «id nnmigrotion de* 
poritt, quifc-ten^.lloenies lo sqpmlCmB mud timber outters, nntt 
cf gOTcanmnt^pntnei^ gold lioemei, t^ooeipte for tiieefooit «&d 
ooDiYeymiee of gold, &c^&c: la the year 1641^ in oonseqnenee 
of the num» &r hmd speeuktSoo, whidi shortly afterwaid* 
Ranged to ooioiiy in baidmipt^, tiie mrenna ittie to tlw 
maaaomman, «f ddd^lSU 

The 63Bp(«tveoiiiiBt diiefly of gold, wool, taUow, bee( hidtxi^ 
horns, mutton, bones, oil, whalebone, tobacco, timber, bn^ 
wine^ leather, i&am^ loap, gnm, and a ^wity of mmor articles. 

The in^orts couirt: ehiefiy of Biitiidi, American, and Freneh 
ntaaufaetmnu ISieBiilJriimauiifiMtuiwhnportQdaNWoeliens, 
stationery aad book% mnsifiBl instroments, spirits, wine, iron 
and steel, hacdwave and ironmongery, hats, eaps, bonnets and 
habeidashery, glas^- cavthenwne and cfaitta, cotton, hosiery, 
hbmketB and bedding, beer and ale, wCanhig apparel and slops, 
canvass^ drags, millinery, oDman*s storey salt, silks, tobaeeo» 
ACi^ &c« 

lS<zt to the capital, the Allowing are tiie pincipal towns of 
NewSouth Wdes:'— 

Baaurst.^The capital of the county of the same name. It 
is situated in ktitude SS^ 24! south ; longitude 149^ 29' east, 
and is distant ihnn %dney 121 miles; The town stands on the 
zxv«r Maoipiazie, and reoeiTed its name fh>m Governor Mae* 
qnaiie, in honour of the then seeretaxy of the colonies* Ckrni* 
mendng near thetown are the Batfaarat FlainS) adistriot of natu- 
rally clear land^ about nineteen mQes in loi^, and firom sbc to 
eight in breadlh, containing a sttperfieial area of about 120 
square miles* These phuns consiitof a series of gentle unda* 
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Utions, ^h interyening ynlkyn of moderate extent, Uie «ar» 
xounding forest oountiy being generally bat thinly timbered, 
and patches of the forest stretching at irregolar intervals into 
the plains, like points of land into a lake. The river Macqnarie 
traverses the whole length of the district The plains are situ- 
ated upwards of 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
hence the locality is very temperate and healthy, forming an 
occasional retreat for the invalids of the more arid districts, 
similar to that of the Neilgheny hills in India. Near Bath* 
urst is an extensive lake, the receptacle of the torrents which in 
the rainy season pour down from the Blue Mountains. It 
is &om three to five miles in extent, varying according to the 
seasons. Much of the land on its shores has been reclaimed, and 
brought into cultivation. Bathurst stands on the veige of the 
gold fields of New South Wales, to which we shall afterwards 
zevert. 

FaramattOf in the county of Cumberland, dghteen miles 
ticom Sydney, is the seat of the county executive. It stands near 
the Paramatta river, which is the name given to a creek which 
in reality is the head of the harbour of Fort Jackson. On the 
first establishment of the place, it was called Rose Hill, but 
with great good taste the more euphonious native name of 
Paramatta was restored to it. A small j&esh-water river runs 
through the town, and falls into the creek above mentioned. 
The scenery around Paramatta is very interesting, on which 
account it is a firequent resort of the inhabitants of Sydney, 
steamboats constantly running between these towns. The main 
street is above a mile in length, and contains many excellent 
buildings. 

The Grovemor has a country seat at Paramatta; this is a 
very neat building, and from the desirableness of the locality, 
it usually becomes his residence during a portion of the year. 
The court-house is a very handsome building, and numerous 
others are scattered over the town and neighbourhood. There 
is also an excellent establishment for female orphans, on the 
^ank of the river. Within half a mile of the towa is the peni* 
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tentiaryy or, as it is generally termed, '^fiictory^ for femak 
prisoners, where, whilst the ponvict system was in vogne, those 
who had not heen assigned as servants, or who, having returned 
fiom service, were awaiting new masters, or who had heen ze* 
manded for punishment, were confinedin separate dasses. The 
building is large, massive, and dean, but being situated in a 
Talley, and endosed with high walk, the inmates were not 
at all times healthy. Paramatta contains also a Roman Catholic 
male and female orphan school, a King's school, observatoiy, 
military barracks, military and general hospital, two Protestant 
and one Koman Catholic churches, two Wedeyan, two Scotdi, 
and one Independent, chapels. A woollen manufacture of 
some magnitude has been established here. 

Newcastle^ a seaport town of l^ew South Wales, is situated 
St the mouth of the river Hunter, and is the seat of the coal 
trade. It is about eighty miles from Sydney harbour, and waa 
formerly called Eing*s Town ; the name of the Coal River, on 
which it stands, having been changed to that of Port Hunter. 
It is the seat of a considerable trade, and is rapidly rising into 
eminence, as well from its position, at the commencement 
of the navigation of the Hunter, as from the coal mines in the 
vicinity. 

Maitland, East and West, are situated on the river Hunter 
above Newcastle. East Maitland stands at the junction of the 
Wallis Creek with that river, 120 miles from Sydney, about 
^twenty miles from Newcastle, andi three miles from Morpeth, 
at the head ^f the navigation of the Hunter. The town is 
very pleasantly located, but has the serious drawback of a 
scardty of good water. It has two neat churches, Episco^ialian 
and Roman Catholic. The best building in the town is the 
branch Bank of Australasia. A large gaol was also in course of 
erection here for the criminals of the northern districts ; but 
from the discontinuance of convictism to New South Wales, it 
is probable that it will not be completed. 

West Maitland stands on the opposite bank of Wallis Creek. 
This town has risen on the lands of private individuals, and 



hmnag mm aivwttge of • liberal so^lj <xf fresh water, it 
hm taken the load of it» o^pofiite ndghboor, and may, firam 
tlM tflEtent of its lradc> be ealled the cafiUal of the noxtbem 
diafenctai li eavtams several handHome plaeea of woisSujh 
aanngst whioh l^ RomaiL Catholie choreh is eoaspiciious. 

West M^»«^n^ 18 the oeaite of aa extensiTe ag^eultunl 
oanntrf, and eawnanding, aa k does, the tzafie to aad fircaa 
the afnaftting diBtnato of LlTerpool Pkiiui, "Stm l^laad, &c 
it has heeame a thnying and impoitaat town« Coal immeaaze 
idnrciteiiaiTdj mn^ked m the vidiBity of both East and West 
2fiaitlaiidi» Uie eoal belDf; abandaat, and of a sapesiaT qoalky. 
lids ohfeunaUaoiithe ifot, at the laoderate cake of six ahiHiiiga 
the ton. A tobacco maiin#ictoiy» on aa ^estenaiTe seale, haa 
alu b«a estaldiahed b&re bj two Amerkiaw genHemen, aad a 
vmt icapiovenenl m. the quality of eolonial tobaeea has, in. 
csiiBefiMnee^ tahsn place; this aftiele, now tbat oaseM cuHip 
Tsatioa is beoog appUed to it, promises to become efoal to 
that ef the United States^ An admirable newspaper, ihA 
Mmkhmd Mtroturyy is paUished hete, axid haa contnbated 
naaia ta raise the place into estimation, the ability displayed 
ia. ita celaains heiag ^te eqiud to that of its metropolitaaL 
contemporaries. 

Mtrpeihf above Maitland, stands at the head of the navi- 
gable pesriaoai of Hhe Hunter Biyer, about twenty-nine miles 
fhna Keweaetfe. This is the extreme limit to which steam 
navigation on the Banter ia carried on with Sydney. Morpeth 
is a rapidly rising towi]s and, like its neighbours, has abundance 
of oaal ia the vicinity, some mines being in actual operation. 
Tbe BsBfter Eiver Steam Navigation Ccnnpany haa an ex* 
tansive wharf heoe, and throughout the greater part of the 
3KaE there ia a daily communication to and from the metro- 
polis bf the steam vessels of the company. A considei&ble 
launber of sailing Tessels also trade between Morpeth and 
Sydney. The town contains Episcopalian and Wesleyaa places 
of «anhip» sevend ezceUent schools, steam flour mills, and a 
^tq^QMumlktoiy. 



Wmd^cT » itt tiie mcHropoKiiii eoonty of CamfcgrlnnJ, 
aSwnt tfairty^Te mSes from Syincfy «id tirenty finn Ehi^ 
matta; it is «tcui«ed at tbe eoAHnatce of lie Sooth Ccidc iMk 
tibe HawkesbuTf. The riyer for finur miksabofro Wmknfth 
nsv^U^ lor TMseiB <^ 100 tens burden Hw tDim irtn»ih on 
a Mil loe leet aboye liie leT^ ef the mer» and eommaiida 
extensive views <yver « ^eautilM camiitj. Its boHdingB^ libs 
those of Iteamatla, «re eao^ent, and ititcoBaeeted wkh tit 
nciropolB b j good zoads^ en nUdh sCago eoaohea ply dai^ 
Hie hmd m the vicinily is vei7lfertfle» and the farms. beii^ 
amaHf Hie ooimtiy is highfy ei dUfMed » fonning^m eoBfimotkm 
nith its natural sceneiy, ooe of the most deeiialde looaiitifii vn 
New South Wales. 

Ctoulhtm^ intheeouBtjef Ai^gyk) IM miles &em ^rdney, 
is a flourishing town on the WeDoadiDy, Mar its jonctiDa yti^ 
the Mulwvrree. From ifsvieimty to the geid:i&bU% thi»taiim 
must increase in importsoee. It is a plaoeof mom traie,. and 
poesesses a weekly newspaper. 

Berrvmoy the dnef tows of the eounty «f OsoAn, is «ic^U{f» 
one miles from Sjydney. It is aitoated on. iho Wingeanibbet 
liver, about five im!es^&<n& Bbng Bong. 

IFoSbn^oi^, in tfie eouBty of ©andei^ is coi tha seai coairt^ 
sdxmt sixty mites from Sydney, and fremaa frnrovite. retfoai 
fiirmvalfiAs. B is flntiiated in the Illiw«aevadi3tziat». oaa of tha 
most romantic in the colony. The Illawarra mountaidn ai^ a 
lofty range nmmng' paraffiel to Ihe eaast^ and afiSirdittg> pro- 
spects inoonceivably beaati^l. The Ukwam distikt is a belt 
endosed between t^ mountain and tibe eenn, thkkly waadl^ 
and of exuberant fertility. The deseeaH of te; niflmifaMit ISmbm 
tile most precipitous road inr theeolany. 

Bo^ Town is a rapidly rising town oa the alwes alT«io£bld 
Bay. It forms tibe key to the Musioo oaantrf, and ia tjba 
chief port of outlet frr ^ soatiiHoartona cfetMcta. The Wm 
is named after its frunder, S(^. Bei^janan Bb^A who laeeatly 
met with a premature death when an, a cvuiflfr in hia yacht 
amongst the vhinds of the Faciic* That gcntiaaan had 
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established here an extensiye whaling establishment, employing 
nine vessels in the spenn whale fishery. He also erected a 
pier 300 feet long, and stationed a vessel for all the purposes of 
refitting. The town is well laid oat, and has a handsome 
Gothic church, which serves also as a landmark. The houses 
are built of brick, and there is a splendid hotel in the Eliza- 
bethan style. There are large salting and boiling-down 
houses. A good road to the Maberoo country was also con- 
structed under Mr. Boyd*s auspices. As a port of refuge, the 
harbour is no less estimable than from its rising commerce. 
The government town of Edm also stands in Twofold Bay, but 
from the enterprise of the founder of Boyd Town, it has 
dwindled into insignificance. 

Liverpool^ in the county of Cumberland, is twenty miles 
firom Sydney. Being the centre of a rich agricultural district, 
it has a considerable trade, and contains a neat church, hos- 
jatal, &e. The buildings are in general good. 

Penrithf a thriving^ little town in the county of Cum- 
berland, thirty-three miles from Sydney, consists, for 
the most part, of one long street on the Great Western i 
Boad. This town is the seat of the Penrith district coun* 
dL It contains a Protestant and Boman Catholic church, 
and the use of the Court House is conceded to the Pres- 
byterians and Wesleyans for the celebratioja of divine 
wonhip. 

Appit^ a town in the county of Cumberland, forty-five 
miles firom Sydn^, is situated at King's Falls, where the 
Blawarra road crosses Tnggeral Creek. It does not contain 
more than 150 inhabitants. 

Port Maequarie, the principal town of the county of 
Maoquarie, stands at the mouth of the river Hastings, 278 
miles from Sydney. It was so named by the discoverer of the 
river, Mr. Ozley, in honour of the then governor. 

Besides these, there are numerous other towns established 
throughout the colony, most of which have been mentioned by 
name under the head of the counties to which they belong. 
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Further notice than has been giyen, would scarcely be in- 
teresting to the English reader. 

From the territorial divisions of the colony into counties, 
«quattiDg districts, and towns, we will take a cursory yiew of 
the roads by which they are reached, premising that, with the 
exception of the Hunter Biver, New South Wales has no 
interior navigation worth mentioning, nor any canals; the only 
approach, beyond roads, to an3rthiDg like a rapid means of 
^communication being a railroad from Sydney to Goulbum, 
mnd this has only advanced as far as the formation of a com- 
pany for constructing it : when the latter communication shall be 
brought about, is extremely problematical, as would be also the 
utility of it when finished, unless it were considerably extended. 

New South Wales possesses three great roads leading to- 
wards the interior. Not roads in the English sense of the 
term, but a succession of openings through the forest, in 
which the chance of being lost is somewhat diminished. In 
the metropolitan county, and its vicinity, these roads have 
been constructed by convicts at an immense expense; yet» 
though small portions of them may be considered tolerable, 
the generality are such as an English traveller would be by no 
means inclined to encounter, if any other means of transit 
presented themselves. 

The first of these runs almost north, from Sydney to the 
Hawkesbury, on which is a ferry. It then goes on, through 
the valley of the Wollombi, to Maitland on the Hunter. This 
is the '* great north road ;** and though vast sums have been 
expended on it, it is now for the most part impassable, except 
to a New South Wales horseman, who stops at nothing short 
of a gulf in which his horse and himself must inevitably be 
buried. 

A second road goes in the direction of Paramatta, and thus 
far it is pretty good. From thence it goes to Penrith, where 
is another ferry over the Hawkesbury. The road now ascends 
to the summit of Mount York, one of the Blue Mountains, 
)aboat 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. From Mount 



XoikitlMdstofirardiBtaninl, Iqr « Idod of iantalirai fim- 
plon, constnicted by Sir T. lifitafailL SVomBAthwnt it JflftOs 
lo WeUington Y a1%, wha» H atapa. 

The thijrd rQ>d ImiB &«b Sar^n^t ib teaifBeUmi cf tiie 
colony of VIekKia. Mftctonme^kaorftiiilriiiJ^adasflti^^ 
of giim-4v«ei and piablio*hoiM«iL; the gnuv ibr yoor drane 
improTiqg is the eomfoit jGbr TDinaelf bflooBHW 1^ It-Xwww 
ihjiQiigh Iiiv«rpool» ConqplieUtoiin, Bfinrimm >0«inlhnirn, and 
Yaff, which ^ id^t 2(X> mite fiom Sychifly* Jt mamBmw^ 
lal riven, the first ef whkh k the HoxraBliidite, at Qna- 
d^[ai, 270]iii]fl8 from Sjdm^. Theaeatieihtt Hsme Emr* 
130 miles tother* er 400 jnUss tem Sgrdaejv £!iftgr vaei 
hey oed the Himie, the i«ed orasses tib Qfm^ and wndif 
isiles heyand this ihe GoalfanxB Bi?er. Eram heaeetoJlel- 
hoame is sizly-ifiie lafles, WiOi the eon^tion of these 
isoads there are no means of Jnlsnial transit vhatavsK, Jtheni^ 
wool has to be brooght daw* in .biillobk-Arays Inxa immansa 
distanoMb in ocdcr to ffeaoh the poel of shipoKiiti 
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CHAPTER VL 



ttrnw eovvs irAitSS. 



»— £nut8 — Seed time and hacrests — Qearing — ^Land— -Mode of obtaining it 
— Squatting runs — Coal mines— ConTict system— 8taKfiistic»—iComp«riMii 
with California. 

Tom general appeasnue of New SouA Wales is uadnlatoiy, 
rBateky rinng into biUa of any nMgnitjQde^ €Soepk in the iostanoe 
of what is UarmeA the gtteafe diyiding eham «f moontaiw nm- 
lang fcom Poit ThSDxp to MosstoQ Bsj. Some poxtioos of 
the cettatry esdiibit gneat fertilikyy whikt otiiess are arid aad 
]^rodHeftiTe only io aeasons of ahnndaat zaia. Towards the 
litterior, the oharactar^ the ooDiilEy is tiMit <tf a 4eBai» inter- 
gpersed wife oocMsonal oasea. A range of lofty hills also nais 
along the coast, pandlel with the dividii^ nus^ or Blue Monsa- 
tains, as they axe looaUy tanned; the disteaoe of thetwo vaiyijig 
from thirty to fifty miles. The interyeningispiQe is intersected 
hy nomeioos xiven, haying their rise in theae ekvarions. Be- 
yond the Bine Mountains, a vast extent of tahle-J«id eacteeids 
in every direction, dipping at length towards the int^Qr« when 
it again arises into lofty ranges, with depressiana^ the ooctbem 
amd southern shores; 

Thongfa the forest is in most of the aettled paxts nnnreisal, 
^e timher is in general thiitl^ scatfteied, and presents na oh- 
vtades like those eneonntered in the forests of Amisrwa. He 
"Vegetation is extreme^ heantifnl, thmig^ an Sagjish fiunBr- 
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would call the pasturage thin ; and this is the case : hence the 
necessity for having such extensive squatting runs in proportion 
to the number of sheep and cattle pastured on them. The 
chief cause of this is, that in the heats of summer the vegetation 
is dried up, and the interior rivers for the most part cease to 
flow, a chain of ponds marking their usual course. Hence 
arises the deficiency of irrigation, and the adaptation of the 
country to pastoral, rather than to agricultural purposes; 
though, in wet seasons, the growth of vegetation is beyond 
conception luxuriant. In the character of the v^etation, the 
newly-arrived botanist turns over a new and striking page of 
nature ; and profusely is it illustrated. The scenery is as strik- 
ing as the Flora, varying from the quiet richness of hill and 
dale, to the characteristic grandeur of the primary rocks in the 
mountain districts. 

The Blue Mountains, above spoken of, form a ridge extend- 
ing throughout the whole length of the colony. To the early 
settlers they presented an insurmountable obstacle to penetra- 
ting iifto the interior, even the aborigines declaring that there 
was no pass. In 1818, a scarcity of pasturage occasioned by 
drought compelled the colonists to search for fresh runs, and a 
passage was found by Messrs. Blazland, Wentworth, and 
Lawson, since when the progress of interior discovery has been 
rapidly going on. Many of these mountains are of great 
elevation, two being upwards of 6,000 feet, two above 5,000, 
four upwards of 4,000, sixteen upwards of 3,000, and thirty- 
three upwards of 2,000. 

As might be expected from this diflerence of elevation, the 
climate varies considerably. On the coast, the days are fre- 
quently intolerably hot, though the evenings are cool, the 
range of the thermometer in the conrse of a day being great ; 
yet, with this extreme variation of temperature, the climate on 
the coast is favourable to health. On the table-lands, the 
atmosphere is oool, and even in the interior, to the westward of 
the mountain ranges. In Sydney, frost and snow are un- 
known ; in the mountain districts both are experienced. In 
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the monthB of October and Koyember, hot winds prevail on 
the coast, and in these months the population suffers mudi 
from ophthalmia. During this portion oi the year, the vicinity 
of Sydney is visited by a species of sirocco, locally known by 
the name of a ^ bricbfielder,** from its blowing over a locality 
in which brides were formerly made. This visitation is dis* 
tressmg, especially to new-comers. The au: is filled with an 
impalpable dust, which no precautions can keep out of the 
houses, and a difficulty of breathing, almost bordering on 
suffocation in some instances, is felt by every one. So intense 
is the heat of these winds, that the thermometer will rise to 
118^ in the shade. The soil to the westward of the dty is red, 
and Is raised by the wind in one continuous doud of impalpable 
dust, so dense that respiration becomes difficult Eveiy window 
is dosed, the streets deserted, and business comparatively at a 
fltaad-still, till the visitation has passed over. The mean tern* 
perature in the hottest months is stated not to be over 75% 
but this must mean the mean temperature of eadi day, not of 
the highest temperature of each day, which would &r. exceed 
that estimate. The winter average is 55^ The air is, how- 
ever, pure and balmy, arising no doubt fkom its dryness, and 
the general salubrity of the countxy is proverbiaL Fevers and 
agues are unknown, and a man may lie under a tree, as is 
frequently done by every one visiting ^ the bush,** with as 
mudi safety as in a feather-bed. People are in general long- 
lived, and several instances have occurred of both men and 
women having readied upwards of 100 years. One old woman 
leaehed 125. These of course were from the mother-country : 
as a general rule, elderly people emigrating from England are 
restored to the usual condition of manhood in its prime. As a 
lestorative to debilitated constitutions, the dimate is a specific^ 
if the causes for debility, so common in the mother-country, are 
resisted; with those causes in operation, no beneficial result can 
be expected. The colony is not unfrequentiy visited by terrific 
thunder and haOstorms, the hailstoDes bemg sometimes of an 
incredible sise^ killing birds and even young lambs, whilst the 



destntetini cMBed 'bf ^btm Muognfe ^onMma vdA Tme^tsBiM 
ii«iften eearidesttble. 

The diimute iteoeMacfly-fUMB amcKaoeor^^ 
1b » conadenMe fortkm of Aflntoilk, llh» hmA is ^ ^owae 
tap&pietl, bvfe in lihe iM)Ttiiei& and aMtaa p^rtiQas nan Un^ 
pemte; th«mli mnch halter in tibe ^ylinR lluft Mgfet 1w 
Baagiaed fram Ae latitade. Tbe a3raaq;e*empaaMfcm!e adT^d^ 
is not a safe guide, as it k often eniteas d y hot Jit midday, aid 
iwyeokLatmigHtheextmae of tenapsatefa heipg c ow ida p* 
Me. Yet this is neffwihealthj; andcncnin thegnatostkoat 
there is Bfcde iaoonvvBie&oe^ the air being dry and paia. Tbm 
^ynesa af the atmosphere is hj^iiy sidhtbrioin^ and i8,ef the 
gvestosi ^d^antage t» oanaaBBBptm pniiwitf. 'Sxpemtt tt>»ihe 
air is attended with m> had msoha, «feft la the aight4iaafi»« 
hwhman tMaking ttodung of sleeping oa the gSMUid. £ir«a 
in the hot wiads there is Mttie inoawppaiaMe fiit,if the ffilnmant 
of dust be abaent l%e gieateat fnoof ef ihe heafchneaa af 
Hieeliinofte is the Ic^gevily atteiaad, and the Jest nte^fniaiR- 
tafity. At IforetoB Bay, the hottest aeltibl dbtnel^ aut of 
1,200 eouTRts and sbMiflnHone man only vas in the hoaiatiil 
hisiKmoaths* M B athm n H , two funm oniy dial in tis sh a e 
years. The Ayness trf^lheataaesphsre isihandalio togiinn 
lemaihaUebaeyancytoIhe spmts.. BSrthiBfprant^ehfldisn 
by parents hi an adviuwed stage of life; wd the chiMnaan 
genendfy tsfler than ia Xnglandv inrtanoes ara-vaty ooMmnn 
of vpomen who haf« psased the paxM of «hfld4Mair]]^g in 
Sngland, agam beeomiiig pvohflo im AnrtiaWm; and 
iDDgular eibehr aie 



The dheasea nost pvmdent in the nDlanyan ophfthainwi, 
dysei^xy, and inftnenEa. The Ibonar is oansed by the hot 
raids and the gha«af the ataaasphiarq gafleabed foam ihe Mgbit 
anrftoe of the gro«id. Bxposave to Ihe oan. with the hand 
nneorezed is also a eanso of this cotaphnnt; and ahooUL the 
anfferer be mveh addicted to ardentt i^niti, bliadnesa ia not 
onoemmoi^the xesolt Dysentery w nanslly confined to thn 



Immt Mdo^Md mm of ks odtoig csmcs » driokiag latge 
Unititini rf midi water in hat weather. It ansesalaa £r<nn ail 
I ift &nil% iroia too long flBhristaaae oa 
firma ci^amnie to tWintease heat af the aaa^ 
and from intempexale halalf. If those aie ttf aided, ]kt)o 
imtmtwtkmt^MmkmmiMitmii an attack^ to whieh newty-airiyed 
iMJgrmiti ana auaai'iiliHt lirtfe^ finai-wwit of self-denial, after 
i fbt 80« loB^ ooaped up oa. shipboavd* Infliwiwa 
eynienfB ; and lliougii tvettUe8oaie» it nwely 
I fiitdL Gift one or two oeeaaiiinaijt hai» however, proved 
aa to yogng dittdrett and eld pcofie. 

Xfae asaaon% of eaune, are the soveise of e«v in Kngland; 
the middls' of aaamcr fa£Hng ia Jaaoacy^ and audwjhter in 
Mj. ThriBinniariaeenaidflXod to extend froBft the beginmng 
of ypffBilMi to the end of Fofaraary; ihe aprhig montha 
an shorty eaneiBluig of Septemfaw and October ; the autnnui 
m—tho ase Msrch, April, and Mas^; and the wintes, June, 
tMgr, and ingtist The tmy moolius far 4xMme9^ ana 
Mmh, Aprils and Angnat. 

lime ia aba opposite to oar o«m, the English di^ being the 
AastialisBi night* Oar loogsst da?^ is <^ ahootest in Aaa- 
fraMa; we look sonth at the son, oar friends at the antipodea 
look north.. With u the bazomcter &l]a belbce bad weather, 
aadiiflcsbc&aegoadf iBL Anatndiait rises b^bre bad weather, 
asid ihUa befon good The n(»th wind is there hot, and the 
south oold, whilst Uie valleys ace edbd and the BMootain-tops 
woBia. Anstndia has been called a country of contrarieties^ 
not only is. poiitof chaiate and its acoessoriesi bat in nature 
alao. The awaoa ace black, the eagles white; cherries grow 
with the stones outside, and delicious-looking pears are solid 
woad ; bees haivc no sting; flowers, for the most part, no smell; 
bWa do not sing; the gneater portion of the trees have no 
shade, whilst, instead of taming the broad part of the leaf to 
tha aon^ they tarn its edge^ gi^nng an idea of a forest in ra^{ 
foEO-gieat pectioa of the year the trees are destitute of bark, 
oidf tfaek BdM Meaia; animals have pockets,, in 



which they stow away thdr young; tome quadrapeds ham 
ducks* bills, and lay eggs; birds carry farooma in their momth 
in place of tongues; owls screech in the daytime, and cuckoos 
sing at night,— with a variety of other contradictions, which 
convey the idea of nature turned topsyturvy. 

The soil generally is scanty, and the pasture thinly scattered, 
hence arises the necessity for large sheep-runs, some of these 
being as extensive as many English counties. This description 
must, however, be qualified. New South Wales abounds with 
tracts of the highest possible fbrtility, and these are saffidently 
nnmeroas for an immense population. The productiveness of 
Australian agricultural land— -except in seasons of dronghti 
when the crops are totally destroyed— is extraordinary. For 
eight and ten years together, wheat has been grown without 
manure and without alternation of crops, the produce being 
thirty or forty bushels per annum ; the grain also bemg of the 
finest quality, as evinced by the high price it commands when- 
ever brought, as it sometimes is, to the London market. Sixty 
bushels of maize is by no means uncommon, though this grain 
rapidly exhausts the land. In the cooler portions of the 
colony, potatoes thrive equally well, yielding four or* five tons 
per acre ; and no less than ten tons of onions have been raised 
on the same space. Barley thrives well, but oats not at all, — 
these being, originally, the products of cold European climates, 
do not become acclimatised. Fruits of all kinds— except the 
APP^6» gooseberry, and currant — are abundant and excellent; 
comprising all the European, and most of the tropical. hor- 
ticultural delicacies. All these have been introduced by the 
colonists, for Australia itself does not produce a single fruit 
worthy of the name. 

The vine grows to great perfection, and large sums have 
been expended in procuring almost every kind that is known 
in Europe. The Botanic Garden has, for years, maintain^ a 
large plantation of cuttings, which have hoea freely distributed 
to every part of the colony, and as liberally to other colonies. 
>e consequence is, that New South Wales is rapidly becoming 
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a great wine country, producing an article which may vie with 
the ordinary produce of European wine countries, and which is 
vastly superior to the majority of the trash which is sold in 
England under the name of wine. Seyeral associations have 
been formed for the purpose of extending the wine manu- 
facture, amongst which the Hunter Kiver Vineyard Asso- 
dation is the most prominent Wines of excellent character 
have abeady reached England, and when social industry shall 
have somewhat recovered from the shock sustained by it, in 
consequence of the gold discovery, the growth of wine for 
the European market will become one of the staples of the 
colony. 

At present, however, the chief crops grown are wheat, maize» 
barley, and potatoes. Garden vegetables of all kinds are pro*^ 
duced luxuriantly, and are very cheap in the towns. Green 
peas are always in season, winter and summer. The seed time 
for wheat is from the beginning of March to the end of June,— 
the harvest is from November to January. Reaping is effected 
by cutting the ears from the straw sufficiently low to secure the 
whole of them ; the straw bemg considered of no value, as 
manure is never used, except for garden and orchard pur- 
poses. Muze, grown chiefly for feeding horse»— one of which 
almost everyone possesses — ^is sown in October and November, 
and reaped in May and June; after which the land maybe 
sown with wheat, so as to obtain two crops in one year. Bar- 
ley is sown in June as well as oats, for the purpose of being cut 
green, as a substitute for hay, for which purpose green barley 
is also used. Potatoes may be planted at any time of the year, 
April, May, June, December, and January, being the best 
periods. Turnips, onions, and peas, may also be sown at any 
time of the year. In the north, sweet potatoes, yams, arrow- 
root, cotton, and New Zealand flax, are also beginning to be 
cultivated. The cultivation of the latter valuable article is re- 
markable. In New Zealand itself, it is the weed of the coun- 
try, and it would be difficult to find, from one end of the islands 
to the other, a spot — ^the actual forest itself excepted— which is 
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not corered ^ASl it Tet there the article is comparative^ 
neglected, whilst theinhahitaateof the northern portion of New 
South Wales deem it worthy of ctdtiration. Flottghing is 
effected ddeffy hj bullocks, and ihe plonghs are nsually wooden 
ones, which are fi)imd to answer best amongst the roots which 
remain in the land. Emigrants who take with them— as is fre- 
quently done— the scientific ploughs which figure at English 
i^ows, are pretty sure to he laughed at, in addition to the loss 
of the money expended! 

Clearing is in general effected, where a permanent fitrm is 
being created, by digging round the roots of the trees, and cut- 
ting them so that the tree may fall, when the timber is burned 
cm the ground. Squatters, whose tenure of the land is not per- 
manent, content themselves with cutting oflT the trees about a 
yard from the ground, and then burning the fallen timber. 
The timber^ fiirther than for the purpose of erectkg the neces- 
sary buildings and fences, is of no value whatever. Fences are 
constructed by morticing split rails into upright posts ; the wood 
used is stringy bark, iron bark, gum, and forest oak. 
! The immigrant desirous of obtaining land in ITew South 
Wales may do so in two ways : — ^First, by private purchase, 
cleared or uncleared. Secondly, by (Government auction. The 
first, in the present condition of the colony, is unquestionably 
the best mode, and cleared &rms may be obtained at very 
moderate rates, frequentiy at considerably less sums than they 
could be purchased for from the Government, and cleared 
afterwards. Now that everyone is abandoning their farms for 
the gold diggings, these may be got for less even than the 
Government upset price. 

If the emigrant intend to purchase land firom the Govern- 
ment, he must apply at the Surveyor-General's office, where he 
will be informed as to what lands are unappropriated. He then 
visits any locality which may suit him, and having found a spot 
to his mind, he may make application to the Government for 
the same to be put up for sale at the minimum price of twenty 
hSlinga per acre. If he be newly arrived, this will be done in 
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ft montli ; if he has been some time in the colony, it will be 
three months before it is brought to auction. His difficulties 
now b^in. If he has made his selection near some one who, 
for reasons of his own, is not anxious for a neighbour, he will be 
opposed at the sale, and his land be run up to a price far be- 
yond its value. K this be not the case, in all probability the 
survey of the land will not have been completed within the 
period, and delay will take place on that account. Supposing 
that neither of these circumstances happen, the intending pur- 
chaser has another difficulty in a number of vagabonds, who 
infest the sale room for the purpose of extorting a douceur from 
the purchaser, in order to buy off their opposition, though they 
have not the least intention of buying the land. K he do not 
satisfy them, they will run up the price in the same way that a 
London broker does in auction rooms when he sees a person 
buying on his own account. This, in Sydney, is penal ; but 
although a few convictions of fraudulent opposition have taken 
place, the system is in full force. One of these convictions was 
that of a man who, at the time, was one of the most reputedly 
wealthy merchants of the city, but who had stooped to this 
method of turning an honest penny at the expense of an emi- 
grant. The intending emigrant will, after this exposition, agree 
with us that the less he has to do with Grovernment sales the 
better ; indeed, firom the system pursued, and from the ridicu- 
lously high price of oTie pound per acre for land, the best of 
which has been picked years ago, the Grovernment has contrived 
to bring the land-fund to a very low ebb. 

If it be known that the newly -arrived enugrant have any 
money with which he desires to commence farming, and the 
more so i^ as is often the case, he have a letter of introduction 
to a landowner, he is pretty certain to take land on a clearing 
lease. The mere fact of delivering a letter of introduction in 
Sydney, would be considered tantamount to his being simple 
enough for anything, and he really runs a fair chance of being 
done, as he certainly will be if he take the advice offered to him 
on any terms A lease of a small cleared farm, on very 

H 
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moderate teroui^ might be takea with adTanUgey en the pcin- 
cipk of oonsideriDg it so much money and time thiown away 
for the sake of a few yeara* agricaltaral ezperienoe; but uxileaft 
in this way, and for this reason, let hia not listen for a mommt 
to a recommendatioa totake land on deacuig lease : the result^ 
as he will find when too late, wovM amount to a robbery of his 
time and means, with the eerttdnty of & lawsuk to dear oat the 
little he might have left at ita e]qpirati(Mi. 

The remaining mode of oeeupying land in New Sontk 
Wales is to "squat,** L e. to lease a larg^ tract fixNn the Go- 
Temment for purposes purely pastoral, no attestioft whatever 
being paid to agriculture farther than is neeessary fi>r house* 
hold purposes. This requires capital to b^^ wkb, unless the 
intending squatter engage himsdif for a few years to another 
following the same puisuit^ with whom he may gain both ex- 
perience and credit. The present time is highly faTOurabk fer 
commencing a sheep-&nn. in oonsequeoce of the universal 
rush to the diggings, and the consequeiM; deficiency of laboor, 
** unbroken stock" may be bought for a tnfie» and if the isf- 
tending squatter do not encumber himself with more than he 
can at first manage with the aid of a couple of stockmen, he 
would be in a fidr way of making a fortune when the gold 
fever has in some degree subsided, as ii will in a year or two^ 
from the vast influx of people to the mines beyond what can 
work at them profitably. That a reaction will take place in 
New South Wales especially, is certain, and tibat reaction will 
be in favour of the squatter who quietly waits for it 

A thousand pounds would, at the present time, lay the 
foundation of a fortune, provided the possessor made up his 
mind not to be tempted to the diggings. The first step would 
- be to put it in the bank at landing, then to start at once for the 
out-stations. There would be at this time little difficulty in 
buying a run wiUi its stock for a little mcmey : should means 
be wanting, go and look out for a run for yoursell^ and having 
found one to your purpose, so situated that stock can be readily 
ot upon ity apply to the commissioner of Crown lands for a 
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depastvuring ISeense. Tiik applicati(»i Win secure your nm 
for six mcmtln. Afler this yon will be leqmred to pay aa 
aimiial sum of 10^. fbr your license from tlie first of July in 
every year; this will seeure you an estate of some score of 
square miles, till the Goyermnent wishes to sell it, which wilf 
scarcely he in your time. Water, pasturage, &c. must depend 
on your own judgment. lu addition to the license, you wilf 
hare to pay a half-yearly tax on al) the stock at your 
station, vis., a half^)enny a head for sheep, three halfpence far 
cattle, and threepence fer hcM-ses. 

Care must he taken not to give the boundaries of the run on 
too ezteasire a scale, hut rather so to lay it out that it shall have 
additional outlying land which will he of no use to any one hut 
yonrBelf. The 10^. per acre license is calculated on 4,000 
sheep, or equivalent number of cattle, at the rate of 2h tO«. per 
thousand. Before you get your Iceuse^ the capabilities of the 
run vdll be ralued by a perscm appointed by the Goyenunent^ 
and another appointed by yourself, as to the number of sheep 
or cattle it is capable of supporting ; and if this exceed 4,000, 
you will haye to pay Zl, 10^. extra fbr every thousand, though 
you haye them not, which the run is adjudged to carry. 

This win giye you a right to the run, and also to the pre- 
emption of it, should you desire it, in preference to any other 
person. Ton may also purchase, at any time during youc 
ocoupaney, a hundred and sixty acres, at not less than a pound 
an acre, yourself paying the expenses of the survey. If double 
this quantity be purchased, the Crovemment bears the expense. 

It is not our ol>ject to enter farther into the complicated 
r^ulations rdatire to land in New South Wales, as this U 
not the object of the English reader, and the emigrant wiS 
obtain eveiy particular at the offices of the €royemment on 
his arriyal in the colony. Enough has been said for all prac- 
tical purposes. We may, however, mention that an important 
alteraticm has taken place in reference to the quantity of hmd 
put up to sale, to suit persons of small capital, who can now 
purchase country land in lots of thirty acres, and that la 
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the vicinity of towns in still smaller quantities. Squatten 
may now also take leases of their runs for a term of yean^ 
with a daim, at the expiration of the term, for unexhausted 
improvements ; so that, as &r as is practicable, the squatter has 
something like a permanent interest in his run, and, as we 
have before stated, has the right of pre-emption at the lowest 
tnthtifittfit price of Uie portion which he may have improved. 

Coal mines are numeroos in Kew South Wales. As we 
have before stated, those in the neighourhood of the Hunter 
Elver have been long and extensively worked. The Moreton 
Bay district, and the country still forther to the northward, 
contains inexhaustible supplies of coal, so that the primary 
element in industrial wealth is abundant, as are minerals of 
eveiy description from iron to gold. Of the copper mines 
it is unnecessary to speak, though those of Kew South Wales 
are numerous and highly productive. But the colony of 
South Australia is pre-eminently the region of copper, the 
Burra Burra mines being without a rival in the known world. 
The all-absorbing pursuit of gold, will, however, render the 
search after baser metals insignificant for many years. 

The convict system ceased in Kew South Wales in 1839; 
but '^ exiles,'* as they were termed, «. e, men who had passed 
their probation at home, were forwarded till 1843. The total 
number transported to Sydney, from the commencement of 
the colony, was 54,583—47,092 males, and 7,491 females. All 
are now free. 

The sejttlers of Moreton Bay have, however, petitioned in 
favour of transportation. This is owing to two causes — the 
scarcity of labour, and the ferocious character of the native 
tribes, which renders the life of a stockman insecure from the 
paucity of stockmen. The Government now protects the 
blacks to the utmost, and thib renders them more insolent. 
They are quite aware of the extent of the Grovernment pro* 
lection, and will taunt a stockman that he dare not shoot them, 
test he should be bbng, whilst they will wait an opportunity 

^pearhim. 
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The convict system of England has been the bane of the 
Bonthem colonies, at the same time that it has mainly con- 
tributed to raise them to their present position. It has been 
at once the blot upon the escutcheon of the mother-country, 
and the source of much of her commerce. In America, as in 
Australia, it laid the foundation of an enterprising nation ; for, 
whatever may be his other faults, the thief is invariably a 
more enterprising man than the generality of his more honest 
neighbonrs, when he is placed in a position in which he needs 
not, or dares not, steal any more. Both countries have 
fktmished abundant proo& of this, and both have imbibed, 
together with their enterprise, a spirit of disaffection towards 
the country from which their enterprise sprang, but which 
turned it, though involuntarQy, to such an account. As it 
was in America, so, in all probability, and at no distant date, 
it will be in Australia. In Australia there is, however, one 
point for congratulation. By our convict system in America 
we originated the slave-trade, thus leaving a bitter curse to a 
young nation, after it had become emancipated from our rule. 
Australia has escaped both the blot and the nuisance, and hai 
a career before her in which this drawback to her fiiture 
greatness will form no element. 

Considering the origm of New Sotith Wales society, it is 
almost a wonder that it is not more disjointed than is really 
the case. It has been composed of two elements, the free and 
the freed, or those who have been prisoners, or are descended 
from prisoners. The feeling has hitherto been, that the f^ 
look down upon the emancipists, refusing to mingle with 
them on any terms, and the emancipists regard the free with 
perfect hatred. Between the two, the society of New South 
Wales has a worse name at home than it reaUy deserves. This 
will wear off, now that couvictism has ceased, and the morals 
of the people are decidedly improving. It is, indeed, a ques- 
tion, whether the morality of the emancipists is not quite as 
good as that of their aristocratic brethren, who are by no 
means remarkable for keeping the social commandments. Ex 
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«ept in the difsi^ftted flocDes of the cnfUil, the ekMidiict ci the 
middle and lower danes is «11 that ooald be wifdied. There is 
far less crime aauM^gst thoa than is pre^nslent in Englsnd. 

It is jut our intention to «Bter teiber into the geneml 
statistics oi the coloi^, than may be anffident to gire the 
English reader an idea of its praKot eonditioay the past being 
matter of histoiy rather than of infoemation. 

The popniation of New Somth Walesa inolosive of FUrt 
Phillip, was in 1846» 189,609. Ai the last oeiiias in 1851^ it 
, was, exclusive of Port Philip, 187,243; so tiiat, nofrwithstand- 
iqg the scfiarationof the Ibmier, the pavent oolonj hadtnly 
decDeased2|36^ In 1821, the whole pc^^niation of ITew Sowlii 
Waks was only 29^^83; «o that in thir^ jnts it has needy 
i)een qnintnpled. The periods within which popnlation abont 
doubled itsd^ wese, in the tw^lye years from 1821 to 1831; 
in the eight yearn ibom 1828 to 1836; and in 4he ten yems 
from 1836 to 1846. The popuhution <^ the eouaties» aooavA- 
ii^ to the last ceDsas^ we havo ^^m under their infective 

The general revenue in 1850 was V7t793l.i the Ocwmi 
revenue. 123,343^.; clergy and school estales» 4i460L Tot^ 
405,598/. The Crown revenue hese iq^ken of arises* isem 
land and its^ntii^geBciea. 

In I85O9 the namber of Jionies in the (settled districts wis 
74,8004 beyond the settled districts^ 36^400. Total, 111^,200. 
The increase in New South Wales, exchisi^ro of Port PhiUij^ 
had been in seven years, 54,879; or 98 per cent. 

The number of honied cattle in the settled districts was 
444,600; b^ondtheaettkd districts, dl5|50a Total, 1,360,100. 
In 1850, there was a decrease of 10%600^ ariamg from the 
estensiye boiling down for the purposes of tallow. 

In 1850, the number of aheep in the setiled districts mM 
2,137,000; beyond the settled distciets, 4^889,^000. Total. 
7,026,000. As we have before stated, for reasons there given, 
this estimate, though official, is much under the reali^. 

The ratio of shecyp and cattle to the popolatioo, indudi^g 
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Bort FiiBlip, iras feven lieid <of cattle, aaid fiirfy-oine ifaee^to 
mck penon. 

As fort i^Bllip lias been flo itoeoHj aeposated from Hew 
South Wides, vod us the «eparste seterns of aetther cdbny 
jtre Tct GOE^ilete, at will not be giving a just idea of the coio^ 
genetaUy^ umIbbb ve view them as tiief reoeittlj were— cam- 
haoed. la 1640, the pofulatioii af both provineea was 129,000; 
in 1850, it vaa 265^ or moce thaon dunbie. In 1841, the 
. ^vafaie df the exports was IfiDi^filX^-, in 1350, it una 2,400,000/. 
agam more than dsuUe. In 1841, the qoantitjr of wool ex- 
psrted w» 8,<K)O^0OO Iba.^ in 1^50, it w» 32,000/000 Ibs^ or 
Jnr-ibkL In 1843, the ei^rt of tallow was under 6,000 «wt. ; 
in l^SSa, it was 218,000 «wt In 1843, the mnnber of horaea 
in bodi coladbi yms^flOO^ in 1850, it was 132,000. In 1843, 
liM munter of homed cattle was IfilVfiOO; m 1850, it ms, 
1,739^000. In 1843, the naaiher of sheep was 5,000,000; in 
1850, it WIS in hoth oohnaes bet?veen L3,p00,O00 and I4fl00fi00. 
The ahoveane all lie stetistios which the general xeader can 
. veqiaire, or that we thirii: neoeaaaiy to giTe, our^ace being ne- 
. qnirod far mace mteresto^ natter. Oar dednctaon from the 
aiove — oonsiderag the dwit penod of tin colony's ezisteBise, 
and the jAill hriefer period in which it haa arisen to its {ffcaent 
loipefftBiiee— as, that were there not an oonce tif ^Id in Aus- 
talaa, a coaariry capable of effectang such woinderB snuit be 
amongst the finest in the world, so that l^iose who womid 
Aot eaioomnter ihe disagreeables of gold hunting, have no wb^e 
«i the «Brth!s sarfaoe a better prospect h^nne them of attaining 
that degree «f comfort and indLepeadeooe which the state of 
society at home forbids to the mass of persons forming that 
society. 

Let them compare this for a moment with the other El 
Dorado of the earth, California. There gold is not a blessing, 
but a curse. It has not yet become so in Australia, nor will it, 
if emigration from the mother country be properly supplied. 
There is a land in which crime in its darkest form is rampant 
In New South Wales the laws are yet respected, and any c' 
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order arisiDg from the suddeii adyenlb of Mammon can be fmt 
temporary. In Califomia neither property nor life is safe, the 
ezecntive government is powerless, the laws are openly defied 
and outraged with impunity ; mobs are allowed to usurp the 
functions of judge, jury, and executioner, perpetrating murder 
in the name of public justice. In none of these things does 
Australia resemble Califomia ; and there is a broad distinction 
between the political and social constitutions of the two coun- 
tries. Califomia is a republic in its most offensive form, 
and in a disorganized condition. Australia is a British colony. 
In Califomia the sovereignty of the people is more than a 
match for the sovereignty of law and order, having degenerated 
into the worst of despotisms. In Australia the sovereignty of 
the Crown is implicitly acknowledged by a loyal community, 
who have been proof against the seductions of demagogues, 
who, under the cloak of religion, have sought to undermine 
that loyalty. In California, the country is a desert, formerly 
thinly peopled with semi-barbarians, but now thickly studded 
with men who have degenerated from civilization to barbarism. 
In Australia the population, previous to the discovery of gold, 
had risen, in an unpreoedentedly short time, to a high com- 
mercial and social position, under a constitutional legislature. 
Her gold mmes found her in a safe and orderly position, and 
that position she is in a condition to maintain from her popula- 
tion having been trained, though composed of heterogeneous 
elements, to obey mild laws, andrespeet the tribunals of justice. 
Besides which, Califomia has no wealth besides her gold, whilst 
that of Australia, independently of gold, is illimitable. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

HXW SOUTH WA£B8— 2NDU8TBIAI. PUBStTITS AKD PSODUGE. 

Adaptation of Australia for wool-growings— The formation of a sheep-run^ 
first steps— Progress to tHe station—- Hat, yards, fomitare, &c— Bush life 
-^Profitable nature of it— Management of flocks— Arrangemeat of stationa 
Lambing seasons — Shearing — Conveyance of wool to market — Shepherds* 
wages— Sale of stock— Boiling down — ^Description of boiling-honses— Dis* 
eases of sheep— Cost of sheep— Plan of sheep-ferming for persons of smaU 
capital— Cattle grazing; — ^Ardnons nature of the occnpation — Cattie master* 
ing^Branding— Purchase of stock— Burning the run— The dairy— Horses 
—Pigs — Goats— Tobacco— -American emigration— Natives. 

Thb chief industrial staple of Australia is wool. The number 
of sheep throughout the various provinces is not less than 
20,000,000. It is, therefore, already the greatest wool-produc- 
ing country on the globe. Not only are the manufacturers of 
broad cloths and a great variety of ladies^ dresses indebted to 
Australia for their raw material! but it has also become an 
essential requisite amongst the manu&ctures of the continent. 
The wool produced is of the finest description, notwithstanding 
that the sheep are never housed or fed by artificial means, as in 
Saxony, from which the finest descriptions of wool formerly 
came. Spain alone, of European countries, can produce wool 
of Hke quality under like conditions. The extent of pasture 
land is without limit for any amount of population that can be 
placed upon it. The climate is aU that can be desired for the 
purpose, and in no country in the world can so large an amount 
of produce be ndsed with so little labour. Yet this great staple 
is at this moment in danger from the abandonment of pastoral 
pursuits for the gold diggin£:s. 
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The cbief portion of the wool of Australia is produced by 
squatters, of whom we have already spoken. The wealthiest 
men in the colony are not only engaged in the occupation of 
wool growing, but it has produced their wealth, and that of the 
colony generally. We will give a description of the formation 
and general management of a sheep-run. 

The squatter, or settler in the far interior, having first pro* 
cured his run, and the license of which we have spoken, as 
entitUag him to the sole use of it, «Bd ooUected Im d^ep, eattle, 
horses, he commences by hiring men, who slowly drive his 
sheep towards the place of de&1;ination, allowing them to feed 
leisurely as they proceed. A bullock-dray conveys the bag- 
\2age of the party, together with a twelve months* provision of 
aeceswarigH, bai no sttpcrfluities— 4he pii&ci|Ml iteais ai hk tm- 
pedivkenftm benig floor, sogar, tea, tobmoo, dop ehything, and a 
fbw necessaxy tods. ASl that be is likely to require within the 
period at which he takes or sends his wool for shipment at the 
nearest port he must take with him, or go without, for he has 
JM dmnoe of pcoeiiriagiieeeBsaffieB as lie wants them. Amongst 
the tMogs which he does not take is iMne^; w«i« he known to 
poflsess say of thiB, he voaM assuKdly be visited by a gang of 
fcnshraaigen, who wonld vpeeHAy ease idm of Ms Boperflao&s 
«a^ Should lie r^nine moogr in the bush, be has reoomse 
. to an mler oa his Sydney at other agent, with whom he has 
made a poevious AtxaBgemeat; and these mders, frequenlly 
given for vety triflti^ flams, ibna the bush carvency, to the no 
small profit of ihd agent, who i^squiies to he advised of 9SI 
drafts upocL him, not a lew of w|dch ai?e lost or destroyed, bat 
for which the squatter has ne^erthdess to pay, the agent never 
advisuig bin iif that part of 1^ transaetimi. 

We m& MfiMte the party encamped fer the first night. A 
fire is Ughtedf and tea is made~-&ot afler the fashion of 
Englirfi diawingKroeins, bat by patting the tea and sugar 
'tqgether In an iron pot, and boiling them. There are no 
Binffias, but instead *^ damper,** or fionr mixed with water, and 

''ed in the ashes. This is the bashman*s bread, and tHaxm^ 
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■ot 97er-palaiable at first, like ^Mtt-cakes aad sisailar ooai- 
«8tifaie6 at Inme, it heaomes pakitable by use. The »tde h&ve 
«f coune beea atteoded to, and those who ai« not on the wttfedi 
faotake themselTes to «kimber on the tM^test ground they can 
fiad, titat wider the faullock^^dmy being geaecaUy |n*e£erKd. 
Sometimes, in the event of rain, forked upright sti^ are «et 
iif a^uiiBt eat^ othfic, upon whi(^ leit aheets <]f bat^ or boagl^ 
<i tretB^ whkh ah»t off the raia and keep the sleepiag-plaoe 
tolerably dry. Ader a fiottnd nap, withomt apy risk of taki^ 
ooftd, as an fioglish leader aaay auppase, the party is up bef<N?e 
•aniise, lor if not, the sheep and caitle wUl beiand give bo small 
traubk in caUeotingi Xhe services of the iron pot are again 
^t ia ref nkitiboati aad break&st is made — ^the ^rariadon from 
^le last JBcal being tea aad dasafier instead «f damper a»d tea, 
veiy Bttk otiier vaiutioii being known in ihe tkusl^ with the 
■•caoeptisn «f muikaa>, whidiis plentifal eaoggh^ but it is iou" 
Jmmg mMon^ unless a stny kaogai^oo can be hgibtod on, when 
.tihe tail is iscmTerted into the most deUdons soup ia die wodd* 
fioeakfast hasti^ 4ofpi^tched, tht party praoeedfi^ JiaUs&ig at 
jaafd^^y, and agaia ^gcmg forwardt till tea and daoaper agam 
Glioses the«¥enag. This routine is followed till the station is 
at last reached. 

Hie fifst thing afiberwaads k to select a jpLafie &r the hut, 
which is, ar shoiild 1m^ aear as good a supply «f water as 
jKUBsible. There are aaany ways of forming these hut% aceond- 
Ing to tiieoon^9«aieBU2e8at hand, and the skiU of the builders^ 
logs, mad, biu:!^ traaitles, and turf, bemg indisorimately used* 
The atock-yards are next coouBeaoed, bush-feooii^ bei^g 
often used ^r shecf), but stropg kg^feacing for cattle. A 
Haideo is the next thing sei|uii»d« aad this is ausoeeded by a 
fbw paddo(to for tbe growth of wheat and raaiae. All this 
having been effected, the station is formed. Two huts ase, 
iMwaver, necesaaqr— cae ior yourself and another for the men. 
The most easily ejected are bark huts^ one of these, twenty 
. ftet leng by ibarteen tot wide, ooeapies scaroely move than tw^ 
4affB in buiidii^, and is watei^roof. The bark is aot the^ 
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integument of European trees, but solid durable material— aa 
inch thick, and as tough as a board. It may be cut from the 
irees in large sheets of fifty or sixty square feet eaclu The 
mode of building with this, as with every other material, will 
be readily Heamed in the colony, the stockmen being the best 
architects. 

The fiimiture of such a dwelling is usually more useful than 
ornamental, the bedstead being the article on which most atten- 
tion is bestowed. This consbts f four posts driven into the 
ground at a distance somewhat approaching to the length of 
the occupant, and his predilection for turning over in his 
dreams ; so that a bushman, like a Londoner, ,always rests on a 
four-post bedstead, the difference being that the posts are 
under instead of over him— he will sleep just as soundly on the 
one as the other. Upon these posts are laid two split rails, 
with a few cross sticks to support the sleeper, and the bed- 
stead is complete. Cludrs grow abundantly in the New South 
Wales forests, as any moderate sized tree cut into two-feet 
lengths will testify. Carpets, so&s, ottomans, easy chains 
pianofortes, &c., are considered unnecessary, and their place 
is usually occupied by an iron pot, a frying-pan, a spade, beef- 
cask, bucket, axe, sieve, hand-mill, and weighing machine; 
which, with a few other trifling but highly requisite articles^ 
complete the inventory of a bushman*s dwelling. If he be 
wise, he will add a book-shel^ and furnish it, too, to the best of 
his ability, for when alone in the long winter nights he will 
stand much in need of its contents. Such a series of works as 
those published at a cheap rate in the *^ Poptdar^ and " RaUwaif* 
libraries, would be invaluable. The only danger is, that it may 
tempt a visit from bushrangers, these gentry being as notorious 
for their attachment to literature as to plunder of a more avail- 
able description. 

Not that a bushman does not require luxuries, but these are 
as characteristic as is his habitation, and they are mostly 
brought into requisition when travelling. These consist of a 

')d saddle, and saddle-bags to match, the latter servii^ in 
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place of portmaateaus, a blanket, great-coat, match-box, 
pocket*compa88, tin pot wherein to boil tea, and tea to be 
boiled. A good stock of negrohead tobacco completes the list, 
and this is an nniyersal letter of introduction, entitHng him to 
the best of everything everywhere, the best of this being a 
hearty welcome, for the hospitality of bashmen is proyerbial. 

It is quite possible that some readers shrink from encoun* 
tering such a state of things, and involuntarily ask themselves, 
Are there no crossings to, be*^ swept, or chimneys cleansed, in 
London? If, on mature reflection, they really think thus^^ 
the best thing they can do is to remain at home and philo* 
flopiiically descend to these or similar avocations. But if they 
reflect, that such a life in a short time leads to independence—* 
that many of the wealthiest colonists thus began colonial life 
— ^that such a life may be counterbalanced by the enjoyment 
of health in one of the purest climates on earth, and the 
equally comprehensive enjoyment of seeing wealth, the fore- 
runner of speedy affluence, daily increase whether sleeping or 
waking— they may, after all, think that there is no great 
hardship to be endured. 

We have, however, made the worst of it, purposely so, as 
all works on emigration should do. This is how a bushman 
very often does begin, and always should begin. When the 
drays go down to Sydney with the wool, and the old sheep 
and cattle are consigned to the boiHng-house, their luxuries 
may fairly return with the returning expedition, but not till 
then. In a year or two the dwelling will assume a more sub* 
stantial form— the wool-shed, the bushnian*s pride, will be 
erected at a cost of some 500/. The homestead ¥rill increase, 
and the land may be purchased ; substantial stock-yards will 
gradually take the place of makeshift ones; but all this only 
out of profits, never out of capital. People may talk of a 
capital of 5,000/. being necessary to be expended on a stock-r 
station before it is occupiable— do not believe them; some of 
the largest stock-stations in New South Wales have been 
focmed origmally with less than that number of shilling 
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Vrnikme and indaBtiy h» doiie all the ietl» and \7iH do ifc 
agaio. Fion tibe iiici«aae of Acc p» the sale of vod, the fiit 
wethen and cattle^ and the impoflsibilit^ of speading maaef 
IB the hueh, the aqvatter most heoome wealthj in spite of 
Iumsel£ But he must attend diligeatly to faia own interest, 
or hk zaea will y«9ry afMm heeonae n^giligent of them, and all 
Tvill gf> wiOBg. Jim obIjf eonqponion vill be his horae^ and 
the o&mpanioaah^ should he isMepanhle^ csceept when sleep- 
ing. His eye oa OTeiy movement will do as much as Ida 
aqpital. This wiU he his amnsement; for withoat oonsftant 
oceopatioQ hia time will hang heavilj om hit hands; and shut 
out, as he will he, firom sodcAj, wikhoot occnpalioQ he wiU: 
he mismble. He has onlj one stumhling-hlock to avoid, and 
that is, if he go with his wool and his cattle to Sydney, iiotto> 
spend the whole of lus year's profits in dissipation, as is done 
in one-half of the instances in whidi men take their own 
produce to market, squatters beifig as proverbial as saikrs for 
getting their BMmey like horses and spending it like asses. 1^ 
most profl|)eiou8 among the squatters never go near Sydney 
for years, remaining at their stations till their habits of in- 
dttstry and temperance— the latter a habit, pei&rce, where 
nothing stronger than tea ia to he ofataiBed^beeome fixed. 
They are then safe, and« though atationaiy, are going at a 
rajMd pace on the bog^ road to wealthy and consequently 
Influence* Any young man, with moderate capital at the out- 
set, may thus xetum home to spend his prime of file in 
independenee. Few, however, will he indined so to do. 
England, with its artificial and hearken society, is just the 
last place in the world that a herdsman would wish to retire 
to. His early assodationa are bre^en up, and the only real 
tie left, the desire of mingHng Ms bones with those of his 
foreihthcrs in the village dburdiyard, will hardly be powerful 
enough to detach him from hk adopted country. 

We will next lay before the reader a ccmeise account of the 
management of flo<^s ; and by the term flodc he must un- 
derstand the number placed in chaxge of one shepherd. ▲ 
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station ia gamaHy eoo^oeed of moze than one flock; tboagb H, 
is not considered good farmkig to Iiwre more tlbui tvro at the 
same statuKL Two can be msni^ged by^two flftq^beuds and m 
wstdunan, wiio< in the dajMime ads aa hut-keeper, and ia 
responsible for the fstJkty oi both flocks at m^idL 

The nnrnber of a ^£kk varies from 50O to 7€0, weoxding to 
the pasturage on the run. It k not wdl to haTe too maay^ as 
the sheqi wxrald ha^e to ttar^ a great &tencefortheir &Qd„ 
and would thus incRsse the ride of loflff, besidai hemg under 
leas eaa^ eonfroi The flock is daily driven owt o£ the stos^ 
yard to &ed, and brought hoafie evoy night, -vdien the Aep^ 
herd hands them over to the watchman, whft ideefB in a 
wooden box near the folds. This precautkua is. neeeeBavy tO' 
prevoit the attacks of naUve dogs. In the day<4ime^ it is &e 
dnty of the watehman to keep the yards scmpnlonsly dea&; 
or, if hurdles are uaed, to shifl them daily. Each shepherd 
has a dc^ as has also each watchman; thoqg^ some stad:* 
&rmers irill not permit dogs to be kept at aU, the shepkasda 
trusting to the dogs, whkh harass tibe sheep, and prefvcat their 
feeding |H»periy. 

If two stations are placed in the same ran, the distaaee 
between them is sevea or eight miles, so as to aUow them to 
feed in a circmt of three miles round each station without tbe 
flod^B mingling. Three acres to the sheep is generally can« 
sidered the average capability of the run, or 213 sheep to the 
square mUe. The sheep will loeed all the year round, but it ia 
considered bad iarming to allow more than one oop of iamha 
per year, as two injure the ewes, and tiie laiiibs are sickly, 
^^ neitl^r is the fleece so heavy. The proportion of rams to ewes 
^ is fiNHu ten to twelve per 4ock ; they remain with tiie flock 
7 about six weeks, and afterwards run with the wethers, at a 
1^ station apart from the breeding station. One tboussjid wetbera 
^ may be kept in a flock. 

There are two lambing seasons, the first in March and April, 
^ fhe second in Septemb^ and October. The latter is preferred 
^' 08 to season, but the April lambs have the advantsge of a good 
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ileeoe by the end of the yean The lambing season is a busy 
time with the shepherd, and is a test of his skill and vigilance, 
no small difficulty being sometimes encountered in getting ewes 
to take to their lambs, a considerable inducement thereto being 
to rub the lambs with salt, of which sheep are fond. It is 
common to allow a premium to those shepherds who rear the 
most lambs. From eighty to ninety lambs reared from every 
hundred ewes is considered creditable to the shepherd. The 
number of lambs reared sometimes, though seldom, equals the 
number of the sheep. The lambs are weaned at from five to 
nz months old, all the males of several flocks being put to- 
gether to form a wether flock, and all the females to form a 
foture breeding flock. The ewes breed at eighteen months old. 
Shearing time is in November. The sheep are first washed, 
and then left for three or four days to dry, and to permit the 
grease to rise from the animal*s body into the wool, thus giving 
it weight and softness. After washing, care must be taken not 
to pasture the sheep on unclean ground, as the wool would be 
injured in consequence. Shearing is performed in laige sheds, 
which keep out both rain and heat. One man will shear three 
score per day, at the rate of two or three shillings per score, 
with his board. Shearing is a separate occupation, men travel- 
ling from station to station for the purpose. As the fleeces are 
detached from the sheep, they are pressed into bales, as they 
arrive in England. Each bale contains about 100 fleeces, or 
250 lbs. of wool. The wool-pack is placed empty in a strong 
box, and the fleeces are trampled down as closely as possible as 
they are put into the pack. 

The next step is to convey the wool to market ; this is done 
in bullock drays, which will convey from fifteen to twenty 
bales each. On arriving at Sydney, the bullocks are slaugh- 
tered, and the drays sold, with the exception of those neoessaiy 
to carry back the next year*s supplies. 

It would be impossible to give, in the present condition of the 
colony, anything like a correct idea of the rate of wages. At 
present, the wages of shepherds such as would predcfde 
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ffooh^cwiieg at s |»rc^ mkm the mrkeb^oe idioidd te 
cooBiderafaily lulled. This, ho^eviervOaniiQA Infc : tin baknoe of 
labour will ere long be restored, item the mmmwe Tush of nffiit 
ftom an the BeigbboiiiiBg eobmeB lo the gold minef. The 
nnsacceflsflBl tbHw wiii Ibe ^d to letniai to Iheir old oecupa- 
^€a«^ and a teupomy hiooivTeineiiee wfll^ perihfl|», be all that 
wi& be ^t. ]a ordinaiy times, Ushe ^vasges of tiie fihepherd aive 
£rain 18/. to 22L i^wnm to 8^/. lamj 'however, been fi«- 
foenlSy givai, and iAaaiBtmabui^e «f isatiolis, tIk., l^lbs. of be^ 
or jmitton, K) lbs. of ibttv ^ Ihs. of fiogar, quarter of a pound 
of lea, -with sufficient salt This is the iv?eekly allo^vaaee to the 
men. In addition to whiofa, th^ hare generally the use of qa 
mibfa eow, audit is ikekc &mi £iaU if they hanFO mota garden 
and poultry. Agricultund hdbooren in Sngland may Judge of 
the oonditiOA <^ JjMtray an shepherds in comparison with their 
own at home, ^wbere the Donetsliire 4xr BurJcinghamshiro 
labonrer h» to loee^ himwlf ^md family on seven shillings « 
week. Many Kew South Wales ^pherds are also small 
atodchdders. Xhey ha^e ^v&j opportunity of saving Idieir 
wages, and mai^ ttvaU themseliFes of it, investing these in 
liheei^ to beeooie -eivmitnally flooks of their own. Any indoa- 
trions and inteHigoBt young manmay, if he please, become in 
time a fioolonasfter, erea if he ^dld not land with a iiullmg in 
iBspoefaet Thef^ocessaaoertain^me, whichnotdungbuthia 
death, or neglect of his ownintecestSjCaD stc^i, and the field ior 
hai esertions is illimitable. 

The wool is the fimtprofit^f the farm, and fetches in the 
Sydn^ mairlaet from la, to U. StL per lb. aocording to quality, 
always meeting with immediate eale, or rather with immediate 
competition amongst the merchants to get it. The next profit 
fi the 4Ba]e of the old ewes«nd the wethers to the butfcher, or 
fiir boilmg down £)r the sake of the taUow. Old ewes, like 
wethers, are kept in a aq>arate fiock, And soon fatten, if not 
peianitted to breed. Wethers are generally sold at three years 
old, but are sometimes k^ till four years old for the purposer 
of the butchex^ the meat bdng better, and the wool will ps 
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ibr the extra year's keep. The average weight of the earcae* 
11 about sixty pounds, and the value of each sheep, though 
this varies, is from seven to nine shillings* ' 

We oome now to the boiling-down process. About ten years 
ago, during a monetary panic in the colony, the price of sheep 
fell to a ruinous extent ; so much so, that they were actually sold 
for a skiUing a head in Sydney, and for sia^enee a head on the 
station, the owner of which was in the insolvent court. In this 
dilemma— for the ruin of the stock-fiumers was universal, and 
for the most part brought on by extravagance and reckless 
speculation in land — it occurred to some who saw farther 
ahead than their neighbours, that England imported large 
quantities of tallow from Russia and other countries, and why 
should she not fh>m New South Wales ? 

The hint was acted on, and in a few weeks the price of sheep 
had risen considerably. It was placed beyond doubt that the 
value of sheep could not again fall lower than the value of 
their tallow, mtVii^ the expense of extracting it, viz., about 6df. 
per head for sheep, and 6$. a head for cattle, which is consider- 
ably less than the value of the skins, hides, and lean parts of 
the animal. In some boiling-down establishments, the tongue 
and hide of a bullock will be taken as payment for boiling, 
thus leaving to the farmer all the tallow of his sheep, and the 
tallow and lean part of his cattle. It was thus that the now 
extensive tallow trade of Australia arose. 

Now, sheep and oxen are boiled down by thousands for the 
sake of their tallow, bones, wool, and skins ; the refuse feeds an 
immense number of pigs, and the legs of sheep and bullocks are 
sold at a penny per pound. The rounds of bullocks are often 
salted, and the legs of sheep converted into mutton hams. Of 
late years, a considerable quantity of the lean meat is preserved 
in hermetically-sealed canisters, when it will keep good for 
years, and is thus used as fresh provisions at sea. This has 
now become a regular article of export to England, so that 
little is now wasted, as was formerly the case, from a deficiency 
of mouths in the colony to eat the meat produced. Let the 
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lialf-starved labourer at home, who can get no meat to eat 
ponder over this state of things in Australia. 

The boiling-houses are necessarily placed at some distance 
from the towns, not only from their offensive smell, but from 
their repulsiyeness to sight, large herds of animals being 
slaughtered with incredible celerity, chopped up, and thrown 
into the boilers with their flesh yet quiyering. When in 
the coppers, the tallow floats on the snrfiuse, and is drawn off 
by a l^pse into the casks, in which, when cool, it is ready for 
shipment The gelatine of the meat runs to waste ; it was at 
one time made into cakes, and sent to England, but there is a 
prejudice here against it, and the speculation did not succeed, 
though it is a well-known fiict that the tayem-keepers and 
confectioners of London use a fine kind of glue to thicken 
their rich soups, ox-tail soup being thus for the most part 
made from ox-hides in Bermondsey. The rich gelatine of 
the Australian cattle was not, however, so much esteemed by 
them as the Bermondsey glue, which continues to delight the 
palates of soup consumers as heretofore, though those con- 
snmers little suspect what they are eating. A cubic inch of 
New South Wales gelatine, which will keep good for years, 
makes a pint of strong gravy, or mixed with flour and oat- 
meal, a quart of strong nutritions soup. Such an article of 
food, it might have been thought, would be invaluable in 
England, its cost being trifling, but English pr^udice sticks 
to the Bermondsey glue in preference. There is no accounting 
for taste — English taste at any rate. 

In 1849, there were boiled down in New South Wales, 
165,701 sheep, and 33,097 head of cattle, producing 60,841 cwt. 
of tallow. Cattle only pay for boiling when they are under 
two pounds per head, but when they come to Sydney with the 
wool-drays, they are boiled as a matter of course, as it is 
not wortiii while to drive them back to the runs. The tallow 
of a sheep, at the present London prices, yields 5«» per head, 
after all expenses are paid ; that of a bullock, averaging t' 
hundredweight, will produce upwards of 3^. in Sydn^ 
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that MliQg^toTiL hn bomme a fltffe BpooMliiian, ^^alifc the 
price of stock to tke butcher ami owvsr beocuM kn ^tlMA ilB 
valiui, wheft oannreitfii into ^sUowv «laB% boiMi, :gQl«fitie, 
end nHltoii fans, lOfoal m flavour to TaEfaslMie ones. Tlie 
OhoEiese, who an gnat epunHneans m tfaek <in^« «w naudh 
altaobed i» itbe mnttMi dmms of Jjurindia. 

The diseaasBof Anftraliaii ihcep ans acaii aad oatanrli, 4he 
latter « spBcks «of aiflaeaQi feada% *fiiital and nfiA ia ifei 
ptogMM. IThe ^toett nned^ <u At onee 4* MU «iid hoiiia tiiie 
dJaoawidmiiiBad^'or the ocintagiatt«wingapidlyapgrttad. 3}faeteat 
prerenlba it change «f iraative. 

It is dIttKidt ^(Bf^ what theipdoe of dheap would he'tti the 
anival^if the ^eBflgrant in Austsalia4 hot Stam what has ham 
statwi, lit «oald net be under th^ 'boilhigsdoim valne. Jbet 
«s au^Dse that at the ortations tli^ aMQr be bcn^t at se^MB 
shiUingB a head, waSi this will piofaabfy he net £ir (from ^ 
aaift:» and we iwill maioe a ledonlatioii as to hewa person «f 
modemte oapitd may' invait it in shsqi widiovt cither buyiag 
knd or beoomiag aaquakter, as we hmtad hi our fintchapter; 
aU that iBHOBesiary teing, thathe should mahe aa anangenent 
wtth a Mspeistahle stock-ihrnieii. 

We will sapposean agveenaent to havt hnen made that (die 
Stochfaaider «hail nscem the abeep •£ the aew tomsr on AoCsas, 
^t. a.half ite ancmase of t^iLoak^and half the wool. Sii|^ 
pose a iMk lof eoOito be porchased; ihsao, at U. a head» wifl 
aost aam. M theendof At year the stockhelder will <deliT«r 
300 fleeces in Sydney, weigldng W> lfas«« whieh, at aa]^ 1^ • 
per lb., woald laaGze a7£i 20e», or mauiy IS per cent in oash 
on the tMat%« la additHn to ^this, tifaie COO ew«s wiU hare 
nned at ieast 509 huDbB,.ef whidh 1UK> wiU hat« to be added 
ta the origiaal ladk «if ^6^ mddng Sia In the neat year, 
y\xt psoportioa of the wmd wiU bedSS fleeoes, w«ighiqg lie02 
ItiR., wtfaiidi, at la. per ib., giresraaeaoad yaar*sinoaaw df 5A^,*or 
afiiwroentontheorighialoathi^. YoiBrshareof iheimareaae 
^«ili hifv« tvo^gfat ynt flock to consUerd^ more than 1,006^ 
makaig imtj huge aUawaane for >de«lih and cwoskies aC jOI 
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Undi; BO ^at the Tftfoe of tie flock lias afready increased to 
9SOii. Before 1^ clbse of the third year, tile lambs will bave 
began- to bree^ and beibpc the tttxe oi the fourth j iihe number 
of the floek ml- be over 2,000, the voIxxq being 79(Hi^ and the 
kieome from l,00a fleeces, weighing 8,50a lbs., 128L The 
reader eaa* go en wiifc his calteuktion; but b^ this time he 
would b^rea^ fdr a sta^on of his own, with abmidtot expe* 
fienee wherewith to eonduct it, and instead of htdvea he would 
BOW* get the vM(9 proceed. What- these would amonnt to he 
am- calculate^ for himself. It is somewhat questionable whether 
gold-finding would ha^e paid him better, or more satisfilctorily. 

IVb might goon wit^ the subject of sheep-flirming ad mfimtum^ 
but enough has beei^ ssdd for all practiod' purposes which the 
hiten^x^ emignmir can require. We w3! now proceed to the 
eognate- sulsjieclr of cattle^fdiming; 

The oeeupaMoB of a cattle-grazier is na chi!d*s play* That of 
a[ riieep-fanner is easy ixt comparison* ETe must be a first-rate 
oqaestriaAs or trust- to these who ue so. A I$ew South Wales 
fltodbnan wouM astonish an English steeple*chaser, and surpass 
m ftats^ of horsemanship anytiiiing whidi- an BnglSsh rider 
wotdd attempt ;- for in addition to the objects undfer fi)ot to be 
leaped^ over^ as trees, great chasms in the earth, apparently 
wi^eot bottom,, and sim^r obstacles without end, atl pre- 
fioasly uaihiown^ and suddenly come upon, the rider has to 
keept an< equally sharp^ look-out fbr the safety of his braihs, 
whfeh are often ht momentary rssk of being dashed' out 
by the projeetiag branches of trees. This double danger 
renders the Kew South Wales stoc^imen the finest horsemen 
m the worlds esoeedibg in reafity all that we read' of the 
jfeatB of Arab horsemen in the romances of travellers, its 
in a eattle chase t^e horseman has no time f6r thought, he 
usaaUy trusts to his horse to avoid the dangers beneath hi^ fbet, 
whilM he looks out fi>r those over his own head. If he thwast 
his horse, or otherwise conftise- him, woe- be to both horse and 
rider. But if the horse be net thwarted, and understand hfs 
knshMSBi ia which ht- Mights ^« much as does an English 
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honter, he will perform eyerything required, and bring his 
rider safely through. There is only one point in which the 
cattle-hunter will have to exercise his discretion independently 
of his horse, and that is when discretion becomes the better part 
of valour ; in other words, when the cattle he is pursuing at a 
racing pace turn round and pursue him at an equally rapiij 
pace. Then an inglorious flight is the only alternative, and if 
this be not promptly conceived and executed, it vriU not be 
long before his horse is ripped up, and himself placed not on 
the horns of a dilemma, but upon those of an old bull, when be 
may think himself lucky if he sustain no farther damage than 
being deposited among the branches over his head. New South 
Wales cattle never pay the slightest respect to their owners* 

It will thus be seen that although sheep-farming might be 
conducted, as the poets figure — ^with a crook decorated with 
flowers — cattle-fiirming is a vezy different aflbir, and these 
cattle hunts require to be followed two or three times in every 
year for the purposes of inspection and branding, when they are 
again dismissed to their runs. The horses selected are usually 
old, as well in cunning as in years. None but riders thoroughly 
accustomed to their work should engage in cattle-hunting or 
collecting, though the sport is infinitely more exhilarating than 
a fox-hunt; but without experience it is highly dangerous. 
The muster is thus conducted. The grazier sends for" his 
neighbours, ^ho repair at the summons to his station, expect- 
ing similar aid from him in return. The horses, say a dozen, 
are all saddled, each rider being armed with a stock-whip, the 
handle of which is about a foot long, and the thong twelve or 
fourteen feet With this fearful whip an experienced hand can 
cut a piece clean out from the skin and flesh of a bullock, and 
the crack of the whip can be heard for miles. All being now 
mounted, not in red jackets, but in shirt, trousers, boots, and 
spurs, they set out for the run, accompanied by a few dogs, 
having arranged each to take a particular direction converging 
to an appointed place of rendezvous. 

No sooner have they separated on their different eirandsi 
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than the crackiog of the dreaded whip resounds through the 
forest in all directions; the frightened cattle — ^the old ones 
amongst whom know by experience what is coming— hasten 
with alacrity to their usual camping-place, the stockman in full 
speed after them, heading them, if necessary, and driyiog them 
towards the appointed rendezvous ; the others, who have been 
similarly engaged, haye their charge also bearing down on the 
aame spot, where most of the cattk on the run are ultimately 
collected, and the journey towards sJie stock-yard is com- 
Hienced. 

And now commences the sport in earnest. The mob of 
cattle is in a state of perfect excitement, ready to dash at 
any thing. Not a few of them haye already had a taste of the 
dreaded thong, the cracking of which still resounds through the 
air &om every direction, accompanied by the shouts of the 
riders. Cows are lowing for their lost calves, and these for 
their mothers ; rival bulls are furiously menacing each other, 
only again to be reduced to order by the whip ; bullocks are 
bellowing, dogs barking, horses prancing, and altogether the 
■eene is one of as pretty confusion as can be imagined. 

Onwards they go, ihe cattle evidently meditating escape or 
mischief. The front gets into a gallop, which is speedily 
checked by the stockmen. A declivity is before them, and 
away goes the mob down the hill, stockmen after them at a 
killing pace. Clouds of dust arise, which at a distance 
resemble those of the African deserts moving before the wind. 
The pace increases to a flying one, yet the horses at full speed 
will turn instantly and head back Ihe cattle, performing feats of 
suddenly twisting and turning which with an English horse 
would be considered impossible. 

As the mob approaches the stock-yard, a last desperate 
Btm^le is made to escape, for the cattle well know that the 
cruel operation of branding is before them. This is all their 
reminiscenoe of the stock-yard, and having once gone through 
the operation, they are not likely to forget it. The stockmen 
are on the aler^ as well as the horses^ the latter watching eve^ 



aiDveBieiit of tlw- cattie, and as 2B8tea% htadtng' it*. Tb» tvak 
» made, and again dc&ated, tboagh witli diffimilty, and the 
oattle aiTe at length safely anfiUased, Init tut befae the horses- 
and' riders are one mass, of mnd^ arising^ as iBuch> jBrcua dnst and 
persjnn^on. a» from angr othev cansei. 

The branding is c&ctedin a cniel msnaeK. The antmal i» 
noosed^ and dragged to a part of the 8tBdc-3^B9d near ifbere m 
large fire has been kindled; he is then knmoveahly fixed^ and & 
red-hot iron, the novk of tile owner, is placed on his body^ and 
there kept till the brand has burned completely through the* 
hide, when the beast is loosed, to carry with him the remiem^ 
hrance of hi» sofiferings till the next visit to tiic stock-yani» 
Bie is, however, then only a spectator of the> sufGerings of otheiis^. 
as his own mark is^ indelible. Hie repognanos to^ amstei^dag^ 
is scarcely to be wondered at.. 

A cattiie station^ on. a remonmBtive aeal^. is a. move ezpenaiiQ& 
affius than a sheep statiam. The 8todt»»yaid» have to be con*' 
fltmctiBd of Btroi^r matoriab, and of m mam dmaUie efaaiactev;. 
The ezpenditore befboe angr ade^^uate oetncn is also nuuk 
greater. Few people emigraling fsani Engknd, and inex- 
perienced in the management of eoloniali cattle, would be likely 
to take upon themselves snck at change at first, whilst any^ 
intelligent p^son would he fuUy eqat^ m a. short time^ to 
manage a flock of ^ecqx. We will, however,, give a general 
view of a cattle station. 

The'first herd, whiohi u to lay the £>uiidiition: of a gvaoing' 
fiurm, should consiat of cat^e of ali ages^-cows,. heifers, bui* 
locks, steers, and calves, in abont equal pn»pordona. M cow» 
and heifiars alone ai» bought, three or four yeam must elapsft 
before the increase of the herd is asvailable, and beasts wenldr 
have to be bou^t both £t>r the purposes of draught and food, 
i^m three to five hundred of a mized herd is oonsideradi 
sufficient for a start A ^aod heed of five hundred wouUl 
cost, say, &om 1,200^. to l^500L and would rehire a good bnlL 
to every fifty cows and hdlera. Thfi cost of a. superior bnli 
lid be im. 



The ma most be careful^ sslected^ B is • diffienit mutter 
to xemove a berd d cattle to another iub, ao that the statioa 
fixed on should have every requisite to enmare penoflneiucy, or 
much I0B& may ensue- ahonM nsceHity ariae for xenovalk. Sob- 
stantial atook-j^ds wosdd become: usekas^ and besh onea^ would 
have to be ccmstnicted* Bt^des whicb^ there is great luk ioi 
removing catlie to a new sun, from tbnr pEFopenaUy to retueiK 
to the old one, i^^ch. tibey wiH d% earea fbr haBdreds'.of miles. 
A» they azfi: noli honaed at night^ gbx^. at firsts, ikev^ is n» 
check on thi%. mod the aitaehmsnt which tiuyman^Beat to their 
fonner home is alwazyis. a difficulty in forming- a new 8tatioa». it; 
will not d0< to incxease the difficuitf by a aeeond' xemovaL 

The fifist step is to bum the zun ; howeYwer Inxaraeiit may ba* 
the grass, they will not m geaend! eat it; Iwt whea bumt^ 
the^ thrive ipell on that, n^udb aiterwacds epemg^ upi Th» 
conflagrations thus caused are sometimes very extensive^ 
BefoEe the cali^ ace bnni^t on the. nm, ^.stook-yard must 
be eiectedt as at &at it will be necesBarJr to confine them every 
ni^ ta pr&f ent tJbeir esca^* The building of hnfa^ and tha 
laying out of 9»rdena and j^ddocks, mnst be. the same as uk 
fonning: a ^cep> atetion. The requisite neeesaades ace alsa 
aknikr; bull all niiitt^» of this kind. ariK best leaniedfoiKaes^ 
pedence in the ecdongr* 

The chief cwre requisfitesrat font, is to sBguter your herd as 
tame as possible, by eoB8taii% milking; them« e^en if the nnlic 
is thrown away. The formation of a dairy is xiot,.m outiyiag 
districts, ooasidered.i«muaeEaitlve, exoefKt as xednemg ihe eattle 
to better ordej:, and this is a great point gnned^ as beings the 
most effident method of taming the herd, loom th^ being 
frequently yarded. Cattle in Australm aoe aobject to. few 
diseases, the prinoipal one being the black Ii^ which is eaailjr 
ciixed.. 

Hors^ ace another souroe of profit^ and are; m ttnirexsal use* 
Every one can keep his horse, and every one. rides. These is 
also now a considerable demand in India for Austaaliaa horaes^ 
wiufih are preferred for caraby purposes^ some of these haviDg 
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fetched as much as 80^. each ; so that, to an emignuit who tin- 
derstands hoise-breeding, a krge field is open for the exercise 
of his capital and judgment. 

Colonial horses are remarkable for thdr endnrance. Ko 
distance seems to tire them; they are proverlnally sure-footed, 
and manifest high sforit. Mules of large nze are also com- 
mon, but they are not considered of much use to the stockman. 

Figs are numerous, and easily fed. Goats are also a source 
of profit worth looking after. They are more. hardy than 
sheep, and will thriye on runs which are useless for any other 
purpose. They are not liable to disease, and increase rapidly, 
usually bearing twins. They are easily taken to market, and 
are yaluable for their tallow, which is of better quality, and 
commands higher prices, than any other. Goat farming could 
scarcely ML to become remunerative to persons of small 
capital. 

The tobacco plant grows remarkably well in New South 
Wales, and, as has before been stated, a considerable quantify 
IS manufactured, chiefly at Maitland, for home consumption, 
and for export to the neighbouring colonies. Nearly all used 
in New South Wales is of colonial manufacture; and the 
excellence of the article may be estimated from the fact that, 
not long ago, a portion of the Hunter Biver tobacco was seized 
by the Excise, which declared it to be American of the best 
quality, and therefore liable to the duty on foreign manu- 
&ctured tobacco. 

Gum arable might be collected in New South Wales in large 
quantities, and, the indigo plant being indigenous, requires only 
cultiyation to rival that of Bengal. The castor-oil plant might 
readily become an object of commercial importance, as it 
flourishes luxuriantly. The silk- worm, too, thrives admirably, 
and very beautiful specimens of silk, equal to that of China, 
have been produced. We will not go on enumerating these 
minor productions, fiirther than is necessary to shew that the 
^dustrial resources of the colony are as abundant and as 
exhaustible as is its gold. K a knowledge of its capabilities 
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eoold be widely disseminated amongst the struggling popula- 
tion of Great Britain, the desire for emigration would be a 
hundredfold what it is, and few who could get to Australia 
would think of emigrating, as they now do by tens of 
thousands, to the United States, where by no means a healthy 
climate, and very few of the advantages which Australia pre- 
sents, await them. 

Having mentioned American emigration, and in this we 
include British America, it will not be uninteresting to institute 
a brief comparison between the countries. In Australia there 
are neither ague nor yellow fever, which cut off thousands in 
America. In the latter country labour is paid by the truck 
system—in Australia in hard cash. If Australia had formerly 
its convicts—though not now— America has its slaves. In 
^jitish America, and the northern part of the States, the 
country is many feet deep under snow for a great partion 
of the year— in Australia snow is unknown, except in the 
mountains. The climate of the former region is unhealthy— 
that of the latter genial and healthrgiving, being also in this 
zespect invariable. An agricidturist arriving in America after 
•eed time, loses a whole year — ^in Australia he can go to 
work, with some crop or other, at any time of the year, and 
even with regard to cereal crops he can lose no more than half 
a year. The voyage to America, in the actual tune occupied at 
sea, is, it is true, a few weeks shorter than that to Australia, 
but it is highly dangerous, and proverbially full of discomfort; 
whilst that to Australia is the safest in the world, and at the 
same time the most comfortable. But if we take into account 
the actual time before an emigrant gets located, this time is 
. greater in American than in Australian emigration. In 
Australia h^e is at his work as soon as landed— in America, and 
in Canada especially, he has a dreary and expensive march, 
perhaps of months, into the interior, before he can settle down* 
These things are well wort^ the emigrant's weighing, together 
with the patriotic consideration that he is still on British 
ground and in British society. 



GkMcljrooBBicM wilblJbe psrsntl of sqaattiiig ii tiiemft- 
ject of tiie alMmgiiie^ of Awtiali^ vdth whont tbe itocko 
ftrmerwili necieaMnity oone la conAMt Tft^ are termed by 
aatanfisti' Papuae, anil; as a bodj, tliey Ibrm the most 
wimteflectm^ Bpeeies of Hke homaii raw. la appeoranoe Hkey 
tin in manj cases revoHmg^remincGng tile lkm)peaii< of tbe 
link between himself and the baboon, whose canning tihey 
emulate, without any ei the higher attrihotes whidi* dislin- 
gtnsh even avniges in other parts of the Southern Hemnphefei 
The men have tinck prominent fips, smdtett eyes^ Mgh cheek 
bones^ oalvdess legs, an unsightly protobenmt abdomen, and 
dLub-shaped feet.. In youth some ot the* ftraales are not 
mnpleasing in fixtures, but all are &tingaished by the sasae 
shronken legs, whilst their arms, i4iicfa seen nothing but skfii 
and bone, are- like these of the monkey tribe, of disproportionate 
lengtii to the body; All go perf<^y nafeedv exeept in some 
towns, which th^ tan net permitted- to* enter n that ooncBtion^ 
To an Envopeaft » move disgustiog s^;ht can scareely be 
encountend thaa theoe pe<^le present.: tfieir Mack sIibb^ 
covered witii all kindle of greai^abominatrons; longooarseltafr 
matted witb gniii^ after the ftshton of a thrum mop, anil 
fkequeniily stuck ^h famgaroos? or hnrnan teetb; the roof 
shape of their heads, wi<^ the sensual' KHrmatkm. of die hin^^r 
part of it; l&e mMh of the men, lamm tiie front toothy 
fte. &0., combme to* impress the beholder, the new* eonMr 
eepeetalfy, wikfa anything^ but ^e phSbnthropic ide»— *** Am* 1 
not a man and » brother f** asentiment whi^tiUfof kite yean 
tile stockmen repudiated by shootiog' aU liiey came aerossi oi^ 
as was often the ease, poisoBu^ them by ndtolesale^ so that tie 
elder settled districts ef New Soutb Walies hete scarcely aa^ 
left of » fonner numemus popnlintioni Not many years have 
dbpsed siaoe a latter fteUng was created threi^hout tie e^irf 
against the Government fbr hangoig semnd stockmen who bei 
murdered some natives under dveumstances of peculiar atrocity^ 
fA revenge for the murder of one of thehr comrades by another 
Mbe. To hang a settler for murdemig black fellows wee 



v^gaidod tfs A t^fwvaML iitBDv«tio& ; tat ijie exsmpie has Ymd 
the effect of putting a stop in a great measure to whst i«tee 
«M4e»iiaiiewd Jittlemove ^anme thaa flhaotii^ a ksiigaxBO or 
an ^mu, — ^though ihe <bkck8 ia genesal fovvoked jdl tdie hatcoA 
tb^ met fdltky sod die iutenference of -Ae law in their ig^aac 
hm MAer amifiKtei <dieir iBBoieace mor their bairhaiitf « 
Notibmg caa textonuote Idie harbaisly ivMeh has in foomer 
tunca kwsa ^shewn sta Skfaem thy tibe idiite usurpers of liheir 
eftimtrT, hot, iadflpeBdently of thk, 4fliey.are'a barbaxous race, 
diaf a^e le the Ssssons of zeligton (or dviliaatioQ, hvvan^ 
mH^a the o^McUgr nar^a^<AeBxrB to im^»>T« thek oondttion, 
lAibt saduBtsiai -exaiople is altogether ikatoym mwsy vp€a 
tibtem. Mrea Ike masAsmrj haa givea tibem up in de- 

in pomt of iBicllflot, or onither tiie want lof it, there is « 
trifling difference in some of the tribes in different parts of the 
ee«Dtzy, hat they^se all fKU the .aane «tock, and possess in 
onmnoB 4lke aame attsiHltes, oomfomed with treachery and 
ingssi^itQde. They iare iem in oiiimrber, and their constant wan, 
and diffionlt^ of fivaig, now that ^e Jcangavoo has become 
•Hoeaisaswellasthelwttilil^ef theifvihilea, are fastthmttiig 
•ren that naniMr. They Mw on .fl&li, snaices, grabs, gum. 
Mats, and the i&aep th^ ean steal, fkotbing that wall bear 
laaaiJOTtion ofHUBg asaiss to than. They ibuiAd no houses, ner 
wtt 4hey inhabit than if imilt for them, as was done by a 
phSantfarc^ic governor, who ooncealed his benevoleBt intention 
till the hooses weue ready, iidken, upon taking the tribe to thdr 
demidleB, he was met witlh hiiq^hleir, accompaatied hy the re- 
mnak from their dhief, ^Berry good, Massa Ckihema, *p06e he 
sain, bat inn goad for -hkok fellow." An overhangii^ rock, 
a oa^e, oc m &e abasnoe of either, a strip of hark, is all they 
cave ^for in the way -iff shelter. Their only notion of a canoe ia 
a wide slip 4»f hark, tied teigether at each end, and stuffed witli 
oii^, and widi this tlfey will "cross a rirec In some pkoea 
ihey will, howei«r, now ao &r inntate *he white man*s beat, «^ 
to Mlow out a teee 1^ five. ICh^ aza ii fca BtoPw fidbenv 
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and the net, woven by the women, is the only approximation to 
ingenuity. 

Their cuttins implements are of stone, stuck in a deft stiek ; 
their weapons, the spear, upon which they lavish great pains, 
boomerang, waddie, or dub, a small stone tomahawk, and a 
bark shield. The spear is a light straight stick, as thick as a 
2tian*s finger, and about ten feet long. It is either sharpened 
by fire or barbed with sharks* teeth, and is a formidable weapon 
in theur hands, the aim being unerrmg at fifty yards. It ia 
thrown by the woomera or throwing stick, a piece of wood 
two or three feet in length, three inches broad at one end, and 
going off to a point at the other, which has a small hook. 
This is inserted in a hole in the spear, and has the effect of a 
sling, enabling the thrower to send his weapon a hundred yards, 
and woe be to the stockman who encounters it at half that 
distance. 

The boomerang is a puzzle, and even mathematicians cannot 
comprehend the law of its action. It is a piece of curved, haid 
wood, in the form nearly of a parabola ; it is from thirty to 
for(y inches long, about three inches broad, pointed at both 
ends, the concave part a quarter of an inch thick, and the con* 
vex edge quite sharp. The mode of using it is as singular as is 
the weapon. Ask a black to throw it so that it may fiill at his 
feet, and away goes the boomerang for forty yards before hinif 
skimming along the surface at three or four feet from the 
ground, when it will suddenly rise into the air for fifty or sixty 
feet, describing a curve, and finally drop at the feet of the 
thrower. During its course it revolves with great rapidity, as 
on a pivot, with a whizzing sound. That so barbarous a people 
should have invented a weapon of this description, which civili- 
zation never contemplated nor can explain, is a wonder, setting 
the laws of projection at defiance. In the hands of a European, 
even, it is as dangerous to the thrower as to the object aimed at, 
for it may return and strike himself, whilst, in tUt hands of the 
native, it is a most formidable weapon, which strikes without 
giving the slightest idea where the blow comes from ; his assail* 
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«nt may be behind a thicket which separates the two^ and thus 
the weapon is liteially like the Irishman's gun— one which will 
shoot round a comer. The weapon no doubt originated in 
kangaroo hunting, it being necessary that the animal should 
not see his assailant. He is nevertheless struck down with un« 
erring certainty, even though a copse intervene ; the boome* 
rang comes round the comer and breaks his legs. 

The ¥raddie is also formidable, from its size and weight* 
This, like Manton*s pistols, is the weapon of honour, — ^for the 
black fellow of .New South Wales, like his brother savage of 
the Guards or the line, has his own peculiar notions of demand* 
ing satisfaction. The combatants being placed, the party chal- 
lenged holds do¥m his head, so as to present the top portion of 
it to his challenger ; when down comes the waddle, with a blow 
which would crash in the skull of an ox, but has very little 
effect on that of the person struck, from the extraordinary 
thickness of his cranium. The challenger now holds down his 
own block in return, and receives the same compliment, and so 
on alternately, till one has his head really broken, or has had 
enough ; when honour b pronounced by the bystanders to be 
satisfied. English gentlemen, whose seconds take care that they 
fight with leadless pistols, might adopt the method of the Aus- 
tralian savage with manifest advantage. There is, al any rate, 
fun in it for the lookers on, and some trifle of danger, but it is 
much to be doubted whether mock English honour would 
endanger its skull by the application of the honest ¥raddie of 
the savage, which would speedily solve the question as to 
whether the combatants of civilization had or had not any 
brains. 

Polygamy is practised among the savages of Australia, and 
the method employed in obtaining a wife would hardly be ap- 
proved of by the sylph of the dravdng-room at home. When 
the ardent lover has made choice of his future spouse— generally 
a young woman of another tribe — ^be steals into their encamp- 
ment at night, and having applied the waddie in the before- 
mentioned manner to the poor girFs head till she is perfect^ 



teBBekss^lvefoigBlierdF tbnmgh T^e ImslieB, as s %er wottM 
In pirey* A figlit inth Bpeftre and waddies, Ixtween tlie liibes, 
aHways foUofrs, induding a dad between tlie lopver and aome 
idatiTC of Ms -wife. After a few persons wte speared, and 
dChers liareiheir heads broken, aU parties become friendly, and 
tiie loving conple arededsred nuxrned. 

These savages toe cannibalfi. They hATe ndther leHgion, 
fimn, eeremoxnal, nor idoL lliey are vuperstitionfi to a d^ree, 
•nd bdieve that the white men are re^incamai^oDS of their own 
velalives ivho have died. They bury ^dr dead with neatneea, 
snd have many devices to keep the devil— for they believe in 
km — from running awn^ vnth the body. Though they -wBI 
labour ut times for fhe purpose of grafiffiag a whim, theyiare 
iirveteraftely idle. They are cajntal shots, and bant their ppey 
by trade and aeent, fike a fbxhound ; hence they are ctflen cm- 
ployed hy tiie police after ixms/mey pnsoneis. Their o&ner 
qualities are not worth enumerating :*— they have, in short, 
every bad one which humamty diould ncft possess, and many vf 
winch tiidr congener, the baboon, wotdd be ashasied. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THB GOLD FIELDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

First notification of gold discoyeiy — ^Sammerhill Creek — ^Abercrombie Eiyer-« 
Handredweight of gold— Taron— -Geological character— Frederick's Valley 
— ^Exports of gold— Gold localities— Geological obseryations by the Iley. 
Mr. Clarke— Present state of New South Wales— How to look for 
gold — ^Tests of gold — Gold extraction — Separation of gold — Gold washing 
— Assaying. 

The first official notification of the discovery of gold in Aus- 
tralia is contained in a despatch from Governor Fitzroy to 
Earl Grey, and bears date May 22nd 1851. In this he 
announces the existence of a gold field to the westward of 
the town cf Bathurst, at a distance of about 150 miles from 
Sydney; at the same time adding his suspicions that the nature 
and yaluft of the discovery had been exaggerated, and that the 
gold sent for inspection was Califomian gold ; nowithstanding 
this, he deemed the accounts sufficiently important to require 
an efficient police to be placed on the Bathurst road. 

A communication from Mr. Stutchbury, the geological, 
surveyor, now undeceived his Excellency. On the 19th 
of May that gentleman wrote from Summerhill Creek, that 
gold had been obtained in considerable quantities with no 
better washing instrument than a tin dish, which sufficed 
to procure. one and two ounces per day. At the same date 
he reported that 400 persons were hard at work, and that 
the gold existed not only in the creek, but far above its flood . 

K 
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line, thus affording evidenoe of its general existenee. The 
camp of the goldfinden was called the city of Ophir, and the 
first public record it had was the following postscript added 
by Mr. Stutchbnry, *' Excuse this being written in pencil, as 
there is no ink in this city of Ophir.** 

The previous existence of gold among the moimtains had 
been long suspected, not only by geologists, but by others on 
more practical grounds. In 1848, Sir Roderick Murchison had 
come to the conclusion that the whole dividing range contained 
gold, and suggested to Earl Grey the adoption of a system 
which should give encouragemeut to gold seekers. The Key. 
Mr. Clnric, a local geologist, had also expressed his conviction 
that gold existed in considerable quantities amongst the Blue 
Mountains. 

The practical proofs were, that a shepherd had long been in 
the habit of bringing lumps of gold to Sydney, but refused to 
state where he got it. About two 3rears before its actual dis- 
covery, a Mr. Smith, who was engaged in some iron works in 
the vicinity of Berrima, produced to the Colonial Secretary a 
. lump of gold imbedded in quartz, and asked a large sum for 
naming the locality : this was refused, and Mr. Smith kept his 
secret, but not long. 

On the 3rd of April 1851, Mr. Hargreaves, a settler who had 
been to California, and while there was struck with the simi- 
larity of the Califomian mountains to those he had just left 
in New South Wales, returned from the former oountry in 
search of gold, and as he had expected, found it. He, too, 
made an offer to the Government to discover the locality ibr 
the sum of 500/. This was refused, and on the SOth of April 
he addressed another letter to the Colonial Secretary, slatiikg 
that he was satisfied to leave the remuneration for his discavery 
to the liberal consideration of the Government, and named tiMi 
locality in which gold would be fbntnd. This ww amply 
verified, and Mr. Hargreaves, the Rev. Mr. Clarke, and Mr* 
Stutchbury received appointments connected with the gold 
fields, at Snmmerhill Creek and its immediate victni^. 
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In the mean time, the excitement rose to a high pitch 
thronghont all classes of the community; thousands wending 
their ivay to the gold fields, and mechanics and tradesmm 
deserting certain and lucrative employment for the prospect of 
sudden wealth. The Governor was willing to have prevented 
this for the sake of peace and order. He issued a proclamation, 
claiming the gold fields as the prerogative of the Crown, threat** 
ening with prosecution those who should dig gold. People only 
laughed good^humouredly at the proclamation, and hundreds 
flocked out of Sydney for the hard labour and exposure to 
the winter season in an elevated region like the BathursI 
mountains. 

Finding it impossible to check the search for gold, the Govern- 
ment prepared to turn it to account, by adopting^a system of 
licensing^ to dig for gold. An amount of thirty shiUings per 
month was demanded for the purpose, and cheerfully given,, 
from the large quantities of the preeious metal extracted; and. 
this system continues. 

The disclosure of Mr. Hargreaves as to the gold localities,, 
included SummerhUl Creek, a locality in the county of' 
Bathurst, near Frederick's Valley, about 144 miles from Syd- 
ney—a " creek," in New South Wales jargon, means a water- 
hole in the interior, and not an arm of the sea, as we un»* 
derstand it--this is about thirty miles from Bathurst ;— Lewis- 
Ponds, a similar chain of water-holes, which, when full, fooa 
a continuous stream running into the Maequarie River — tad. 
the Maequarie Biver itself, which has heen described in s. 
former chapter. In addition to this, Mr. Hargreaves disctoseft 
another mysterious spot, which was kept secret, and henoa 
the report prevalent at the time that there waa a gold field 
diseovned, from the richness of which the Government wa« 
concealing all further knowledge relative to it 

On the Idth of May, a man had brought to Bathurst a lump 
weighing 13 oz., valued at 302. f this xtnewed the eieic*- 
ment in the vicinity, and cveiy one started to the diggingt 
maiiy hduDg rewarded with still larger priaak Tbt pnncipl 
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point of attraction was the spot below the junction of the Lewis 
Ponds and Sommerhill Creek, forming a natural dam across the 
creek about a garter of a mile in length. There were several 
of these dams, which have since been found to contain gold. 
The creeks take their rise in Frederick*s Valley, a locality in 
the county of Bathurst, about 153 miles from Sydney. Here 
lies the estate of Mr. Wentworth, for the working of which a 
company has been formed in Sydney. The country around 
is poor and unfit for pastoral purposes, Coomling Creek, which 
ialls into the Belubula Biyer, was the next gold locality, and 
then the Belubula itself. This river empties itself into the 
Lachlan. 

By the 25th of May there were 1,000 people at the Sunmier- 
hill Creek, working hard upon a surface of not more than a 
mile in extent, and lumps were found varying in weight from 
1 oz. to 4 lbs. " Nugget** is the local term for such speci- 
mens. The large pieces were generally got out of fissures in 
the rock— day-slate — which forms the bed of the creek. The 
■ smaller grain gold is procured by washing the alluvial soil 
resting upon and filling in the cleavage joints of the rock. 
The high lands in the vicinity are mostly surmounted by 
basalt, thickly traversed by quartz veins. Much of the gold 
bore evidence of its having originated in the quartz, thus 
affording evidence of the inexhaustibility of the mines as long 
as quartz was left. 

The gold here obtained, and it may be taken as a specimen 
of the whole, gave, on assay, gold, 91*000; silver, 8*333; 
base metal, 0*567. The gold 4s, therefore, 22 carats, value 
3/. 17«. lOid, per oz., and contains 1 dwt. 16 grs. of fine 
fiilver to the oz., value 5i</., making the value of Australian 
gold 3/. 18s. 4d. per oz., though it is selling in the colony at 
^m 3^ to 3/. 5«., thus yielding an enormous profit to the 
purchasers. 

Grold was now found on the Abercrombie River, which flows 
through the county of Georgiana into the Lachlan. In the 

ikM raniil!ng south from the Corrobola, principally in Oakey 
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Creek. In the whole length of the Macquarie from Bathorst 
to Wellington. In the Curracurra, &c. 

The Turon workings .were next discovered'. This river rises 
near Hartley, and after a coarse of 100 miles flows into the 
Macquarie. It contains gold the whole way, and upon this 
river are now seated some of the most productive gold fields. 
The gold here is never found in the sand, always sinking to the 
soil, a hint which emigrants will do well to hear in mind. 

The Macquarie has also been examined from Burrendaiy ios 
Duhboo, in the Bligh district, about twenty-eight miles from^ 
Montefiores. In many places the gold was found scattered on. 
the surrace. 

On the 5th of June, the number of licenses taken out was, 
200; and on the 17th, the Governor communicated to Earl 
Grey the startling announcement, that a "nugget" had been 
found containing a mass of pure gold weighing no less than. 
a hundred and six pounds. This was found at the junction of ' 
the Meroo and Merinda creeks, tributaries of the Macquarie, . 
situated fifty-three miles from Bathurst, and thirty from Wel- 
lington. This is the largest mass of gold ever found. In. 
California twenty-eight pounds were found in one place, and in 
the Museum of St. Petersburgh there is a lump from the Oural 
Mountains weighing seventy pounds ; but the Meroo lump is, 
in size, unprecedented. Its value was estimated at 4,000/. It 
was found by a native in the service of W. Kerr, Esq., who 
informed his master of it. It was broken up, the gold being 
encased in quartz. The largest of the blocks in which it was 
contained weighed 75 lbs., and yielded 60 lbs. of pure gold. 
Before being broken up, the block presented an appearance 
like a honey-comb, and consisted of particles of a crystal- 
line form. It was found amongst a number of quartz 
blocks, forming an isolated heap, which was lying about 100 
yards from a quartz vein, stretching up the ridge from the 
creek. 

On the 15th of August, 5,800 oz. of gold had passed through ^ 
the customs for shipment. Much, however, was Exported with 
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oat haying paased thnmgh the customs; merchants* acooonti 
estimated the quantity at 8,329 oz., Tshie 28,000/. 

A xegolar escort was now established ; the gold was eon- 
▼eyed to the capital under charge of the Goyemment, the 
eharge being one per cent, on the ralue. On the 8th of Joly, 
the number of licenses on the Turon was 600. 

In the mean time^ Mr. Stntchbory had been engaged on an 
extensiye geological and mineralogical suryey, the result of 
which was that he found gold almost wherever he tried for it. 
He traversed the Maoquarie, from Walgumballa to the Turon, 
and found gold at even/ place he tried. At the Turoiif a 
compact porphyry is succeeded by hard clay slate. Leaving 
the Turon, he crossed the mountain range, and came upon the 
Macquarie at Nelly's Comer. Here he found scale gold, 
which ceased higher up the river. At Stony Creek gold was 
also found. In the course of his survey he made the remark : 
** in no instance have I found gold in what I should consider as 
its natural matrix.** The bars and detritus of the rivers and 
creeks are the spots in which it is usually found, and in every 
case it presents the appearance of being waterwom. When 
the matrix from which all these particles were washed is dis- 
covered, gold in our day, as in the days of Solomon, will be 
" nothing thought of.** Mr. Stutchbury found also platinum ; 
and quicksilver has, in more than one place, been reported to 
exist 

Gold is not only found in the streams, but also in the cliffs, 
or "slopes,'* as they are termed. These are crowded with 
Aggers, and yield it abundantly. Experience has shewn, that 
wherever these slopes are opposed to blu£& of mica shite, 
intersected with quartz veins, it may be safely declared that 
gold exists there in abundance. This is the formation at Sum- 
merhill Creek. 

The geological character of thi Turon is somewhat different. 
The hills are formed of mica slate, without much mica, and no 
quartz veins whatever ; " but the production of gold," says 
Mr. Hardy, the Comnussioner of Crown Lands, '* appears to be 



tu r§gtdar ii» tdteai m a soum field. It does not xxuitter where 
-you look-— in tlie bed of the stream, or in the impending slopes 
«-4he fesolt is the same.'* The production of gold, says the 
«Hne autfaoriiy, down the Macquarie, and in other streams 
within fbrty miles of Batharst, may be termed illimitable. 

In the Snmmerhill Cneek, with its numerous quartz veins, its 
hroken bed, and its narrow tortuous course, the gold is massive 
In its character, the dust of that quarter being coarse in com- 
parison with that from the Turon. In the latter stream, with 
onbroken bed and banks, and the absence of quartz veins, the 
gold is exceedingly fine. It is hence evident that the Turon 
f^oldis chiefly the product of the upper unexplored and broken 
Boorces of the Turon, where will be found the narrower, steeper 
country, and multitudinous quartz veiiis ; and there, too, will be 
ioand the ooarse gold detached from its neighbouring matrix, 
too heavy to be carried down with the lighter particles by every 
^ood towards the Macquarie. 

On land of Mr. Wentworth, where the Go^Ung Creek forms 
« junction w^ the Frederick's Yalley Creek, at the height of 
.fi^ 01 Ctxty feet above the valley, gold has been picked up 
ifcom the surface <£ tii^ ffround, priaoipaUy in firsjonentftiy 
quartz and ochreous loam. This gold is evidently not fer from 
iSbt reck where it originated, as it exhibits no character of being 
watowcm* It is hence conduded, that quarrying into the 
jcock would, in all probability, exhibit the gold in veins. The 
fact of its being found cm the summit of the hills is important. 
JPurther examination in jdmilar situations may prove its occur- 
Tence in regular lodes like baser metals. Emigrants before 
going out should make themselves acquainted with such geolo- 
gical facts, as they may afterwards be turned to good account. 
The appearances here spoken of are at Orange, near Frederick's 
JUver. 

What we have above stated with reference to the Turon has 
mfXi been amply verified, viz,, that the large gold, and the 
greater quantity of it, would be found higher up the river 
Oaly a mile and a half above the spot where the extreip 
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comminuted gold was found, it occurred in great quantities, in 
pieces of from a pennyweight to an ounce. In one day three 
men, on making the search, found ten pounds weight of gold in 
nuggets not exceeding an ounce in weight. Intending emigrants 
will do well to remember these facts, that whenever extremely 
divided gold is found, a search in the direction of the upper 
stream will not fail to lead them to the spot from which it has 
been washed, and where the heavier masses still remain. 

The way in which licenses are issued is as follows : — ^Nine 
feet of stream frontage are allotted to every two persons ; fifteen 
feet to three persons ; eighteen feet to four ; twenty-one feet 
to five; twenty-four to six; and so on. Where there is no 
frontage to a stream, twenty square feet is to be allotted to 
three, and the allotments are marked consecutively, when 
practicable. This, however, varies at the discretion of the com- 
missioners, according to the nature of the ground and its pi^- 
ductiveness. The commissioners are usually liberal in their 
allotments, and the diggers generally are satisfied. The price 
of a license, as we have before stated, is thirty shillings per 
month. This was at first considered by the diggers too high^ 
]but from the productiveness of the mines is now cheerfully ac- 
quiesced in. 

The following are the New South Wales localities, the list 
being pretty complete up to the present time, though new dis- 
coveries are daily taking place ; these will be noticed in suc- 
ceeding editions of this volume as they occur : — 



GOLD FIELDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 

As has already been stated, gold was first found in the county 
of Bathurst. It comprises two extensive valleys, viz. that of 
the Macquarie, a large inland stream possessing a character 
peculiar to the interior waters of Australia, and that of the 
Tiachlaui a tributary of tlie Murrumbidgee. A range of moun* 
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tains, called the Canobolas, divides these valleys, and forms 
with them an auriferous district, which has yielded gold in 
large quantities, hut which has heen very inefficiently ex- 
plored, in consequence of the miners heing attracted to the 
more lucrative gold fields of Victoria. The diggings in this 
vicinity, and in the adjoining counties, are chiefly as fol« 
lows : — 

Levns Ponds, — A chain of water-holes in the county of 
Bathurst, forming in the rainy season a river which empties 
itself into the river Macquarie. The locality is generally 
known hy the name of Lewis Ponds Creek — *' creek '* being 
the term usually given to this description of water-holes in the 
interior of Australia — though they have not, as we understand 
the term in England, any connection with the sea. Gold i» 
found in Lewis Ponds, all the way to the junction with the 
Frederic's Valley and Summerhill Creeks. 

Summerhill Cre^A;.— Contiguous to the preceding locality^ 
and similar in its character. This was the neighbourhood first 
pointed out by Mr. Hargraves to the Government, as abound- 
ing in gold. Summerhill, from which the locality takes its 
name, is 144 miles from Sydney, and 30 from Bathurst. Gold 
also abounds on a creek which joins that of Summerhill below 
Belarida. 

Fredericks VaUey Creek, — Is situated 153 miles from Sydney, 
and eight miles from the preceding locality. This was one of 
the original gold fields, and here Mr. Hargraves found a lump 
of gold, weighing 7 lbs., imbedded in the ferruginous rock, 
which abounds in the neighbourhood. Gold is found along the 
whole line of this creek ; also on the range between Frederic's 
Valley and Gosling^s Creek, on the estates of Mr. Wentworth, 
who has a considerable property here, consisting of 6,000 acres, 
all believed to be auriferous. Contrary to the gold fields gene- 
rally, this spot i^ highly fertile. The soil, where not black 
alluvial, consists of red clay intermixed with quartz ; basaltic 
rock is also abundant. The people here have been for some 
time literally paving their roads with gold, as this rock } 
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hem bzoken np in large quaotities for "metal** to mend the 
roads. 

Bmu iSkmimp.— This locality is also near Lewis Ponds* and 
has yielded a considerable quantity of the precious metal* It 
had its naoie from haying formerly abounded with the 
emu, or Australian ostrich, which has, from the eaaxMth" 
ments of the settlers, disappeared almost entirely from the 
district 

The TurwL^ijtold. abounds on tha river all along the va- 
siotts bars from Ghoenarang Creek to its junction with the 
l&cquarie. This is amongst the principal gold fields yet dis- 
«OTered in New South Wales, and is believed, when efficiently 
explored, to be inexhaustible. Several companies have been 
formed in England for the purpose of effecting a thorough ex- 
ploration, and bringing the appliances of sdenoe to bear upon 
the results. The drawback to the district, is, that it is subject 
to heavy floods, which, for a considerable portion of the year, 
sender mining impracticable, except upon the banks, or slopes, 
• as they are termed. The Turon 'has its rise near CuUen 
Cnllen, in the county of Roxburgh, which it divides from 
Wellington, and afterwards flows into the Macquarie. The 
dJ^ngs most noted are those of Sofala, Little and Big 
Oakey Creeks, Stockyard and Sawyer's Creeks, Cunningham 
Creek, and Deep Creek, together with some of minor import- 
ance. 

WinbumddU Creek is another tributary of the Macquarie, 
somewhat nearer to Bathurst than the Turon. Gold is here 
found in considerable quantities, with every prospect of per- 
manence. It is chiefly imbedded in quartz. There is here a 
aever-fiiiliDg supply of water. The gold is found in the river 
at Ghmi Swamp, and in the Mullamurra Creek. On the banks 
it is sometimes found imbedded at a depth of more than twenty 
feet. 

Tambaroura Creek is another tributary of the Macquarie, 
which it joins just before the junction of the Summerhill Creek 
'with that river. Considerable quantities of gold are now being 
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obtained from tbis localxfy. Beyond the junction of the Tam- 
haioura Creek, with the Macquarie, is— 

Fyramid Creak, which has of kte become noted for its 
Bor&ce-workings, gold being found in a decomposed state at 
an inconsiderable depth. Beyond this the Macquarie has not 
been properly explored; but it is eyident that gold will be 
found along its course, as it has been obtained at Dublin, in 
the Bligh district, at a considerable/distance below the ascer- 
tained gold fields. Nearly parallel with the Summerhill 
Creek and the Macquarie, is-— 

MoUmg Creek, which rises in the Canobolas in the Welling- 
ton district, and Aoyts into the Bell River, which borders the 
county of Wellington on the western side, and forms a junctbn 
with the Macquarie near Montefiores. There are indications 
of gold all along this stream, which has not yet been explored. 

To the eastward of the Macquarie is the Cudgegong River, 
which rises on the Coricudgi mountain, and flows into the 
Macquarie at Wellington Valley. A tributary of the Cudge- 
gong River is the Meroo Creek, on which are the &mous 
diggings of-— 

Louisa Creek, — ^These diggings are thirty miles from Mud- 
gee, a township on the Cudgegong river, one hundred and 
fifty miles from Sydney. The gold is here found in nuggets 
of all shapes and sizes, the auriferous soil not being more than 
nine inches beneath the surface. The country is an elevated 
flat table-land, somewhat marshy on the surfiioe, and thickly 
sprinkled with quartz boulders and pebbles. Gold is also found 
in rocks of slaty formation, and in indurated clay. It was here 
that Dr. Kerr's large nugget of a hundredweight of gold 
was found, since when Brennan*s nugget, which sold for 1,155/., 
was found not twenty-five yards from the former. Since then 
several nuggets, yarying in weight from one hundred ounces 
to upwards of three hundred ounces, have been picked up 
here. 

The diggings before enumerated as being the principal ones, 
are all to the n(Hrthward and westward of the town of Bathont 
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There are others to the southward and eastward, of which the 
following are the most noted. The nearest of these are the 
Coombing Creek, which falls into the Belabula River, a tribu- 
tary of the Lachlan. These diggings are near Carcoar, and are 
not of any great extent, as at present known ; but from the 
number of watercourses and gullies which abound, there is no 
question but that one day a rich gold fiel^ wiU be discovered in 
the vicinity. 

To the eastward of these are the 0*Connell plains, situated in 
the counties of Westmoreland and Roxburgh, on the road from 
Sydney to Bathurst. Gold is here found on the Fish and 
Campbell*s Rivers ; the Fish River divides the counties of Cook 
and Westmoreland, and is crossed by the Bathurst road at the 
distance of ninety-six miles from Sydney. It flows into Camp- 
bell's River, forming the head of the Macquarie. This locality 
is upwards of 3,000 feet above the level of the sea, and presents 
indications of gold in numerous places which have yet to be 
explored. 

The remaining gold fields of this district are those of the 
Abercrombie River, which is a tributary of the Lachlan, and 
rises on Mount Werong, flowing through the county of Georgi- 
ana. The principal encampment has been named Tarshish, as 
that on the Summerhill Creek was named Ophir. The chief 
gold localities are as follows : — 

Tarshish. — Twenty miles south-east from Carcoar, seventeen 
from Mulgunnie, fifty from Bathurst, and seventy frcmi 
Goulburn. Large quantities of gold have been found in this 
locality. 

Titena. — Sixty miles from Goulburn. The gold is here found 
in small particles in the river, but in great abundance. Nug- 
gets indicative of the matrix are found on its banks. A single 
' pint-pot-full of earth has yielded 6J oz., and a two-quart can 
14 oz. Three davs' work in another spot, gave 26, 24, and 20 oz. 
respectively. Tne gold is heavy and coarse. 

Other diggings of less note are Isabella River, Mulgunnie 
Creek, Grove Creek, Copperhama Creek, &c. &c. Besides the 
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above enumerated diggings in the Bathurst district, as it is 
termed, there are many others of less note. 

Some diggings in the preceding districts have been com- 
paratively deserted, the alluvial soil not yielding sufficient to 
satisfy the miners, though from the nature of the rocks in the 
vicinity, and from the tests which have been applied, it is . 
probable that when science and mechanism shall combine in 
search of the precious metal, a rich reward is yet in store 
for those who search for it. Amongst these locaTities are the 
following : — 

Gilmandyke.—One of the creeks on the Campbell River 
just alluded to. The land on this creek differs from that of 
most other gold localities, though the usual metamorphic and 
sedimentary rocks abound in the vicinity. Kich alluvial flats 
bound the creek on both sides, the ridges only risiog to a slight 
elevation. Gold was found here in plenty on the surface, but 
on account of the liability of the spot to floods, and its generally 
marshy character, the miners abandoned it without searching 
for dry diggings on the banks and high lan^. The diggers 
here appear to have been a rude and enterprising set of men ; 
it having since become apparent that a renewed effort, with 
means to keep down the water, would be well rewarded. 
Gilmandyke is twenty-five miles from Bathurst, and dose 
to the Summerhill copper mine. The country abounds with 
minerals. 

BeWs Riverain the county of Wellington (seeMoLONo). — Th^ 
lower part of this river has been ascertained to contain gold, 
which has been worked at Kewbriggan Creek, and at one or two 
other places, but has not yet 'been properly explored, though 
rich fields are supposed to abound. 

Proceeding southward, we come to the Braidwood diggings 
and others forming a gold district of themselves, lying between 
Sydney and the Maneroo Plains. They are variously known 
as the Shoalhaven, the Braidwood, the Araluen, and other 
diggings. We will first glance at the localities themselves. 

The Shoalhaven Biver rises in the Maneroo district at a hill 
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called Ck>rrainboroo, 100 miles from Sydney, and divides the 
counties of Morray, Aigyle and Camden, from the comity 
of St. Vincent It flows into the sea at Ckioloongatta, 
below Woolongong, passing through one of the Shoal- 
haven gnllies. These gullies are rayines of great depth, from 
500 to 1,200 feet, and are distant about twenty-six miles from 
Lake Bathurst. 

JBraidiffood is a town of St Vincent, and is the centre of 
one of the most important of these gold fields, to which it 
owes its inportance. It is 164 miles from Sydney. Here are 
situated some of the most productive gold fields of the colony. 
The diggings are on a creek called Araluen Creek, one of the 
tributaries of the Duah and the Broulee Mounyas. This spot 
is sixteen miles from Braidwood, and seventy-two from Goal* 
bum in Argyle. The banks are black soil to the depth of six 
inches, with substrata of clay and sand, intermixed with 
particles of quartz. Mount Ebrington, six miles from Araluen, 
is also productive of gold, which is found in small nuggets. 

With the above localities we may include Groulburn, 125 
miles from Sydney, to which place a considerable quantity of 
gold finds its way in the course of transit to Sydney. The 
principal gold fields in this part of New South Wales are the 
following : — 

Bungonta^ on a creek of the same name, about 125 miles 
from Sydney. This creek is a tributary of the Shoalhaven, 
and the gold is found mixed with emery and sand. These 
diggings are sometimes called the Shoalhaven diggings, from, 
their vicinity to that river. 

Mongarlo^l or Little River, twelve miles from Braidwood* 
The gold is here found in schistose rocks, and is of a nuggety 
character, one of 54 oz. having been found. The river or 
creek is a tributary of the Shoalhaven, and gold is Ibund to 
its source in Budawang mountain, one of a range wtikh 
divides the waters of the Shoalhaven from those which flow 
into the sea. This mountain is 170 miles from Sydney. 

Majof^s Creek is a tributary of the Duah, near AralvAU 
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The auriferous soil here is decomposed granite, which is found 
at a depth of from ten to twenty feet, bat the top alla?ia! soil 
also yields gold in abundance. At the first discovery of gold 
here a boy got half an ounce of gold from a small hole not a 
foot square, and considerable quantities are still obtained from 
this locality. 

Lake Geargc-^Gold is here found at the Big Credc. This 
lake, 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, is about sixteen miles 
long by seven broad. The western shore has a steep ridge 
of hills rising from the water*s edge ; but the country to the 
eastward and northward of the lake, consists of open plains. It 
is in the plains that the precious metal, washed down from the 
hills, is found. ~ 

Carraway Flat—The diggings here were at one time ooii«- 
sidered of little value, but have since turned out to be rich, as 
have also those of Black Swamp in the vicinity. Carraway or 
Carawong Flat is near Lake George. 

Mtdwaree Ponds, in the same vicinity, from a branch of the 
river Wollondilly, receiving the waters of the Merijah rivulet, 
at the southern extremity of the county of Argyle, near Lake 
George. They flow northerly towards the town of Groulbum. 

Wattle Forest Creek.— A tributary of Major's Creek, which 
has yielded a considerable quantity of gold. 

Shellef/s Flat, near Marulan, a mountain in the county of 
Argyle, 114 miles from Sydney. 

JBeWs Creek is another of the Aralnen diggings, and has 
yielded a large amount of gold. Bell's Paddock, Bellas Point, 
and Bell's Gully, are names for different localities on this goM 
field. 

There are many gold fields in this district, which may be 
thus briefly enumerated. Meringo Range, bordering a lagoon 
of the same name, about 150 miles from Sydney. Pigeon^ 
house Creekf at the base of the Ptgeon«house Mountain. This 
river flows into the Clyde, which rises in the above-named 
mountain, and disembogues into the Macleay Stiver at Bate- 
xnaa*8 Bay. Burrill Creek^ about three nules to the southwaid 
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of Ulladnlla, 139 miles from Sydney. Amprior, in the county 
of Murray, 152 miles from Sydney. Boro Creek, 145 miles 
from Sydney. Dividing range of ArgyU, a mountain chain 
extending from Burra Burra to Lake George, including the 
Breadalbane Plains. The greater portion of this district forms 
an immense gold field, many parts of which are being worked 
to advantage. 

Many of the Moruya diggings we have classed with those 
on the Shoalhaven, the whole country between these two 
rivers being productive of gold. The Moruya is 190 miles 
from Sydney, and 20 from Bateman's Bay. It divides the 
county of St. Vincent from the Maneroo district. Other 
diggings on the Moruya, are Kiora^ and at other places of less 
note. 

The Maneroo Plains, still further to the southward, have 
been fully noticed in a former portion of this work, so that 
there is no occasion to refer to them in this place. The 
diggings which have been discovered in this district are chiefly 
on the Snowy River, which rises in the Australian Alps, a 
range of mountains which divides the district of Gipps* Land 
from that of Murray and Western Port. Gold has been dis- 
covered in many of the branches of these. Amongst those 
feeders of the Snowy River which belong to the Maneroo are 
the following i—Ural Creek. Stony Creek. Nimilahel, on the 
east side of the coast range. Mowamha River, MaclaMan 
River, Jindehem, Jacobus River, on the west side of the table 
land. Ironpot Creek, Bomhalo Creek, Calkin, on the Mah- 
ratta Creek. Berrima, on the west side of the district, amongst 
the Australian Alps. Bendee, about sixty miles from Twofold 
Bay, with many others. 

The Delegat, a tributary of the Snowy River, contains several 
gold fields, some of which are enumerated above. Others are 
Slaughter-house Creek, Quedong, &c. The Moambo, Bendoc 
and Woolwye rivers also contain gold. 

We come now to the " border diggings." These are more 
usually spoken of as belonging to Victoria, on account of their 
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eomparatiTe proidmity to Melboorne, but thej may be regarded 
in their extent, as belonging equally to New South Wales, and 
ve shall therefore devote a portion of oar space in this part of 
the volume to their description, giving a later account in our 
chapter on the gold localities of Victoria. 

The central town of the border gold district is Albury, on 
Ifae river Murray, 286 miles from Sydney. The diggings were 
&Bt discovered last year, by Mr. Heaven, and are situated on 
the Murray, the Mitta Mitta, and the Ovens, the latter, accord- 
ing to present appearances, the most important. The M3tta 
Mitta is a branch of the Murray, flowing into that river near 
Albury. The Ovens is a tributary of the same stream, flowing 
fimn the aiowy mountains. 

The Ovens diggings are in a group of granitic hills in the 
district of the same name, about twenty miles from Albury, and 
about 200 from Melbourne. The gold is found deposited in a 
drift of rounded or. decomposed quartz, lying in the intersection 
of the granite hills, and immediately upon the granite. 

The bed claims are considered to contain the largest quantity 
of gold, but from the prevalence of water, it will be difficult to 
work them except by means of co-operative labour and machi- 
nery. Hence companies have been formed to a considerable 
extent, but even these are frequently compelled to succumb to 
the inftux of water, which the machinery at their command is 
insufficient to keep down. 

The gold of this district appears to be scattered over a krge 
extent, some portions being highly productive, and others non- 
p]t)diictive. Some parties have been clearing from 300 to 
700 ounces of gold per month, whilst many have not been eam- 
Big their daily bread. This is wrongly termed luck, but is, in 
&et, the advantage of knowledge and experience against the ab- 
senee of those qualities. Intending emigrants may learn firom 
this, the impcHTtance of gettii^ all the geological knowledge in 
tibdr power previous to startmg, and on their voyage. A very 
Uttle B snffieient, and that little is in the power of e^eryemi- 
gmat. Even with pr<^^ atteBtum to the geologieal akeldkes 

L 
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in this Yolame, he will have imhibed no small portion of the 
knowledge requisite for his fature pursuits. 

The more settled diggings in the Ovens River district are at 
Spring Creek, and the Yacka Danda Creek. Other valuable 
localities are on the Buffalo, about twelve miles from Spring 
Creek, the gold here being larger and rounder than elsewhere, 
and being scattered over a large extent of ground. Some 6,000 
people are Unding profitable employment here, though the 
majority of the miners are at a spot called Reedy Creek, of 
which the most fabulous reports are prevalent. 

Spring Creek flows through some high ranges, which till a 
short time since had no distinctive geographical name, when 
Lieut.- Grovemor La Trobe, being on a visit to the locality, 
named them the Mayday ranges, and the diggings themselves the 
Mayday diggings. 

The geological character of these diggings is granitic, the 
surface soil being in general a dark loam, and in some instances 
red gravel. The gold does not lie at any great depth, the ave- 
rage distance beneath the surface being eight or ten feet. Li 
the dry diggings, the miners have to go deeper, viz., from twelve 
to fourteen feet, and in the upper diggings from fifteen to 
twenty feet. Hence tunnelling is universally practised, and the 
compact nature of the soil renders the process easy. The gold 
throughout these diggings is found . immediately above the bed 
rock, in a bed of loosely decomposed granite. The gold is re- 
markably fine, and of a deep bright rich colour. The quantity 
of gold which has been procured since November last is com- 
puted at 200,000 ounces ; the escort on the 3rd of November 
having conveyed the first weekly instalment of 2,500, which 
has since increased to the weekly amount of 15,000 ounces. So 
that if. we compute the amount to the present time on this 
scale, the yield is probably little less than 450,000 ounces, of an 
English value of 1,600,000/., from this district alone. 

In the gullies of the Buffalo ranges of which we have spoken 
—these being situated a dozen miles to the south-west of the go- 
yemment station at the Mayday range— the gold is of a cottrse 
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formation, and is more largely intermingled with date and 
quartz. It is sometimes fonnd in thick substantial gravelly 
day, and the grains are, in such cases, about the size of grains 
of wheat, and are of very fine quality. 

The Yacka Danda Creek rises in the ranges of the same 
name, and flows into the little river, which discharges itself into 
" the Hume, some distance above Albury. The di^ngs on this 
creek are situated near the road between Albury and Spring 
Creek, and are characterized by similar geological features to 
those of the Spring Creek. 

A recent writer thus speaks of the future of this vast gold 
field : — While it is impossible not to regard with interest the very 
large drift of gold which has occurred through the Spring Creek 
as remarkable, we are scarcely justified in assuming it to be a 
phenomenon peculiar to this fall of water alone. The Mayday 
Banges— the Buffalo Ranges — ^the whole series indeed of Aus-^ 
tralian mountains which predominate in this district — are inter-^ 
oepted by similar streams, which may fairly be conjectured to 
carry in their courses the detritus of the same or of similar depo- 
sits. But the main question stiU remains unsolved, and will 
remain unsolved, until it is settled by the chance industry of 
some obscure adventurer, or by some untutored native of 
the soil, when perception of worldly interest shall graft 
on his instinctive knowledge of the treasures the soil 
affords, the energy requisite to unfold the grand secret. 
The small drift gold, which seems to flow down the streams of 
these mountains in a regular and imbroken course, must have 
somewhere a fountain head. The very minute particles in which 
we discover the gold in the tributaries of the Ovens cannot have 
originally existed there. They must be the sifted driftings of 
some original deposit, some formation in which gold has, by 
igneous action, been thrown up or originally placed, and from 
which secretions have constantly taken place from the combined 
action of water current and the gravity of the metal itsel£ 

The extent to which these scattered diggings extend may be 
probably over a very wide area. 
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Already spots are known from which gcAd is hemg sent, and 
which are situated ten or fifteen miles dktant. To reach these 
spots without a guide familiar with the country, and without 
camping out at night, is nearly io^Mssihle ; and I have there- 
fore been compelled to leave most of them unexfdored. Those 
which I hare visited are difficult oi access, at least under pre- 
sent drcamstances. I hare looked down on the tents of <ygger8 
from precipices which they could never have descended, and they 
doubtless found their way into the ravines in which they are at 
work through mountain gorges and passes which are as yet 
^generally unknown. 

But there has not as yet been any very extoisive prospecting 
in this vast field, which, from the Ovens itself to the sources of 
its tributary creeks, twenty or thirty miles distant, seems richly 
impregnated with gold. Even while the notes from which these 
remarks are written are being made, it is within observation 
and knowledge that numerous parties who have been successful 
in the Spring Creek are preparing Ibr a tour of inspection into 
the ranges. This is the course that will generally be adopted, 
as the present yield of the field here gives way ; and even befbre 
my account of what is now called the ^* Ovens Diggings ;** 
reaches its fini^ty, we may expect to hear of the field having 
beai extended in various degrees of richness to an iodefinite 
extent. 

We may now retrace our steps to the northward of Syd- 
ney, on to what are termed the northern diggings, of which 
the priiaeipal, m described hj kter writers^ are the fol- 



Jdl&re Mountain, — A mountein near the source of the 
Ifattai Biver, which flows into the Wolkm^y at Borragorang. 
H lies to the north-west of Mittagong, in the county of Camden, 
seventy miles ft'om Sydney. The mountain is of a corneal 
Ibm, and is viable horn Sydney fighthoasc. Ihe gold is 
found about the base of the moustam, thn» iadicatiBg a matrix 
'higher up. 

Nammoi^ or Peel River.'-ln the Liverpool nma 
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The chkf locality for gold ia this district is at Eneierguendi 
HilL The Kammoi flows into the Darling at Fockataroo. 

Maneroo, — This district abonnds with gold; and some new 
diggings of a yeiy promising character have been discovered in 
the yicinity of the Snowy River. There are indications that this 
will become one of the most valuable localities in the colony. 
The Maneroo Plains form (me of the finest districts in New 
Sooth Wales. They consist of a series of gentle undulations, 
the s(n1 being in the highest degree fertile, very unlike the 
barren wastes of California. The level of the plains forms an 
elevated table land parallel with the coast, from which spring 
mi^estically the Snowy Mountains, the Australian Alps, and 
the great Warragong Chain ; all, doubtless, pregnant with gold. 
The plains form a square of alxmt 100 miles in extent, and, 
irrespective of their mineral wealth, form in pdnt of climate, 
scenery, and fertility, one of the most desirable residences for 
man on the face of tiie earth. 

Oakey Creek. — ^Is situated to the westward of SummerhiU 
Creek. Large quantities of gold have been found at this place, 
and the miners are positive as to its permanence. It is found 
here high up the banks as well as in the bed of the creek. 
This geological feature, as well here as elsewhere, we shall 
afUrwards have to consider. 

Moray a. — These diggings are on the banks of a river of the 
same name, which divides the county of St. Vincent irom the 
Maneroo district. They are situated 100 miles from Sydney, 
and twenty from Bateman's Bay. 

It would be easy to extend the enumeration of particular 
points on the gold fields to an indefinite extent. Kothing 
would be gained by this. The preceding, and some spots 
before alluded to, are the principal discoveries hitherto made, 
and eveiy mail brings intelligence of new ones. 

Gold has also been found in New England, at Swamp Oak 
Cre^ the Macdonald Kiver, the Cockburn Biver, on the 
eaitem side of the range, near Walcha, and in many other 
places. It is useless to particularise more than we have don 
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as there is abundant evidence that the whole mountain country 
is one mass of wealth inexhaustible by any number of people 
that could be placed on the gold fields. 

Gold has also been discovered on the Brisbane, in the direc- 
tion of Wide Bay, in the Moreton Bay district. The spot is 
about fifty miles from Brisbane, and is a basin surrounded by 
high hills, with a plentiful stream of water running through 
the valley. The geological formation is mica and chlorite 
schist, intersected by dykes of quartz. It is in the detritus of 
the quartz that the gold has been found, and wherever this is, 
gold may be expected to be discovered. In the schistose for- 
mation the most valuable deposit is found on the surface of the 
rock, or rather in the hollows. 

• The northern diggings are chiefly in the vicinity of the Peel 
Biver, Hanging Bock, Bingara, &c., and when fully explored, 
it is surmised that they will be second to none in Australia. 
The Hanging Rock diggings especially have lately been yield- 
ing largely in proportion to the few hands employed. The 
last accounts bring numerous instances of parties realizing from 
fifty to twenty-five ounces of gold per week. The following 
account of the geology of this district will show its character. 
It is from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Clarke :— 

" Feel Gold Mines.-— I do not consider myself sufficiently 
aioquainted yet with the gold field of the Peel to report fully 
upon it, but, so &r as I have seen, the quartz veins are numer- 
ous, though of no great magnitude. They are not all auri- 
ferous, but those which are not appear to alternate with such as 
are. Invariably, so far as I have seen, they are associated with 
dykes of trap, generally a greenstone, and range east and west, 
or within a degree or two of those points. 

" They are, therefore, transverse to the quartz veins of 
Maneroo, and probably occupy a similar relation to them as 
the transverse of the veins of Cornwall. They are evidently 
younger than the baked conglomerate, shale, and grit, which 
they transverse, and by fragments of which the hills which th^ 
through are strewn. 
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^*' Beds of the Goonoogoonoo rock, highly inclmed, transverse 
Cann's Plains, crested by conglomerate ; and between the plains 
and the Peel the veins of auriferous quartz lining trap rise at a 
high angle &om the southward. It is on the south side that 
the gold is sprinkled most abundantly, and it seems, as it were, 
dectrotyped in little hollows upon the surface. Black cubical 
auriferous pyrites occur next the gold rock in some places, and 
Uiere is abundance of epidote in portions of the quartz. 

'* Mr. Budder, the Australian Agricultural Company's com- 
missioner, has very obligingly conducted me to various points 
on the Company's land, and shown me his collection of rocks 
from the district. I detect amongst them no true granite, no 
slate, no well-defined porphyry, but there are transmuted rock 
and trap in abundance, some mianganese and micaceous iron ore, 
jasper, agates, &c. 

" I cannot imagine such rocks as chiefly compose the country 
to be otherwise than auriferous. In a collection shown to me 
on the river, from a * long torn,' I saw small rubies, corundum, 
magnetic iron ore, titaniferous iron ore, and that peculiar species 
so common in all gold diggings, which at first sight appears to 
resemble the ends of the mining tools. 

" I doubt not, that if followed to the eastward the quartz 
veins will be discovered on the government side ; but from what 
I have heard and seen, these gold washers are not a sufficiently 
prospecting people. 

" Hanging Bock. — ^As noticed by. me in other portions of the 
Coast Bange, the declivity to the westward is comparatively 
gentle compared with what it is to the eastward. I need only 
refer to previous reports during my southern journey to point 
out the consistency, in this respect, of the features of the range 
forming the ^divortia aquarum' Everywhere precipitous to 
the sea-board, and to the interior swampy and gradually in- 
clined, the aqueous forces which have been employed in dis- 
tributing the gold from the cordillera have necessarily left it on 
the table lands or carried it towards the westward. Moreover, 
«s the outburst of the peculiar igneous rocks in connection wit?- 
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the exktence of gold has taken place, in thk part*of the eokmy, 
by wedffDg oat towardi the north and west, the planes of ooa^ 
tact between the tranamntlng and transmnted formatioiis are 
eat off by the eastward or southward escarpments, and, oon- 
seqaently, the prodnction of the gold has necessarily been 
greater on the oppoote fall. These remarks afford an answer 
to the question which is frequently asked respectmg the more 
general distribution ci alluvial gold on the interior side of the 
continent 

" The more I see of the great badtbone of this continent, the 
more I am impressed with the high probability of the extensiott 
of the gold fidds &r beyond the present limits of search. 

^ Oakey Oredfc.-— H«%, at the head of the Oakey Creek, one of 
the Feel waters, and of the Badk Riveri flowing down ^le 
Gulf to the Barnard, I recognise the same narrow separation 
of a few paces in width, which I mentioned as distinguishing 
the head of the Mahratta Creek, falling to the Snowy River^ 
and the heads of water falling to the coast of the county of 
Auckland. 

** The elevation of the whole of the territory in immediale 
contact with the igneous rocks that form the culminating points 
for so many degrees of latitude, and the subsequent and con- 
sequent denudation, appear to hare left unmistakeable evidences 
impressed upon the physical conformation of the surfooe, 
which may justifiably be adduced in support of the opinimi 
which I have advocated above, as well as on other occasions. 
It is very unlikely that gold, associated so frequently with 
certain superficial as well as with structural conditioas, shonld 
suddenly be dissociated firom them in their prolongation to 
the north. 

^' I report also, on more direct knowledge, that, as regards the 
Jkid and Hanging Rock fields, the ojnnion I have already esE- 
pressed has been strengthened by my more recent examination 
of the district. 

''There are a few persons at work on the head waters of 
Nondle Creek; and there are still some on the Cockbam 
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Biver. And although they may not he doing Bmch, tin 
general snccesB of the workings on Hook<-anyil Creek, wad 
Oakey Creek, and on the Peel, and the &et that I have found 
gold in varioas spots soperficially distrihnted, and in quarts 
vdns not yet opened,* lead me to eondode, that for some time 
to oome these diggings will maintein, if not a large, a modenrte 
number of persons. I am farther conTineed that if the diggen 
were a more active and intelligent ckiss of penons, more satis- 
faction would be expressed by many among them, who seem to 
me to be ready to flock to any spot proved or asserted to be 
valuable, though they will not for themselves search the ranges 
and ravines for the indications which undoubtedly exist. Hie 
present supply of gold is certainly considerable for the number 
of persons engaged in supplymg it. The system of operatioo 
is, however, quite unequal, in my humble judgment, to the 
capability of the country* 

^ It will easily occur to a reflecting person that, if gold haa 
been almost universally distributed over the surface of our de« 
clivities, there must have been a sufficient cause of dispersioii. 
I have already stated my belief that the gold was in some cases 
collected, from the rocks that held it, into the hollows in which 
it is now found in decomposed materials, whilst the localities 
alluded to were under the ocean. Admitting this, we have 
still to account for its di8perBi<m along channels now occupied 
by running waters of feeble power suioe the elevation of the 
present dry land above the sea. The data I have collected for 
the illustration of facts connected with the superficial oonditioQ 
of this continent, at a distant geological epoch, must remain in 
the manuscript of my larger rep(»rt for some time longer. 

"I will confine myself to the following determined &eta 
which tend to induce a safe conclusion that the ' eordillera* of 
New Holland muft have once been at a h^her point above the 

* Eespecting tliese yeins I must obserre, that they aie all of small calibra. 
The widest has a breadth of ]ess than twelre inches ; but narrow veins often 
produce considerable supplies of gold, as well as ^her metals. In the li* 
L tin Teins half an inoh thick are worked. (Ansted 11, MS.) 
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present sea leyel than it is now. Some denudation has, no 
doubt, taken pkoe from tbe ancient summits ; but that at least 
20,000 or 22,000 solid feet of matter once existing above the 
present snr&ce should have been denuded seems to me to be so 
preposterous a conclusion from mere guesses, that I cannot 
admit it. If then the Australian ' cordillera' was ever of a 
similar height to that of the Himalaya chain, it was not reduced 
so much by denudation of 20,000 or 22,000 feet of formations 
of which we have no traces left, but by a downward movement 
of the sea bottom during the oscillations which have occurred 
in the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 

'* Portnnately, this probability is fortified by fiicts and geo- 
logical inferences from observed phenomena. Not only, accord- 
iog to the evidence produced by Darkin, Jukes, and Dana, is it 
determined, that through many degrees of latitude within and 
northward of the tropic the coast of Australia, and, conse- 
qaently, the ' cordillera,' which there meets the coast, must 
have sunk, but on equal testimony it may be proved, that the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago, such as Java, Sumatra, &c., 
must have risen, for the living coral deposits which in the 
former case attest the depression, are balanced by the dead 
ocHral deposits which are now found high above the sea on the 
flanks of the volcanic islands mentioned, attesting the elevation 
of land since the present era commenced. 

*< My own collections and personal explorations also bear out 
my inference, that even the vicinity of Sydney, as well as 
various points along the coast from this latitude to that of Bass' 
Strait, testify to changes of level, by vertical oscillations above 
as well as below the present horizon ; and one of the results of 
my examination of the coast near the mouth of the Hunter, in 
l3ie month of October last, on my way hither, was to confirm 
my previously published opinion of the subsidence of a large 
tract of the eastern side of the Newcastle coal basin, and its 
consequent destruction by the sea, by a discovery that the de- 

<4its of alluvial matter on the very summit of the clifiTs about 
castle must have originated when a far larger area than 
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that now existing above the sea was subjected to terrestrial and 
atmospheric influences. 

"The Surveyor-General, Sir T. L. Mitchell, has also pro- 
duced evidence to show similar changes in other parts of the 
coast of Australia. 

" The general existence of such facts is also proved by the 
accumulations of tertiary and modern products on the southern 
coast and in the interior. That there have been more that one 
oscillation of level is capable of demonstration. That during 
those oscillations the whole continent may at some time have 
been higher is, therefore, not a mere guess, but a deduction 
limited by such facts as are capable of being testified. 

"I have a collection of tertiary shells from Gipps' Land 
(made by the kind diligence of Mr. Tyers), which bear the 
same value in the evidence for oscillation as do the tertiary 
deposits of the Murray, produced by Captain Sturt, and three 
successive risings and depressions of the land at the entrance of 
Port Phillip, proved by the late Dr. Hobson. 

"I^ then, we place side by side these accumulated facts, and 
consider the effect of a once higher position above the ocean of 
the Australian ' Cordillera,' and at the same time (established 
by deposits of the same kind, containing corals and shells of 
living species) a lower position of the islands of the Indian 
Archipelago, the natural effect of the present atmospherical 
phenomena would be a decreased moisture in the islands to the 
north-west, and an enormous increase in the humidity of the 
western flank of the Australian * cordillera,* and, consequently, 
a condition highly favourable to the dispersion of gold along 
the western slopes of the mountains, and in the flats and 
hollows below. 

" The very damp strata of air flowing from the equatorial 
band, that now discharge torrents of rain upon the summits of 
the Indian Islands, would then find no nearer means of deposit 
than the * Cordillera* itself; and hence, that which is, at pre- 
sent, a dry and uninhabitable waste of sand and boulders, as 
described by Captain Sturt, might have been occupied h 
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OKinzioiis torrents, or extensiye lakes, of the fonner ezisteaoe 
of which the sor&oe of the desert hears undoabted s^ia. 

*'Nor is this oonjectaFal. On King's Creek, and Tuioiu 
others, along the * cordiUera/ to the northward, and fiilly 100 
feet below the snrfiice of Liverpool Plains, there are accnma« 
lations of bones of gigantic animals, the straetoze of which 
proves them to have been adapted not for a dry, bat for a 
moist dimate, and fiir a country of morasses and swamps. 
These animals were contemporaneoos with fresh-watv mol- 
Inscs of species that still inhabit the yery creeks in which the 
bones are foand. 

*' Such fiicts as these indubitably prove, that even in the 
modem epoch, Australia was infinitely more moist than now, 
and that a change has gone on from that time to this which 
must, I think, have resulted from some such cause as I hare 
asngnedtoit. 

** Nor are the localities which I have mentioned, the only 
ones in which these animal testimonies to a greater d^jree of 
mcnsture, and, as I argue, a higher position for the horiaoQ of 
the * Cordillera,* are found. 

** I mention here, for the first time, that bones of the dipro- 
don, and allied animals, are in my possesion from the alluvia 
of the basin of the Hunter River, and it is already known that 
the caves of Wellington and Molong, and the alluvia of the 
Turon, witness to the same important ftcts. 

** Can we doubt that all these evidences of past, though 
comparatively recent, changes bear with enormous force upon 
the questions suggested by the existence and conditions of our 
gold fields? 

** No man can believe that our present conditions of climate 
consort with such depoedts as those which fill up receptades 
100 fieet deep, with detritus of shales, sandstones, quarts rodk, 
bones of extinct animals, trappean alluvian — and may I not 
ventore to add (since I believe it), some gold P 

*' If the above remarks be, as I think they will be, con* 

iered satiafiictory as to the probable increasing liohnessof 
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onr ' eofdiSers,* and its fUnkfng alhiTu^ they are e^[aall j so 
as respects some of the insulated summits of now low ranges 
of quartziferous slate, granite, oonglomerales, and grits, and 
the expanse of detritus and allayia from which tiiese dennded, 
and depressed, and transmuted islands of the desert rise, as 
from an ocean of unknown depth. 

** It has heen held of old that gold pertains not to islands. 
Belying on the Mth of geological data, I ventured to predict 
that New Zealand is auriferons, as it has heen foimd, though, 
more than a thousand miles away from the continent to which 
it properly helongs. And on simiLir data, as respects the 
low ranges of the far interior, I will venture to anticipate that 
in those culminating points of what are truly western parallels 
of our * Cordillera,* and in the ocean of alluvia around, when 
the white man can traverse the desert by the aid of iron, gold 
will be^scovered. 

^The ' Hanging-Rode Diggings' prove that some of our gold 
is of more recent date than the base of our carbonilierous system, 
and fragmentary p(»:ti<Mis of the middle beds (^ that systen are 
known to contain gold (in pebbles torn from auriferous rocks 
during the formation of the sedimentary deposits) ; but though 
the latter case is an ezoeptioQ, the former exhibits the rule in 
somewhat of contradictioa to other Australian examples, teach- 
ing Hs that we have much to learn, brfore the whole mystery 
o£ our anxiferous wealth shall have been devdh^d. 

^ Not relying in any great d^ree up(m sodi indications as 
have been discovered by some in the middle and upper secies 
of our carboniferous rocks, I cannot refuse my assent to the 
possibility of finding gold in even the more recent formatioQB 
of the insnlated interior ridges, since what has occurred on the 
Hanging ikock, and cm the Peel, may have occurred there ; 
and I happen to have, within the last four months, had casta 
of plants in sandstone, similar to much whieh contains the 
same species in our maritime coal-beds, sent to me from rangoi 
that lie between the Dariing and the Murray, and not mangr 
mUes from their junction.** 
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The following remarks from the pen of an able writer in the 
colony will conclude our account of New South Wales :—- 

" We have passed safely through the crisis of the gold 
discovery. All the disturbance of society which that dis- 
covery occasioned has been gradually smoothed down; the 
relations between the various classes of colonists, which were 
suddenly and dangerously reversed, have recovered, to a very 
great extent, their normal state, but with great and lasting 
improvement of every man's individual status and prospects. 
The production of tons upon' tons of gold, has enriched the 
whole community ; and, thanks to the soundness of our con- 
dition in a commercial point of view, at the outburst of the 
gold fever, no noticeable damage was caused by an event 
which, under other circumstances, might have been attended 
with most distressful consequences. The gold found an im- 
mediate market ; it did not remain here to canker and corrupt, 
but instantly and naturally flowed into a healthy and legi- 
timate channel. 

" It is therefore not without satisfaction that we record the 
peaceable condition we continue to maintain, and the generally 
sound and healthy state of the body politic. Our golden 
resources are likely, during the present year (1853), to be very 
largely developed. Recent accounts, on which implicit reliance 
may be placed, show that we have as yet but skimmed the sur- 
face of our auriferous districts, and every day new gold fields 
are being discovered. We have assurance that the whole of 
the southern districts teem with gold, as far as the frontiers of 
Victoria. This is no more than was predicted by Mr. Har- 
graves, who always expressed his conviction that the chain of 
gold-bearing rocks between the mountains of the Turon and 
Mount Alexander, would be traced without any interruption, 
and would prove a highly profitable gold field, whenever tried. 
The recent accession to our population will probably result 
in a large increase of our auriferous resources ; and New South 
Wales will contribute her full share of golden treasure to the 
general commerce of the world." 
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Having pointed out to the intKbding emigrant the locidi^ 
and productiveness of the New Sottth Wales gold fields, we will 
now tell him 



HOW TO LOOK FOR GOLD. 

The first step toward this is io inform him under what 
conditions it is found in the principal gold countries of the 
Northern Hemisphere, to which the precious metals have, for 
the most part, been heretofore confined. 

In the mines of Bussian Siberia, gold is found mixed with 
sand and coarse gravel; the sand bemg evidently a disinte- 
gration of quartz. Pebbles of the latter substance, when broken 
up, 3deld it in considerable quantities, and in lumps, answering 
to the " nuggets ** of the Australian mines. The hundredweight 
nugget, of which we have spoken, was an immense quartz 
boulder of this description, and this is the most common form 
of gold nuggets in Australia. 

It is also found in granites, schists, and other igneous rocks. 
This is experienced in Australia. It is plentiM in Russia 
where greenstone, porphyry, and serpentine, are found in the 
older limestones. In this case, it is often associated with plati- 
num and chromate of iron. The gold-bearing detritus is not 
.so universal as in Australia, but is found at intervals. 

In Brazil, gold is found in primitive granite, gneiss, horn- 
blend, and mica, or, rather, in a disintegration of these rocks, 
as it exists generally in a stratum of these resting on the rock. 
As in Australia, it is frequently found on or at a few inches 
below the surface. Sometimes it exists in scales, or lumps, 
mingled with sand, both in the beds and on the banks of the 
stream, as well as in grains in alluvial loams. All these forms 
of gold exist in Australia, as is apparent from what we have 
before stated. 

Sometimes gold is found in South America, mixed with the 
sulphuirets of silver and iron, and again traversing rocksof 
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B3imaUt& Ja Fefn, ores of iron and oxides of copper contain 
gold in kurge qnantitiea. In the bottoms of gollies, filled np by 
the accumulation of sand, nuggets of some size are often met 
with. This is precisely the case in Australia. 

In Europe, gold is sometimes found in flakes, at some dis- 
tance below a sand or grayd boak* and is often accompanied by 
titaniferous iron. It is seldom worth working, and is thus 
found on the banks of the Bhine. The Spanish mines, once 
highly productiye, are mostly composed of ferruginous sand. 

African gold is usually feund in the sands of riTera, only, 
perhaps, because the pec^le are not sufficiently intelligent to 
traee it to its matrix. Asian gold is generally found under the 
SHK conditioais, probably from the same cause. 

Califoimia is, perhaps, the gold district the geological features 
of which most closely resemble those of Australia. We haye 
stated elsewhere that Mr. Hargreaves, the practical discoverer 
of Australian gold, was so struck with the resemblance of the 
Californian mountains to the outlines of the Australian Blue 
Mountains, that he returned to proaeeote a search for the 
]^»cious metal^ aod found it as he had autieipated. 

In California, the interior mountains are eomposed of por* 
phyry, limestooe, &e. ; these forming the outlyii^ spurs, be- 
yond which the rocks are volcanic, shewing lava in some 
places, and being covered by loam. On the Pacific, granite 
appears with schists and metamorphic Iknestones; these are 
traversed by veins of quartz, containing gold. Humboldt says 
that the prevailing geological types of equinoctial America, of 
which Califenua is an extension, are porj^yioid rocks asso- 
ciated with trachytes; and tbese^ though in of^^tion to 
sdentifie theories, contain abandanee of gold. S«ne of these 
porphyry ferraations rest immediatelf on primitive rocks, 
othezs on day or talcose slate, wi^ transition limestcme. 
These porphyries are rich in gold. In the vaUey of the 
Sacramento, the streams present abundance of aUuTial gold, 
the detritus (^similar rocks. 

At a general rule in searching for gdd in Anstral]a» the locks 
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dKiald be either quartz or qnartzose, though it is often found 
in day-slate and other rocks previonsly mentioned. It is 
sometimes found in quartz of a rusty appearance, from the ad- 
mixture of iron ; the mass is then frequently cellular or honey- 
combed, as was the case, already recorded, of Dr. Kerr's hun- 
dredweight of gold. Granite rocks often contain auriferous 
veins of quartz, and when this is the case in Australia^ gold 
may he expected firom the granite itself. Gravel itself is a 
detritus of quartz, and hence the gold is frequently found 
amongst and beneath gravel. When schist rests on granite it 
is often auriferous, the gold being scattered in particles in the 
clayey rock. 

In Australia, it is found, as a general rule, that when smaller 
particles of gold are found in a stream than higher up, the 
stream should be traced still higher, when the matrix will be 
arrived at, the river itself having brought dovm the detritus* 
The sources of gold are found to be twofold; the metal has 
either been diffused in certain rocks which have decomposed, 
or has been spread over the surface of the hills at some remote 
period, by the violent action of water. This is the origin of 
all alluvial gold beds. 

Contrary to the usual law of metals, where gold is concerned, 
it is the upper and not the lower portions of veins which are 
prolific. This arises from the violent action of water on the 
surface,— and hence, in general, arises the argument that there 
must be mountains to produce much gold in valleys. It is 
generally found, moreover, that moderately high mountains- 
produce the most gold. The most prolific gold fields of Russia 
are at the base of hills not more than 1,500 feet high, whilst 
those at the base of hills rising to 5,000 feet and upwards are 
not nearly so prolific in gold. Hence it is probable that the 
most fruitful discoveries in Australia have yet to come, and the 
gold fields of Port Phillip are a direct proof of the argument, 
as the hills where gold has chiefly been found are of moderate 
elevation. 

There is a singular fact connected with the Australian gold 



cfaanx of inotintaiiiB. Exactlj ninety degrees from the mam 
Anatralian chaio is the Ural chain^ and exactly ninety d^preea* 
frem the same efaain m the CaHfbrniaii chain. The foarth. 
qnadraatal meridian falls in the Atlantic, between Branl and 
Afiriea, both auriferous regionsi. In three of these meridtans 
tlte earth has been fissured, and igneous rodcs hare perced 
and transmuted ekvated schbtose beds. The identity of the 
Ural, Californian, and Austndian gold rtaxges is shown by 
another carious tict. In Russia^ the gold allurium is foui^ 
mingled with the bones of mammoths'; in California, gigantio 
bones occur in the auriferous detritus ; in Adstralia, are bone 
cayems, filled with relics of the gigantic diprotodon and noto- 
therium, and these occur in the auriferous rocks and detritus. 
Hence the gold meridians are identieal in character, and beyond 
doubt in extent, the Australian one proying the most rich ia 
ibe precious met^s— in other words, thfe riehest gold conotiy 
in the world. 

Having spoken of the gold fields of the northern hemi* 
Inhere, it will be interesting to notioe other similar fbaturos 
tx> those in Australia. In the European and American mine^ 
copper and lead abounds in the schist and quartzites* It does 
80 in Australia, especially towards the southern extremity of 
the chain, where abundance of both metak has been dis^^ 
covered ; but no one, of course, thinks it worth their while 
to work them, whilst gold is so abundant. Yet will Australia 
become generally <»ie of the most prolific metallie regions of 
the globe. 

A still more impiortant inference to be drawn from the 
comparison of European and American gold fields is the fol^ 
lowing, which we will itatanee from the Russian gold chant 
only, though it equally applies to the American one. It is only 
8 few years since that the only known locality of Russian gold 
was near Ekaterinburg. Gold now extends over more than 
6^ north and south of that locality. Hence^ from the simi* 
larity in geological feature, and the parallelism above noted, 
Ufaese it no question but that Aastndian gold will be found 
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over a similar and* eren greater extent The Btissian mine^ 
with all their advantages of being seientiiically explored and 
skilfully worked, produce only dfOOOfOOO/. per annum. The 
JUistralian mines, unskilfully worked, and not a hundredth 
part explored, have produced the same amount within a few 
months. To produce that amount in the Ural, not only 
quarte and schists, but even limestones are pounded. In Aus* 
tialia quaitz-crushing has not yet commenced; all the gold 
procured being the result of working in picking out by hand 
lumps from a penny to a hundredweight. When machinery 
is brought to bear upon the Australian mines, the result will 
be wonderful beyond all precedent. 

This is no theory ; but geological certainty. The axis and 
flanks of the Australian Cordillera are of the same geological 
epoeh, and have undergone similar transmuting influences with 
the axis and flanks of the Ural chain. In constituents — in 
phenomena^^in elevation above the sea — ^they are precisely 
the same. The Australian chain stands as a wall between the 
sea and the desert, just as the Ural chain stands as a wall 
between what was sea long after Australia became dry land 
and the desert of Siberia, so that the analogy between the two 
is perfect. 

Humboldt first remarked, that gold it constant in meridian- 
directed mountains. The Ural, the Galifomian, and the Aus* 
traiian, have verified the truth of the remark. There iB 
another point connected with this remark of the highest 
importance. If we look at the globe we shall* find, that- in the 
longitude of about 149° or 150° east, extends the meridian 
chain of Australia, paralleled by similar chain*, hamng similar 
axeg^ in South and in West Australia. And there gold will 
also be found, as surely as that we are now writing. 

A brief notice of the distribution of gold generally will lio 
of use to the intending emigrant. 

The diluvial deposits are found in the beds of streams and ill 
Uie valleys around, the latter having been at one time covered 
with the waters of the stream. Gold is also deposited to p 
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limited height ahoye these valleys — ^frequently to the summit 
of the higher lands in the neighbourhood, these having been 
at some remote period under water also, when the gold was 
deposited as in the streams. The metal, under these circum- 
stances, is found in sand, gravel, on clay beneath the gravel, 
and amongst the debris of rocks, and is continuous as to its 
quality, and frequently as regards the given contents per cubic 
fathom. Diggings where the deposits are of this nature are 
the most productive, and reward the most unskilful miner ; as 
no machinery beyond a cradle, or some equally simple con- 
trivance, is requisite. The materials for carrying on the pur- 
suit are easily procured— the returns are quick— and the whole 
establishment is readily removed as the gold becomes ex- 
hausted. 

Much of the gold found in these diluvial deposits is wasted, 
from the rude manner in which it is sought for ; the miner 
being unable to detect it except in lumps or scales which are 
palpable to his eye. In Australia, numbers of reputed ex- 
hausted diggings will be well worth going over again with 
more skilful appliances, and the labour will be comparatively 
easy, from the previous loosening and removal of the earth 
from its bed. 

The gold has not been generated in the streams, valleys, and 
high lands, over which it is scattered;— but has been washed 
down from the primary or non-fossiliferous rocks, the most 
common of these gold-bearing rocks being quartz, granite, or 
porphyry, and sometimes slate, the gold soil of the lower lands 
being merely the detritus of the primary formations. 

The intelligent miner will hence look for the seat or matrix 
from which the gold has been carried — not by itself, but im- 
bedded in rocks which have subsequently been abraded and 
washed away by the violence of the floods, the gold itself, from 
its weight, remaining nearly on the same spot in which it 
finally parted from its rocky envelope. The veins and beds in 
which it is originally found, generally exist in mountains of 

"<*x)ndary height, and these are the more likely to contain gold, 
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the more they are parallel to the meridian. Under these cir* 
cumstances it is found imbedded in the rocks, often in a state 
imperceptible to the eye, the nuggets which are found being 
no doubt the result of fusion of the primary rocks when the 
latter were in a state of ignition. Rock mining can only be 
carried on successfully by machinery of various kinds, as 
pumps, stamps, &c. ; and this machinery, being of a costly na- 
ture, must be permanent; so that great judgment has to be 
exercised as to the productive qualities and extent of the gold- 
bearing rocks, as a large outlay must be made before any profit 
can arise. Even at the best, gold veins are of a temporary 
nature, a3 a few years* continuous labour exhausts the product, 
and it is now well known^ that in the majority of veins, at 
very moderate depths, the gold gradually and regularly 
duninishes in quality, though in some cases it improves slightly 
in quality, yet at last the expense of producing the metal is 
greater than the yield. The history of old gold mines does not 
prove the veins to be entirely exhausted, but only that the gold 
exists in such small quantities, that a gradually-increasing loss 
arises upon each ounce of gold produced, from the increased 
expense of pursuing the vein deeper. 

Gold mines are, however, found extensively in the primary 
formations, in which the metal is sometimes intimately mixed 
with the rock generally, or it may be in lodes or veins spread- 
ing about like the twigs of a tree, sometimes thick and some- 
times scanty; so that the search for it is not only tedious, but 
highly expensive, from the great mass of rock which has to be 
reduced to powder in order to obtain a small quantity of gold. 
It is for this reason that the gold mines of the Merionethshire 
and Wicklow mountains are not considered worth working. 
Indeed, although gold veins are worked in many countries, it 
is only m California that the gold rocks have been found worth 
working on a large scale, and even in California the sums spent 
in the unsuccessful attempts at rock mining are very lai*ge, as 
some of the English companies formed for that purpose can 
testify. 
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The ro^ mines of Aiutralia will no dottbtitnni out equally 
If not more valoable than those of CalifiMmm, but they will 
never equal stream mining in profit. The gold yeins of Brazil, 
Mexico, Borneo, and other loealities, were onee as rich as the 
Californian and Australian ones, ^but they are, fi>r the moit part, 
now of little value compared with the stream mines of thoie 
Teceiitly-discovered gold fields. The gold veins of Afrisa have 
never yet been explored from the pestilential character of the 
climate, but from the great yield, for ages, of the African 
streams, there is no question but that xock veins of immense 
value exist, but neither the intelligence nor the energy of the 
African, undirected by European skill, will ever bring them to 
lip^ht. 

It is, then, to the rivem, or to the action of wster generaUy, 
that we have to look for the most profitable supply of gold, 
luf^tead of hard rock, soft sand has to be searched, and the 
search is often rewarded— in Australia beyond any other gold 
country — with bunches and lumps of the rich metal, varying in 
value from a sovereign to 4,000 sovereigns, while lumps xof 
the value of a hundred sovereigns, or moi9» are oommim 
prizes. 

Gold is again found overlying the diluvial deposits in ireeent 
earthy matter, and has been slowly and gradually brought into 
the valleys and streams by the action of rain torrents, &c^ in 
the neighbourhood of auriferous beds ;^—and not always in the 
neighbourhood of these only, but gold-bearing rivers are fre- 
quently beyond the primary formations. Gold, under these 
circumstances, is the mere concentration of many ages, by the 
action of water on earthy and ferruginous soils, which for 
hundreds of miles may contain traces of gold throughout, but 
yielding so small a percentage per ton, that by no known 
process of extraction can it be rendered available. Some of 
the states of North America, Mexico, and Brazil, contain gold 
under those conditions; but hardly worth the working: the 
object being not so much to find where gold exists— ^for next io 
on it is the most abundantly distributed metal — but to find 



where it esiste in quantities euificient .to.v^^r the hhoor ef 
giUhering it. 

The iMt • condition under which gold nu^ be expected to 
he fooad.is the <Hie before alluded to, rix., in pceviously^worked 
alluvial and diluvial deposits, in whieh^ from im^rfections in 
working <or washing, a portion escapes, which, from its specific 
gravity, eettles in the earthy eootenta of the workings and 
livens; aad as the earthy matter is annually waslnng away, 
whik most of the gold remains, after a h^se of tioie, the wo^« 
ing of such localities over again will be found to be profitable. 
Bat as new fields in Australia will be abundant taic ages to 
come, we need not punsue this matter further. 

Gold is always found in a metallic etate, and heaoe its quantity 
is always liable to exag^ration, from the excited imaginations 
of the finders. In Austmlia this was at firet considered to be 
the case — hence the apathy of English adventurers till it came 
pouring into the home market by ion$ of actual weight. It is 
sometimes fimnd alloyed with other metals, but it may be 
doubted whether it is more than in mechanical combination 
with them, whether silver, platinum, palladium, or other allied 
metals. Grold and platinum, not being oxidable, are never 
found in chemical combinations like the other metals, wbocli 
readily combine with natural acids of all kinds. 

The great gold desideratum of our day is a solvent which 
shall loosen the metal from the rock without the tedious and 
expensive process of pounding, separating the gold from earthy 
matter with less loss than is at present the case. The vanons 
amalgamating apparatus are too tedious for poor ores, and na» 
necessary for rich ones. The well-known simple affinity ^ 
mercury for gold will secure the smallest particle ; but unless 
water be abundant, and something like 200 grains can be ob- 
tained per ton of earth, it will not yield any profit worth 
notice. 

It has generally been found that, at a distance from the 
BMNintains in which auriferous streams arise, there b a point ip 
which the gold is nearly an impalpable dust; and that r 
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going up the stream the particles sensibly increase in SM^ 
till at length they assnme the appearance of scales; higher 
up still, the metal increases in coarseness, till the gold is 
found in its natural roughness, as if fresh broken from the 
matrix, being more or less interwoven as it approaches its 
source. As it approaches this, pieces are found to which por- 
tions of the native rock are attached; so that by carefully 
marking these indications the shrewd observer is able to form 
a good guess of the vicinity of mines which vrill amply repay 
the acuteness of his observation. 

The greater portion of the Australian mines appear to be 
more or less connected with the basin of the Murray. The 
extent of this basin is yet unknown, the eastern feeders being 
those with which we are best acquainted. In this direction the 
basin reaches 151° of east longitude, approaching the shores of 
New South Wales. To the north, a feeder has been found in 
25^ south latitude. On the south, the mouth of the river is in 
85°, while some of its feeders in the Victoria province are as 
far south as beyond 37°. On the west, its mouth, and probably 
many main feeders, reach to 130° east longitude. The area of 
the basin is thus not less than 1,400 miles from north to south, 
and 400 from east to west, comprising between 500,000 and 
600,000 square miles, or a district five times the area of the 
British islands, and four times the extent of California. In the 
whole of this district there is no doubt that gold will be found. 

Our space will not allow us further to enter into geological 
considerations, and we will now give the reader a few minera- 
logical characteristics of gold, so that he may know it when he 
finds it, this not being so easy a matter as he may imagine. False 
alarms without end are of constant occurrence in all the Aus- 
tralian colonies, the discoveries turning out neither more nor 
less than pjrrites of some kind. 

Gold is yellow, nearly silver-white, and steel-gray; the 
yellow is the mo^ common in Australia. Its lustre is shining 

''^h is increased by a little rubbing, when it will not again 
h, from its non-oxidable qualities. In colour and lustre 
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it may easily be mistaken for iron or copper pyrites. A cut 
with a knife, or a blow iinth tbe hammer, will at once rectify 
this mistake, as it is soft, whilst iron pyrites is harder than steel; 
and if struck it flattens, whilst copper pyrites is not malleable, 
but crumbles before the blow. Mica is, again, often mistaken 
for gold, but the weight of the latter will at once point out the 
mistake, as mica is light. The steel-gray gold may be mis- 
taken for platinum, but as it is rarely found in this condition 
in Australia, the difference is unimportant, and can only be 
detected by experience or assaying. The softness and the 
weight are the best tests. It is softer than iron, copper, or 
silver, and harder than tin and lead. Hence it is scratched by 
the three former metals, but scratches the two latter. 

When broken, the edges are uneven. It is sometimes found 
in a crystalline form, and when so, its value is much increased, 
as being a rare mineralogical specimen. Sometimes it occurs 
in thin leaves. Should all the above indications not prove 
satisfactory, the blowpipe, with which every emigrant should 
provide himself, is a sure test. Before this it fuses readily, and 
remains unaltered, whilst copper and iron pyrites have a sul- 
phurous smell, and rapidly diminish. 

A bottle of nitric add is a sure test. If the mineral found be 
gold, it will not touch it ; if a baser metal, with the exception 
of one or two not commonly found in Australia, a violent 
action takes place, and gaseous fumes arise. By this means 
spurious gold dust may be detected ; if it be pure, no action 
whatever will take place, and tbe liquor will not be discoloured; 
if impure, violent action will take place, red vapour will arisCi 
and the acid will be discoloured. 

The weight of a lamp of quartz, as estimated by poising it in 
the hand, is generally sufficient to determine whether it con- 
tain gold or not, quartz having a specific gravity of about 2^, 
whilst the specific gravity of gold is from 18 to 19. This 
accounts for gold being found in grains and nuggets— the water 
having had sufficient power to break up and wash away th^ 
lighter rock, but not the gold itself. Hence it may be infen 
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that whea hrge loiaps of gold are found, the malnz itedf 
cannot be far off— from the imposaibility of tiie current wadi- 
log these to any great dutanee. On'the other hand, if the gold 
be in dust or scales, it may be, and /is £»qnentlj, distrMiatod 
orer a large «paoe of ground. 

In case of doubt, it is easy to estimate roughly the .q^ecifie 
gzavity of the supposed precious metal, by weighing it with* 
tolerably-accurate pair of scales. Suspend the specimen vrith a 
piece of thread uiider the pan of one scale, then weigh it in air 
-—noting the result. Then let the jnetal dip in water, and 
weigh it again ; it will now be found to weigh less. Next sub- 
tract the weight in water from the weight in air, and divide the 
original weight in air by the low of weight in water, and the 
quotient will be the specific gravity ; showing not only whether 
the specimen is gold or not, but oiffioiently near for any prae- 
ftical purpose, what is the purity and consequent value of the 
gohL 

A person emigrating may readily attain practical skill in this 
on the voyage. We give the following from a lecture by Dc 
Flayfair, the subject of the experiment being a sovereign. Ifc 
must be remembered that the sovereign must be suspended 
tmder the scale, so that the pan does not touch the water. 

Weight of the sovereign in air 123*25 grains. 

Weight of the sovereign in water 1 16*35 „ 



Loss of weight 6*90 „ 

Divide the first number 123*25 by 6*90; the quotient 17*86 is 
the specific gravity of "the gold. A sovereign is not pure gold, 
being alloyed with one-twelfth of copper. When pure gokl b 
xoade the subject of experiment, the specific gravity is more ; 
from eighteen to nineteen, according to the purity of the speci- 
men. 

There is, however, no reason why an emigrant should not 
become speedily a sufiicient chemist to be able to conduct all 
the experiments necessary to satisfy him as to the identity and 
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pin%v«f Ilia gold. We have before laid tbot nitne acid will 
not toach gold ; bot the gold itself may contain aoxne baaer 
metal which it protects from the action of the acid. Mix a poF- 
tion of muriatic acid with the nitric acid ; beat this mixtuz^, 
and it will be found to dissolye gold readily ; chlorine, a solvent 
Of gold, being formed. Should not nitric acid be obtainable* 
mbc chloride of lime with water, and add muriatic acid ; heat as 
before, and the gold will be dissolved. Should muriatic acid be 
wanting, dissolve common salt and saltpetre in water, and add 
sulphuric acid (oil of vitriol), and the same effect will be pro- 
duced. Perform the experiment in a common earthen wave 
cup, not a metal one, having first ground to a fine powder the 
aubstanee you are ^Eperimenting on. When dksolvedi add 
carbonate of soda to neutralise the excess of add. 

If to this solution you add a solution of common copperas 
(sulphate of iron), a brown precipitate will be formed if it be 
gold which you are testing. Heat this precipitate, and you 
have metallic gold. Again, add oxalic add to another portion 
of your gold solution, and heat it— the gold will be thrown 
down in brown powder, or a yellow spongy mass. To another 
portion of the solution add salts of tin, and a purple or reddish 
brown precipitate will be the result. If none of these be 
obtainable, boil your gold solution with a common seidlits 
powder, and the gold will be precipitated in the shape of a 
black powder. 

With the above materials, which will only cost a few 
shillings, scales induded, the emigrant will be as well equipped 
for testing chemically the properties of gold, as though he 
carried with him a whole laboratory, and he will be able to use 
iiis materials practically. 

The unpractised miner is apt to take several substances for 
gold which have no alliance with that metal. The first of these 
;js yellow mica : this may, however, be readily distinguished by 
its lightness. The next is iron pyrites. This is as easily dis- 
tinguished. Stick the point of a penknife into a scale of jgold, 
snd it will penetrate it, but the pyrites would be found to 
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hard for this. Place a little of the sabstance on a shovel, and 
put it on the fire. If it be pyrites, a strong smell of sulphur 
will be perceived, and the residuum after the sulphur is driven 
off will become red iron rust. Dissolve the mineral in muriatic 
acid, and add a few drops of nitric acid. Add to the solution 
a little hartshorn, and, if iron pyrites, iron rust is precipitated. 
With a solution of nut galls common ink is produced. With 
prussiate of potash, Prussian blue is formed. Any of these 
tests will decide between iron and gold. 

Copper pyrites may be similarly detected. On being heated, 
the same smell of sulphur will be perceived, and the ash left 
will be reddish black. If dissolved in an acid, and the blade of 
a knife or other piece of polished iron be held in the solution, 
it will become coated with copper. Hartshorn will turn the 
solution blue ; carbonate of soda will precipitate it in a green 
powder ; and prussiate of potash vrill give a mahogany brown 
precipitate. 

Gold is commonly found associated with silver and platinum. 
The first is easily detested. Hammer the specimen out as thin 
as possible, and immerse it in sulphuric acid ; the silver will be 
dissolved, and the gold will be left pure. A clean penny piece 
put into the solution will precipitate the silver, the proportion 
of which may be thus easily found. 

Platinum, in colour, is not unlike steel-gray gold, though 
this latter is rarely found in Australia. Except by the colour, 
it is more difficult of detection than silver, especially to the 
inexperienced. The same solvents will act upon this as upon 
gold, and, like the latter metal, it is insolvent in nitric or 
muriatic acid separately, but. is dissolved in a mixture of both 
by the application of heat. When found pure, it is infusible 
by any heat which the miner could apply. It is heavier than 
gold, but inappreciably so, except by taking the actual specific 
gravity. Platinum is one of the ]^cious metals, deriving its 
value chiefly from its infusibility, which renders it of great 
«ervice in the arts. 

As platinum has not been found mixed with the gold of New 
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South Wales, we need not regard it. Should a lump of quartz 
be suspected to contain gold, the fact may easily be established 
as follows. Pound the quartz finely— the finer the better. 
Boil this for a considerable time in an equal mixture of nitric 
and muriatic acid ; filter the solution through linen or cotton. 
It will destroy these — but that is no matter; the experimenter 
must also be careful not to get any of the acid on his clothes, or 
it will destroy them. If he burn his fingers with the acid, he 
will not do so a second time. Now add carbonate of soda to 
the solution when cool, and this will precipitate all baser metals. 
Filter again, and add a solution of oxalic acid, till it ceases to 
effervesce. The gold will now be thrown down in the form of 
a black powder, which may be converted into the usual form by 
melting. 

We yrill now notice a new process for separating the precious 
metal from black sand and quartz, which has been patented in 
America. When quartz is stamped, it is found by experience, 
that, from the softness of gold, a great portion of the fine 
laminated filaments are rubbed ofi^, sometimes amounting to 
from one-fourth to two-fiflhs of the metal ; and this filament 
can never be detached from the iron and sand by any plan 
of amalgamation. The patentee, who has taken his idea 
from Dr. Percy — who propounded much the same thing in a 
paper read before the London Chemical Society — ^uses neither 
more nor less than a fresh and liquid bleaching chloride 
of lime. The mode of its action will be readily under- 
stood from what we have before stated, and the ingenious 
miner can easily try the effect of this hypochlorous solvent for 
himself. 

Thus much for the chemical treatment of gold, and in the 
mines of Australia chemistry is of little avail, except as being 
the means of satisfactorily testing the presence or the value of 
the precious metal. The gold of Australia is, for the most 
part, tangible, but vast quantities are, no doubt, thrown aside 
which are neither tangible nor even perceptible ; and what we 
have already said is quite sufficient to give an intelligent emi- 
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gnnt tbe reqnmte diemical knowledge which will emblehim 
to detect gold under any cireamstances. 

A few words on the metallurgio treatment of gold will lender 
this part of our subject complete. 

When Australian gold is alloyed, it is usually with silver^ 
and an inappreciable portion of iron. Nearly four per cent, of 
silver has been detected, and about one*stxth per cent, of iron 
is not uncommon. It is not the province of the miner to 
separate either of these, and he will be much better engaged in 
getting tbe gold as it i», than in wasting his time upon experi- 
ment for the purpose of separation. 

Neither is it at present worth his while to smelt the metal, 
but it may be so hereafter; as gold is better kept in the state of 
ingots than in dust or nuggets. The process is simple, and 
xequires few materials. A portable furnace, a few black lead 
crucibles, and some carbonate of soda, borax, or other flux, 
constitute all the materials requisite, and are cheaply obtuned 
and easily earned. 

Australian gold is chiefly found associated with silica, in its 
tonaa of quartz, or common sand, or in clay, to which it has 
percolated through the sand. It is also found with oxide of 
iron, the magnetic oxide esipedally, and this has been found no 
bad test of the presence of gold. The more complicated con- 
ditions in which it is generally found in South America are of 
80 rare occurrence in Australia, that they need not be noticed. 

As gold readily melts^ it may be thought that, by heating a 
piece of quartz beyond the melting point of gold, this metal 
will flow from the quartz. This is not so ; the gold will be 
melted, it is true, but it will be in the matrix as before. The 
quartz is infusible, and in order to get at the gold, it is neoes- 
sary to render it fhsible. If to finely-powdered qjiiartz we add 
several substances, this effect* will be produced. Mix carbonate 
of soda with the finely-powdered quartz, and when it has 
arrived at a certain heat it is quartz* no longer, but melted 
glass^ through vfhick the gold, if any^ will sink to the bottom 
of the crucible. 
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Those who are conyersant with iron fiirnaces will see tlie 
raHtmah of this process at once. Ironstone contains a large 
proportion of silica. No heat conld alter this; bat when the 
smelters mix with the ironstone a quantity of lime and clay, the 
mass melts, and the silica combines with the "flux** in the shape 
of an opaqae glass, teehnically termed " slag.** This floats on 
the top of the melted mass, and the iron, in a state of com- 
parative purity, sinks to the bottom* Precisely the same 
means must be employed in melting gold, and the same results 
will take place. 

But the quartz mnst be very finely powdered, or snch a 
time would elapse before the oombination of the quartz with 
tiie "flux** took place, that the process would be a very 
tedious one; whilst if the combination were not perfect, much 
gold would inevitably be lost. 

But suppose the gold and quartz to be melted, the same 
difficulty presents itself* as to how to get the gold from the 
quartz-glass which has been formed. We must have recourse 
tl> something which will take the whole of the gold from the 
glassy and which will readily give it back again in its pure 
state. This condition is answered by mixing with it a quantity 
of lead. Thi3 metal takes up all the gold, and may be readily 
separated from the quaitz-glass. We should here remark that 
lime and oxide of iron, as well as some other substances, will 
eonrert the quartz into glass as well as carbonate of soda. Into 
the nature of these it is not necessary to enter, as we are only 
riiowing the principle of gold smelting: leaving the miner to 
apply it in practice. There are other vehicles which will serve 
to collect the gold as well as lead, but it is not necessary to 
notice them, this being the most efficacious. The lead may be 
applied either in a metallic or other form. If in another form, 
the most easily' attainable combination of lead is litharge^ 
wfaidi, previous to its application, should be mixed with a small 
quantity of powdered charcoal. 

Bbtving now got our mixture of gold and lead, the quarts^ 
glass may be taken from the crucible and thrown away. The 
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lemaining step is to separate the gold from the lead. This ia 
done by a process termed '^ cupellation.** The miner would 
scarcely have time or experience to efiect this process, but it 
inll not be uninteresting to him to know its principle. When 
lead is heated to a high temperature, it rapidly absorbs the 
oxygen of the atmosphere, and, if heated to redness, the oxide 
thus formed, melts. But gold never oxidises, and cannot be 
volatilised at any heat procurable in an ordinary furnace. This 
distinction in the properties of the two metals causes their easy 
separation. Many substances readily absorb melted oxide of 
lead, amongst which is bone-ash, which substance, compressed 
into as solid a state as possible, will take up all the lead and 
leave the gold behind ; the lead also, if in sufficient quantity, 
taking with it all baser metals, leaving the gold pure, or 
alloyed with silver only, and we have previously given the 
method of separating this. We may, however, mention, that 
when silver is to be '* parted,*' as it is termed, from gold, the latter 
must be melted with three times its weight of silver, and then 
hammered or rolled, out thin before it is exposed to the nitric 
acid, which dissolves the silver and leaves the pure gold behind* 

In powdering the quartz, the process is rendered quicker by 
making the quartz red hot, and then plunging it in cold water. 
If the quartz, as is sometimes the case, contain magnetic iron, 
dry the powdered mass thoroughly, and apply a good magnet, 
which will take out all the iron, and thus save an immense 
trouble in getting the gold pure. 

We would recommend those who can afford it to take out 
with them a small portable furnace. The cost is little, and it 
is at all times a highly-gratifying instrument; enabling the 
experimenter to form a correct estimate of any metallic sub- 
stance which may come under his notice, with almost no skill 
on his part, and as little trouble. The best furnaces of this 
kind may be obtained of Messrs. Knight and Son, Foster-lane, 
Cheapside, who are also celebrated for the ingenuity and 
adaptation to the purpose intended, of numerous articles of this 
description. 
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We wOl gi?te a sketch of one or two of Menn. Knight^s 
fbmaces ^ the purpoges of the miner. 

The following (Fig. 1) is an excellent fnmace for all pur- 
poses. It is constructed of stout sheet iron, and lined with fire 
bricks. 

Fiff. 1. 




Fig. 2 is a portaUe assay furnace, the use of which is readily 
widerstood* 




Fig. 3 is a 1>laek lead fhmace ; requiring, however, to be csre- 
fully used, being somewhat liable to crack from sudden change 
of temperature. 

Kg. 3. 
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The two following are generally made of Stourbridge day, 
and form a very useful and reiy cheap kind of f umaoe. 

Kg. 4. Fig. 5. 





The annexed is Professor Faraday's form of a portable fur- 
nace; very simple, cheap, and easily regulated. 

Fig. 6. 




For experimental purposes, however, nothing can exceed the 

simple little contrivance of Mr. Charles Aikin, as displayed in 

the following cut. With a pair of double-blast bellows a heat 

.may be produced sufficient to fuse 12 oz. of iron in five minutes. 

Fig. 7. 
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Tlie feregoiog cut shows the method of setting up the fur- 
naces, the bottom part serving as the stand, through which 
the blast from the bellows is applied. The fuel to be used 
is gas coke broken rather smaller than a hazel hut, and freed 
from dust, and the small charcoal made from brushwood called 
small coal ; with a due proportion of these, and urged by a 
pair of doable bellows, an ounce of iron may be fused in five 
minutes in the smallest size. 

The annexed are the bellows, as applied to another equally 
simple blast furnace of Mr. Aikin*s construction. The advan- 
tage of the cut above given is, that the crucible forms part 
of the furnace. In the following cut it is placed within the 
fomaoe. 

Fig.a» 




To obtain a sudden heat, and raise it rapidly to the greatest 
intensity, nothing can answer better than this furnace. It is 
composed of three parts. The lower one being the blast 
chamber, above this is the body of the furnace, perforated with 
holes to admit the blast, in the centre of which is the stand or 
support of the crucible. The third or upper is of a conical 
form, and serves to concentrate the heat, and causes it to rever- 
berate on the bodies exposed to it, and it also protects the eyes of 
the operator from the glare of the fire. 

Crucibles are so well known, that it is superfluous to give 
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The following fomw a 'eomplde «Raying spparatm:— figs. 
9, 10, 11 are cast iron itigot moulds; Fig. 12 is a east iron 
billet moald; Figs. 18, 14, 15 are cast iron casting cones; Fig. 
16 is a hammer and anvil of 4hear steel ; Fig. 17 is a cast iron 
mould used for the examination of galena ; Fig 18 represents 
small shears, attached to a wood block, for cutting metal; Fig 
19 are small hand shears for the same purpose; Fig. 20 is a 
small size flatting roller, for rolling metal before exposing it to 
the action of an add, — it must previopsly be hammered out ai 
thin as possible. 



Fig. 9. 



Fig. 20. 
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We will now give the Intending emignaft aa idfla of 

GOLD WASBINQ. 

Prom our previous extracts it will be seen, that w abmi&wt 
is gold in some partf of AasinOia, that It h» i^pealedly been 
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obUincd by a kick of the foot, and by boja and men with a tin 
dbh» These modes are, howevec, too primitive to be pro* 
Stable, except aocideittaUy sOb A tin dish in no bad test of the 
0oil when ** prospecting.** Wash the soil, pouring carefully 
away the nmd, leading the hea^rier portion at the hinder 
ai^^ of the pan. Then amalgamate the residue with a little 
qmckBilver. If there is gold, the ^icksilrer on kneading it will 
become solid, and form a pasty mass. If the qtuicksilver re- 
main liquid, and in globules, there is no gold — ^try again. 

The Hungarian method of ' separating gold would answer 
well in Australia, where for the most part the gold fk coarse and 
heavy. Cret a long broad board, grooved longitudinally, and 
ns&l a thin strip of wood all round it, except at one end. Nail 
also a few strips of wood across the inside of the trough, to stop 
the gold, whilst the soil washes over. Give the trough a slight 
incline against a bank, and put your gold earth at the upper 
end. Pour water over this, and if there is gold it will all re- 
main, from its weight, in the upper grooves, whilst the soil^ 
being light, will be washed away. Where people work inde- 
pendently, as in Australia, and the gold is coarse, and water 
plentiful, this method, simple as it is, would be a very efficient 
one. 

The following is just as ample and as efficacious. Cany 
with you a large wooden bowl, and put into this, or dig out of 
the bed of the stream with the bowl, a quantity of earth ; stur 
this well in the water, Mid let it rest a minute or so; then throw 
away the water, and repeat the operation six or seven times. 
The gold, with care, will remain at the bottom. A bowl with 
five or six pounds* weight of stuff may be washed in a few 
minutes, and this method will be quite as productive as the 
^cradle,** in which, by the testimony of all parties, half the 
gold ia wasted. The sediment may be treated with quicksilver 
as before, if required, and the superfluous quicksilver may be 
wrung out through a piece of wash-leather, leaving the gold 
amalgam behind. We shall by-and-by show how to recover 
the quicksilver* 
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We are here supposing the absence of meebanical oontri* 
yances, many of which are more ingenious than useful, and that 
the Australian miner has chiefly to depend on his wits and his 
arms. To such, the following easy method, well known in 
South America, is worth more than the "cradle,*' and is 
attended with none of its inconyeniences. Make a wooden 
gutter, the longer the better ; yery slightly incline it, so as to 
allow the water to run off ; put your soil at the upper end ; and 
if the gutter is long enough, all the soil may be washed away, 
leaying the gold at the top, or at most, not half way down. 
The running water thrown on will carry off all the light soil, 
and the stones may be picked out by hand. The gutter, to be 
efficacious, should be wide, and pretty deep, and if long enough, 
there would be no fear of losing any gold. Such a contriyanoe 
where a party is working, would, in point of producing, beat a 
dozen cradles. 

A shallow tub or pail makes a first-rate washing machine. 
The manner of using it is this :— Place the tub in the water, an 
inch or two under the surface ; then stir up the sediment, — ^the 
running stream will carry all the light soil away, anfi by-and- 
by you will haye a respecta\)le tubfull of gold ; the stones may 
be picked out as before, and the remainder either separated by 
hand or with quicksilver. 

The cradle, as used in California, is a rude affair^ and acts 
upon some of the preceding principles. It is eight feet long, 
and stands on rockers, whence its name ; at its head it has a 
coarse wire grating ; the bottom is rounded with small elects 
across. Four men are requisite to work it. One carries the 
soil and empties it on the sieve, another digs it from the gold 
bed, the third rocks the cradle, and the fourth supplies the 
water. The gutter we have spoken of is a better, though not 
so compact a contrivance. In the cradles, the deve or grating 
keeps out the stones, the water clears away the earthy matter, 
and the gravel gradually finds its way out at the foot of the 
machine, leaving the gold and sand above the upper elects 
This is taken out, dried in the sun, and the sand blown away. 
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The above description is from a despatch by Colonel Mason, 
given by Professor Ansted. It would be useless to give any 
fuzther description of gold-wasbing contrivances. All are on 
one or more of the above principles, and he must have little 
ingenuity who could not both make and use them. 

The tools necessary are just as simple, and consist of a crow- 
bar, a pick, and a shovel, to which may be added a blacksmith's 
striking hammer, , for breaking any rock supposed to contain 
gold. Other implements are unnecessary. The crowbar is in- 
dispensable. If qtuartz has to be crushed or ground in any 
qnantities, mills are necessary ; but these we shall not stay to 
describe, as they involve great expense, and are the work of the 
engineer. The above improvisatory methods are sufficient for 
all ordinary purposes. 

Quicksilver is recovered from the amalgam by distillation, 
leaving the pure gold behind. Quicksilver machines may be 
purchased in London, and would be found highly serviceable 
where the emigrant can afford to go out, well equipped for 
his work. But let. him avoid encumbering himself with in- 
genious mining impedimenta. When on the gold fields he 
will soon be rich enough to indulge in scientific whims, and 
by that time, indeed even now, he may purchase them in the 
colony. 

Much gold is now lost in Australia. by the cradling method; 
but by the methods we have described, not a particle need be 
lost, and the digger may work independently of others ; whereas, 
in cradling, he must be in partnership. Mr. Budder, now in 
New South Wales, but formerly in California, gives the follow- 
ing variation on the cradle, but that of Colonel Mason, above 
described, is in our opinion preferable: — "The cradle,** says 
Mr. Budder, "should be four feet long, twenty inches wide, and 
have a slide of two feet under the hopper which leads to the 
grating-— not mere wire netting, as the use of this is to keep 
stones out of the machine.*' This is a complication of affairs, 
and gives two feet less in the inclined plane than Col. Mason'? 
which almost any one is carpenter enongh to make for lii^ 
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foot. 

Thus much fbr the theory of gold wariiiagp. We ^riUnovr 
inform the intending emignmt how h is applied in the Anstn* 
lian gold fields. From what hae beeit ptenously stated, ht 
will readily eomprehend the distinction between rirer diggings 
and dry diggings^ the latter being on sbpes where the water 
has ceased to operate, having left the gold at some remote 
period. At the dry diggings, being away from the stream^ the 
gold is usually found near the surface. We will suppose a 
party ^'prospeeting,*' or in search of new di^ngps* Thrf- pro* 
Tide themselves with crowbar, pickaxe, shovel, and prospecting 
pan, the latter being the high-sounding term for a large, roaiid» 
flat- bottomed tin dish. As soon as they perceive the geological 
indications of gold, they fill their pan, and carry it to the 
stream, carefully washing the contents out, all but the gold, 
which sinks to the bottom. By filling the pan and warii^ 
ing it out two or three times, a few minutes will decide 
whether the soil contains gold, and whether it exists in paying 
^antity. If the spot promise to be remunerative, to woA 
goes the cradle, which has been sufiiciently described. This is 
vigorously rocked, water being poured on so as thoroughly 
to separate the mud, clay, and earth from the stones, which 
are picked out by hand, a glanee being suflScient to determine 
whether they are pebbles or nuggets of gold. These, however, 
rarely occur in clayey soil. The cradle is again filled, and so 
<m till the accumulation of mud at the ledges is sufficient fbr 
examination. It is then scraped out and examined, the larger 
gold being carefUUy picked out, and the remainder washed 
elean ; though much gold is lost for want of quidcailver to take 
up the fine particles scarcely visible to the eye. 

River diggings are, however, the most valuable, and it ia in 
these that '* nuggets" aie chiefly fisund. Here more than a 
enperficial examination is necessary, as gold will not in all 
probability be found at the surface, tiie holes and orevicea in 
'^<> original loek bed of the stream containing the greatest 
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pnaes. The soil, too, may be grarel^ in wlnob ease, as we have 
pnTioiisly explained when oonndering the geological character 
of the gold fields, tiie precious metal will have percolated 
through the upper stratum, and will have descended to the bed 
cf the stream below, where it mirat be sought for. The shovel 
aad the prospecting pan will soon decide this. If after remov- 
ing the upper stratum, th^ reach a tenacious clay, a blue 
colour being considered the best, they will know that this 
has never been disintegrated by the current, but on the con* 
frary, consolidated, and on the sur&ce of the clay bed they may 
be pretty certain of finding gold in a comparatively thin layer. 
Should tl^ prospecting party determine on working a spot pre^ 
•enting the true indications, they dig a trench, and by means of 
^ back troughs** divert the course of the stream. The bed of 
the stream being thus laid dry, and all the large pebbles and 
gi»vel removed, Uie clay Btratiim is exposed and washed as 
bcfiiie. 

It will be well to watch for any old bed of the stream, now 
dry, but one over which the water has formerly flowed. Such 
dry beds are not unfrequently most productive. It is easy to tell 
where, in these old beds, an eddy has formerly existed, and there 
riiould the search be made. They will here dig till they reach 
the original bed of the stream, when the gravel will have to be 
semoved as before, and the clay bed will be arrived at. The 
holes thus dug are sometimes of considerable depth, and if a good 
yield is obtained from the crevices of rock, or pockets, as ihey axe 
termed, the bed is followed, and tunnelling commences under 
^ adjoining banks. Sometimes hundreds of pounds wortb 
are obtained in a single day, by parties who possess even the 
little mining experience which we have endeavoured to impart, 
whilst others less instructed will be digging away at a hole a 
few yards distant, without a chance of obtaining a single pai^ 
tide of gold. 

We read in every paper from the colony of the •* lottery of 
gold«>di>rging,** and '* the disappointment of many of the dig- 
gers).** Thia arises not fiom the want of gold, but the wa^ 
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of clear geological mstrnction. It is common enough to see a 
hard-working fellow, with the strength of a Hercules, excavat- 
ing a hole large enough to bury the whole party, but with no 
more chance of getting gold than he would have if digging a 
well in his own garden. He wonders how it is that others, close 
to hira, are digging it up from their claims by shovels Ml, 
whilst his own yields nothing. These are the men who return 
to . their original localities, exclaiming against their ill luck, 
when in fact their failure is rather attributable to their ignor- 
ance or want of brains. If those persons who can afford it, 
would, previous to their embarkation, take a trip to Comwally 
and watch for a week or two the habits of the miners there, they 
may, with the instruction which has been imparted to them in 
this volume, depart for the gold fields of Australia, with such a 
degree of self-reliance as will not be disappointed. 

We will now endeavour, in order to complete our instructions 
to the intending emigrant, to give him, unscientific though he 
may be, a popular notion of the art and mystery of 

ASSAYING. 

The weights used are technically termed carats, four grains 
going to the carat, and twenty -four carats to the pound troy. 
We say technically, for in reality this is not the case, assay 
weights being only comparative, the reality being that twelve 
grains troy represent twenty-four carats. 

Now supposing, from the colour of the gold, the operator 
judged it to be 18 carats fine, he then adds to 24 carats, or 12 
actual grains 18 grains troy of silver, which is double the quan- 
tity of fine gold ; for 12 actual grains, representing 24 carats, 18 
grains, will represent 36 carats, and the weight of the mass 
^nll be 30 actual grains, re^iresenting 60 carats. A little 
attention to this will obviate all difficulty. 

These 30 actual grains are to be wrapped in as much lead 
as will fill an ordinary bullet-mould, the whole being placed 
in a vessel for about twenty-five minutes. The result will be 
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— tet H must be watched, «nd experience only can determiao 
bow— that the lead will have melted, carrying with it any 
base metal, and leaving a button of pure gold and silver. Thii 
must now be taken out of the vessel, and hammered out as thin 
as possible, the thinner the better — it ought not to be thicker 
than writing-paper. It should be rolled; but there are no 
rolling-mills in the wilds of the Blue Mountains of Australia. 

It must now be placed in dilute nitric acid, which will 
dissolve all the silver, and leave the pure gold untouched. A 
blowpipe will turn this into a button of fine gold. 

A comparison must now be instituted between the gold as it 
now is — pure, and what it was before it went into the cupeL 
This is easy enough. The operator places in one scale the 
weight representing standard gold, or 22 carats, and in the 
other scale the gold he has been operating upon. If he find 
the gold operated on not so heavy as the standard, he puts in 
weights representing carats till the scale balances ;— thus if the 
pure gold is not so heavy by the weight representing 4 carats^ 
he. deducts this from 22, and the gold is 18 carats fine, or 
4 carats below standard. If it is heavier, as is generally the 
case with Australian gold, it is so much above the standard 
fineness according to the weight on the other side of the scale* 
A set of assay weights, a cupel, and a portable furnace, are 
necessary for this investigation, which we trust has been 
sufficiently explained to be rendered easy by a little practice. 

To prevent the possibility of this process being misunder- 
stood, we add the following explanation. The base metal, 
lead, carries with it the other base metals, leaving the gold and 
fine silver pure, but yet united. The nitric add, which will 
not touch gold, dissolves the silver, fiut the gold must not be 
in excess, or it would protect the silver from the acid ; — there^ 
fore the silver is purposely placed in excess, thus weakening 
the protective power of the gold. There is, however, a danger 
here. If too much silver be added, the gold falls into a bkck 
powder. If the above proportions be used, the gold, after the 
nlver has been extracted by the acid, has a xieh brown colour. 
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and 18 perfect! J ffare. By sttending diligently to tiie ifaeve, 
which ha» been amply esq^lained^ erery Aaslralian ribmi; 
taking "with him the small labontozy fcqnived, may beooMt 
his own aasayer. This ia all tiie art and o^stery of tlie 
proceai. 

And now we will shew him the advantage which he ma^ 
derive from our lesson, thus popalariy given. The value at 
standard gold in London is 32. 17s. lO^dL per ounce. AnslraBan 
fold is generally above the standard, yet it sells in the eokmy 
at 3/. per ounce, giving a profit to the purchaser of 17«. 10|<£ 
per ounce, which ov^ht to belong, or nearly so^ to the miners, 
as gold is valuable fbr remittance, without any premium on 
bills, as is generally g^ven. We will give an instahee of this 
want of knowledge of the value of Australian gold. A mep* 
ebant in the city had a remittanoe in gold at the eurreni 
eolonial rate. He received the gold under protest, but, oo 
earrying it to the assayer, he found that the gold remitted was 
worth 800/. more than he had been charged for it The miner 
m j^rospectu may judge from this of the advantage of a little» 
and but a little, knowledge of the art of assaying. 

Simple as the method of eupcUation appears— and this is the 
method employed in the public assay offices of EDgland<--* 
Frofessw Bose of Berlin has laid down one still simpler, 
which any one, however unskilled, ean practise. It depends 
solely up<m the proportions between the pure gold in a givca 
mass, and the mass itself, without reference to any other 
mattenk Melt any nnall quantity of gold dust with three 
times its weight of pure lead, obtained by burning sugar-of-lead 
in a crucible. The whole must be fused, and not a button of gold 
and silver left, as in the fbrmer process. Hammer out the mast 
as before, and treat it wi^ nitiie acid. All but the gdd will 
then be dissolved. Wash, dry, and weigh this, and its comply 
fison with the ot^inal mass gives the standard of that mass. 

There is yet another method <^ assajing, whkh ia knowa to 
and practised by every Jew dealer in old coins in I^ndoa, vl»| 
that of the toaehstoBc^ whieh la simply • pieee^of UoodaiBafc 
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Wash the gold, and free it from all impurity, then rub it on 
the touchstone. The colour of the portion rubbed off deter- 
mines its purity, and a very little experience in this will enable 
the gold-hunter to determine pretty accurately the value of his 
produce. 

We will conclude this interesting subject by an enume- 
lation of the articles requisite to fit out a digger who can com- 
mand capital to procure them, though the cost of the whole is 
by no means large. Those of smaller means can easily make 
guch a selection as we have preriously pointed out to be abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Mortar and pestle for breaking quartz, miner*s shovel, 
crowbar and pickaxe, large and small hammer, a few wedges, 
galvanized iron bucket, washing-bowl and sieve, and washings 
cradle, of which Messes. Knight manufacture one on the best 
Californian model. 

Portable furnace, a few Cornish crucibles, bone ash espels, 
crucible tongs, iron retort for distillation of mercury after 
amalgamation, assay aeales and weighta, a few Uowpipes, por- 
table balance for tiJdng specific gravities, a touchstone, acid 
bottles, and a few tests and fluxes. A portable forge with the 
accompanying instruments would be a great acquisition to those 
who can afibrd it ; one sufficient for all purposes may be pr<H 
cored at a cost of from 6Qi. to 6L 

With the above, or a portion, the miner pnrsuiAg his le* 
icarches in remote qK>ts, would be well armed, and with these, 
«nd the instructions we have previously given, few rocks or 
floils could present themselves to him, the mptaHic value ^i 
which he could not easily ascertain. 

We will not carry the sul^ect farther — enough has been said 
iar all practical purposes ; and we have yet to notice the colony 
of Victoria and its gdd fields, etill mose extraordinary in their 
yield of the pxcdloas metal than even the colony of New Sovxtk 
Waks. 
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• statistics. 

Thb colony of Yictoriay recently separated from New Sooth 
Wales, of which it formed a portion under the denomination 
of Fort Phillip, is situated between Cape Howe snd the 
Murray River, forming the most southerly portion of the 
Australian continent, notwithstanding the name of its neigh* 
hour colony— South Australia. It is bounded by a line drawn 
from Cape Howe, in a north-west direction, to one of the 
branches of the Murray, dividing it from the county of Auck« 
land and the Maneroo district; on the north by the Murray 
to the South Australian frontier, at the 14l8t degree of east 
longitude ; on the west by the South Australian frontier, and 
on the south by Bass's Straits, which separate it from Van 
Diemen*s Land, the nearest port of which is Launceston. The 
coast line of the colony is about 600 miles, lying east and west; 
its breadth from north to south is about 250 miles ; its super- 
ficial area is 80,000 square miles, or 51,200,000 acres. From 
the fertility of the soil, and the healthmess of the climate. Sir 
Thomas Mitchell, who may be said to be its practicalf though 
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not first, diflcorerer, named it Australia Felix. His words are 
no less memorable than highly descriptive of the country. 
*' We traversed it in ivro directions with heavy carts, meeting 
with no other obstruction than the softness of the soil ; and in 
returning over flowery plains and green hills, &nned by the 
breezes of early spring, I named this region Australia Felix, 
the better to distinguish it from the parched deserts of the 
interior country, where we had wandered so unprofitably and 
80 long." 

Fort Phillip, like Port Jackson, as we have previously re- 
corded, was, in the earlier period of the colony, passed over 
by mistake. In 1803, Colonel Collins was sent from England 
to form a station on the southern coast of New Holland. He 
entered Port Phillip, and abandoned it as an undesirable 
place in which to form a settlement, because he could not 
get a supply of fresh water; though he could not have taken 
much trouble in the search for it. His convict fleet remained 
some time in the bay, and several prisoners contrived to get 
away; these, with the exception of three, were destroyed by 
the natives. Two returned and gave themselves up; the 
third, a lad named Buckley, fell into the hands of the natives, 
but some of the "gins," or native women, having fallen in 
love with him, interceded for his life, which was spared, and 
he was incorporated with their tribe, becoming one of them, 
and bearing a part in their duties and wars. Thirty yean 
afterwards, he was found by a Van Diemen*s Land vessel, and 
taken across the straits, leaving his savage life reluctantly, and 
expressing a desire to return to his sable wife and family. 

At the period of the discovery of Buckley, or the wild man of 
the woods, as he was termed, a considerable sealing trade was 
carried on from Van Diemen*s Land, in Bass*s Straits, and 
especially upon the shores of what is now the colony of Vic- 
toria. These reported to the colonists the beauty of the 
country, and its pastoral capabilities. It so happened at that 
time, about 1835, that orders had been received from home to 
raise the price of land ; the colonists, not thinking themselv^ 
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«lde io pay ibis, and there being at tbst time no equating wf§^ 
tenit they turned their eyei to the ooantry on the opposite nde 
of the strait, where there waa neither a pound an acre system, 
nor in fact any government at all, the eoantiy only being known 
aa aforeaaid. A Mr. Batman, in company with some Sydney 
blacks, went over in May of the above*named year, for the 
iporpose of buying land from the nativca, and «acceeded im 
getting from them a large tract of eonntry. He then recom- 
mended to the Van Diemen^s Land Government to annex the 
newly discovered country to the old colony, but this was 
dedined. 

Shortly afterwarda a colonist named Gellibrand went over, 
and on his return formed a company for the purpose of sheep- 
farming, large flocks being sent across the straits. The aer- 
Tices of Buckley were put in requisition, and by his influenoe 
large additional tracts of land were purchased from the nativeiu 
The fame of the country had now got noised abroad, and num- 
hen of persona came with their floda frcnn New South Wale% 
farming many stations. The Government at length took poa» 
fession of the country, and a settlement was established at 
Geelong, but was shortly afterwards removed to Melbourne, 
it is unnecessary to enter upon the history of the squabbles 
which ensued between the squatters and the Government ; these 
were finally compromised by tile squatters being allowed to 
occupy quietly those portions where they fed their flocks. The 
colony may be said to be the offspring of Van Diemen*8 Land, 
and, contrary to the usual ccmrse of colonization, it is a colony 
formed by colonists. 

The first New South Wales settlera, two persons named 
Hovell and Hume, had, however, been there before the Van 
Diemen's Land people, having travelled overland.in 1824, and 
jreached the site of what is now Creelong. The Mr. Gellibrand 
of whom we have spoken, together with a Mr. Hesse, both Van 
Diemen*s Land barristers, revisited the settlement in 1836, and 
were never afterwards heard of. Neither their horses nor any- 
thing belonging to them were ever seen, and this has given rise 
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to a opposition tbat, like Buekley, they were carried off by the 
natives into the iaterior. Had they died, or been killed, some- 
thing would have transpired relative to them ; but nothing haSi 
and there are people who yet anticipate that, like Buckley, 
they may yet make their escape. Buckley has recently died. 

Such was the origin of this important colony—hereafter to be 
the principal province of Australia; not only from its fertility, 
and wonderful gold mines, eclipsing those of New South Wales, 
but from its central position. Settlers now began to flock to 
the new country, and the then Governor of New South Wales, 
Sir R. Bourke, and Col. Arthur, the Governor of Van Dieir.en's 
Land, pointed out to the home Government the necessity of 
establishing law and order in the new settlement. Lord 
Glenelg, who was then at the head of the Colonial-oilice, and 
who was distinguished for nothing so much as his opposition to 
the founding of new colonies, forbade this in the most peremptory 
manner, and had he had the power, as he had the will, to adopt 
coercive measures, the settlers would have been driven out, and 
the colony of Fort Phillip^ as it was termed, in honour of the 
first Governor, would not have been formed. On such caprices 
of irresponsible men has the fate of our colonies hung. The 
settlers, however, cared as little for Lord Glenelg*s mandates as 
for himself; and the more he forbade, the faster they flocked to 
the happy land, which presented such illimitable resources for 
their flocks. In 1837 the (rovemment was compelled to or- 
ganise an administration of the settlement, and in 1839, Mr. 
Latrobe, the present governor of the colony, was. appointed 
superintendent. An overland passage from Sydney had been 
fairly established, and flocks were driven from all quarters 
towards the new colony;— the natives on the road being, as 
usual, destroyed, and in their turn spearing the stockmen at 
every opportunity. "Had you much trouble with the black 
fellows P" was an inquiry made in Sydney, in the author*8 
presence, in 1840, of a farmer recently returned from Fort 
Phillip by the overland route. " Very little," was the reply ' 

o 
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*we only shot fifteen going and coming.** It is cnstomaty 
•with writew on Australia to notice the fact that there are very 
Hew natives in the Port Phillip colony now. The ahove may 
famish a chie to the reason why. Pretty certain it is, that tibte 
locality has heen well nigh cleared of them. 

•The territory of the new colony is divided into.twenty- 
ihree counties: — Howe, Gombennere, Abinger, Bruce, Had- 
dington, Douro, Bass, Momington, Evelyn, Anglesea, Dal- 
housie, Bourke, Grant, Talbot, Grcnville, Polwarth, Heytes- 
bury, Hampden, Ripon, Villiers, Normanby, Dnndas, and 
Follett. Oar limits will not permit us to mention these farther 
than by name. 

The harbours of Vietoria have already been noticed under 
the general head of Australian Harbours. With the exoeptian 
of the Murny, there are few rivers of any magnitude, the 
principal being the Yarra Yarra, Groulburh, Ovens, Mitta 
Mitta, Barwen, Glenelg, Loddon, and about forty others, with 
upwards of a dozen lakes. The countiy is mountainous, 
comprising the Australian Alps, Snowy Mountains, Granite 
Bange, Alexandrine Range, &c., a spur of which is the great 
gold field, Pyrenees, Grampians, and many others. Some of 
the mountains have a great altitude, and their appearance 
from sea is highly striking tod picturesque. 

The towns of Victoria are the following : — 

MeUwume^ the capital, stands on the Yam Yarra, about 
eight miles from William's Town, which is the place of an- 
chorage for large vessels, the river not affording snflcieot 
water for craft of more than 150 tons burden. Melbourne is 
590 miles from Sydney, and was founded by Sir BicbMd 
Bourke in 1837. 

The town is built on a gently rising ground, in a ftrfiie 
▼alley, extending for two miles along the banks of the river, 
which just above the city is dammed up in order to keep out 
the tide, so as to yield a plentiful supply of fresh water to the 
inhabitants. The streets are laid out at right angles, and in 
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their dimensiom ore upon an meonveniently large scale. The 
original plan of Sir B. Boiurke was a parallelogram, of abont 
a mile in length by three-quarters of a mile in breadth ; but 
notwithstanding that fifteen years only hare elapsed since the 
foundation of the exty, it has long outgrown its former bonn- 
daries, the whole of the original space having been covered 
with whar% shops, offices, and elegant private dwellings. 
A short time ago the bmsy population were numbered at 
23,000 ; but now the town is comparatively empty, in eon- 
sequence of the inhabitants having gone, almost en masses to 
the diggings. 

The public bnildingB of Melbourne are highly creditable 
to the community which has sprung up with such magie 
rapidity. First among these must be noticed the Princess 
Bridge, spanning the Yarra Yarra by a single arch of 150 feet 
qum. This elegant struct urewas erected by a public com- 
pany at a cost of 15,000/. It is built of a hard, durable 
stone, and fonns one of the most prominent objects of the 
ei^. 

The churches are equally creditable to the spirit of the popu* 
laticm, their liberality in this respect being conspicuous. There 
«e two only, St. Peter's and the costly St. James's^ It was 
recently determined to boild a third, and in one morning 
1,300^ was subscribed towards the 3,000/. requisite. The 
Boman Catholics have a Cathedral, caBed after St. Francis 
Xavier. Presbyterians, Weskyans, Independents, Baptists^ 
Quakers, and Jews^ have all their respective places of worship. 
The edomal banks have also two elegant buildiDgs. The 
theatre is well worthy of its patrons, and the hospitals, m^ 
ehaoies' institute, horse bazaar, and other buildings, are upon an 
extensive scale. 

The city is partly built of brick, generally stuccoed, and 
partly of stone. The handsome granite fronts of some of the 
houses woold be considered an ornament to any European 
city. Many of the private dwellings, however, remain partly 
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finished from want of workmen, and this difficulty is not likely 
at present to be obviated, in consequence of the neighbouring 
gold mines. 

The appearance of the town from the river is very striking, 
and the citizens are justly proud of it. The extreme ends rise 
over two picturesque eminences, on the verge of a beautiful 
park. The air of the place is more thoroughly English than 
that of any other town of Australia, and the grounds and sce- 
nery in the suburbs have all the quiet, subdued interest of an 
old English domain. 

Educational institutions are numerous, first of which ranks 
the Port Phillip College. The whole of the church^i and 
chapels have also day and Sunday schools attached to them. 
Before the discovery of the adjacent gold fields, some four 
or five daily and weekly newspapers were published; but 
fcota the elopement of the printers to the diggings, their num- 
ber has become more circumscribed. Public institutions of all 
kinds^ from Bible societies to cricket clubs, abound, as do mer- 
cantile associations for furthering the interests and the com- 
merce of the colony. 

The bay, or rather the head of the bay, which forms the 
anchorage at the mouth of the river, is broad and capacious, 
affording security for vesseb at all times. The port at Hobson's 
Bay is about forty miles from the head of Port Phillip, and the 
approach to it is somewhat difiicult. William*s Town, where 
the port is situated, was originally chosen as the site of the 
capital, but was abandoned from a deficiency of fresh water, 
which still continues. The inhabitants not being able to de- 
pend upon their wells, are supplied from the Yarra Yarra by 
means of tank boats, which also supply the shippmg. Even in 
Melbourne, the water has to be conveyed in carts from the 
river to the houses, and now that labour is so enormously dear, 
this is a great inconvenience, as much as five shillings a load 
having to be paid for water. This will speedily necessitate a 
regulation of the supply by means of pipes, which only require 
to be laid down, and the elevation of the upper part of the 
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river will afford the requisite pressure without machineiy. 
The water is at all times abundant and of excellent quality. • 

In the vicinity of the town are some extensive boiling- 
houses, in which, during the year 1850, 120,000 sheep and 
5,500 head of cattle were steamed down for their tallow, which 
amounted to 27,700 cwts. 

The government of Melbourne is vested in a mayor, four 
aldermen, and twelve town-coundllors. The city is also the 
seat of a bishopric. 

Geekmg is the second town of the colony. It is advanta- 
geously situated between the Bay of Corio and the River Barwon. 
Corio Bay forms a part of the western arm of Fort Phillip. 
This town is forty-five miles from Melbourne, and is a place 
of considerable trade, the greater portion of the wool of the 
colony being shipped from hence. The harbour of Corio is 
obstructed by a shoal, which compels large ships to lie at a con- 
siderable distance ; were this cleared away, which would not 
be difficult, the harbour of Greelong would become a very im- 
portant one, from being easy of access to ships, which are 
oflen detained by wind and weather before they can make the 
anchorage at William's Town. Unlike Melbourne, Greelong 
lies immediately on the waters of this port, and affords greater 
facilities for loading, discharging, and watering ships, as well 
as for communication with the interior. The town is well 
laid out, and amply supplied with water. It is the capital ot 
the county of Grant. 

The remaining towns of the colony have not as yet risen 
into any great importance. They are as follow: — Alberton^ the 
capital of Gipps Land, on the banks of the Albert river, which 
flows into Port Albert. AsMey, in the county of Grant. 
Belfast^ at Port Fairy, in the county of Normanby. Brighton^ 
near Hobson's Bay, six miles from Melbourne. This is the 
Margate of the capital, to which the citizens resort in the 
summer for the purpose of bathing. Brunswiek, also in 
the county of Bourke. Irish Toumy in the county of Grant, 
near Geelong. Portland, in the bay of the same nair 
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250 mflet ftmn MdHsoome. Tbk town ig xapidly riang 
into importaiice. Riekmrndy on the Yana TarTa, near Mel- 
bonme. 

The oolony of Vietom is chiefly paatoral; and, notwiA- 
gtaading the thort period of its existeiiee, it exports more wool 
tiian Sydney. Its soil is fertile enough for any agricaltnral 
parposes, and is well watered. Untilfie Austral in general, 
Mb fertility extends to the sea-ehore. It ts the very spot 
for a thriving colony. The climate is delightftil; the land in 
many pkoes is said to be too rich for sheep; mndi of it is 
lightly timbered, so that there are few ohatrudaooa to agri- 
enltare ; as it abounds with streams and lakes, and in moot 
parts large iarms m^ht he formed withont a trae to intemipt 
the plough. In other portions there are lai^ lancts of nataral 
meadow-land, covered with the most luxuriant grass, whi^ 
is annually bnmed and reprodaeed every season. The portiaa 
of the country lying between Geelong and Portland Bay is 
unsurpassed in Australia ; it is mostly oecupaed by cattk, as 
it is fcmndi that when sheep are pastured on this over-ridi 
land, they are apt to safkr from foot-rot. The prioeipal 
sheep-runs are on the plains westward of Melbonme, in the 
direction of the Brisbane Range ; otliers are near the Saltwafcer 
and Hopkins rivers. Gipps Land, separated from Victoria 
Proper by the Australian Alps, is also a great sheep country. 

The scenery of the colony is eminently beautiful, and com- 
prises the majestic features of mountains, 6,000 or 7,000 feet 
Ingh, as well as the equally pleasing ones of the fertile downs 
and romantic vdleys. Mr. Howitt thns generally describes it : 
<— ^ Around me spread a spacious plain, with trees thinly seat- 
tered, and in clumps. On the boundary of the plain ace 
knolls, slopes, and glens, all of the smoothest outline, crowned 
with the same tzees. Beyond were mountain ranges, on whi^ 
rested deliciously the blue of the summ^ heavens. Some 
of these mountains were wooded to the summits ; others re- 
vealed, through openings, immeaGurable' plains, where she^ 
^»e whitely dotting the landsci^ ; the golden sun being eeen 
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al intenrals betwixt the long shadows of the trees. There 
only wanted a stately river to render the scene magnificent.*' 

The colony of Victoria owes its rise solely to the number of 
its flocks and herds, in which it has surpassed the parent 
colony; the capabilities of the district, in this respect, making 
it doubtful whether the possession of gold, even to the large 
extent in which it is known to exist, can ever compensate for 
the loss of pastoral wealth with which it is threatened. From 
tiie smaller quantity of land, which in consequence of its 
greater fertility, as compared with New South Wales, was 
requisite to feed a given number of sheep and cattle, the squat- 
ting runs were more compact and more easily managed. From 
the comparative vicinity of these runs to the coast, there was 
also greater facility in bringing the wool to the place of ship- 
ment. The squatter hunself was not shut out from society as 
is the sheep-fiumer in the interior of New South Wales; hence 
his dwelling was generally of the most substantial kind, andir 
was replete with every comfort and even luxury. From 
always being within the reach of civilization, even to the 
extent of regular postal communication with the capital, the 
most highly-educated persons have thought it no degradation to 
squat, as it was not necessary to forego any, or scarcely any, 
of the amenities of social life. Hence the squatters of Port 
Phillip number amongst themselves the elite of the colony, 
instead of being composed of the rude bushmen, who are 'for 
the most part met with at the ^ ultima ihule^^ of New South 
Wales. 

The mode of acquiring leases of new runs in the colony of 
Yietoria is by tender. If any person be desirous of acquiring 
a run of land which has not been before occupied, he must 
> send in a sedbd tender, according to a form which will be 
suppUed to him. In this he will have to set forth a clear 
description of the run for which he applies, and its boundaries; 
and must state whether — ^in addition to the amount of rent 
to be fixed according to the ci^abilities of the run-^he is 
vUling to offer any, and if any, what amount of preminmfar 
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the lease. Should two or more persons hare applied for 
runs, so that part of one run would include part of another 
run, the parties applying will be at liberty to offer fresh 
tenders. The proportions of stock beyond the settled dis- 
tricts, when estimating the capabilities of a run, are, that 640 
head of cattle, horses being reckoned as cattle, shall be con- 
sidered equivalent to 4,000 sheep. 

The process of these tenders is as follows : — The tenders 
will be received on the first Monday in every month, and will 
be opened in the presence of officers appointed by the govern- 
ment, who will record the name of the highest tenderer, so as 
to secure the lease to him in the event of the land proving 
available. The description of each run tendered for will then 
be sent to the commissioner of the district in which it is 
situated, and he will report whether it contains any land 
already leased, or under promise of lease, or applied for in any 
♦ >ther tender. Should any of these circumstances have arisen, 
flie commissioner will state what part of the run is available. 

Should the run applied for be available, the acceptance of the 
tender will be duly notified to the applicant, when the premium, 
if any, an4 the first year's rent, will be required to be paid 
within sixty days from the date of such notification ; in default 
of which the run will be declared to be again open for selection. 
Until the first year's rent and premium have been paid, the 
intending lessee is considered to have acquired no right what- 
ever to the occupation of the land tendered for. 

The climate of Victoria is superior to any other in Australia. 
From being the most southerly part of the Australian continent, 
it is naturally the most temperate, and its mountainous cha- 
racter supplies it with health-giving breezes in abundance. A 
south-west wind, bringing clouds from the South Pacific, pre- 
vails for nine months of the year, and these clouds being thrown 
in fleecy volumes against the high lands of the colony, are pre- 
cipitated in copious showers, especially during the winter 
months. Hence, the greater portion of the colony is well 

-^tered, though it so happens that the gold fields of the Alex- 
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andrine range, lying on the outskirts of the principal mountain 
chain, do not get their share, and the mines are in consequence 
rendered less productive. 

With the delightful temperature thus obtained, the summers 
are never intolerably hot, nor the winters cold. In summer, 
the thermometer rarely marks ninety-five in the shade, and 
even at its greatest indications the heat is not oppressive, as 
there is always a buoyancy in the atmosphere which forbids 
languor. This lightness of the air is characteristic of Australia, 
and arises from its dryness. In England, our summer heats, 
though trifling in comparison with those of Australia, invariably 
produce a sense of frequently intolerable oppression, from the 
atmosphere being at all times surcharged with moisture. In 
Australia this is never the case, persons being able to move 
about, even in the intensest heat, with no more personal dis- 
comfort than a pretty profuse perspiration, but without any 
feeling of oppression. 

As in New South Wales, the change of temperature is rapid, 
but never trying to the constitution, even though, as is often 
the case, it is hot during the day, and cold enough at night for 
a thick co&t and a good fire. The hot winds, described under 
the head of New South Wales, prevail also at Fort Phillip, but 
rarely continue beyond a few hours, and are productive of little 
inconvenience, never ii^uring vegetation, as is the case to the 
northward. The winters of Victoria are vexy mild, without 
snow, but with a slight hoar frost in the morning, just sufficient 
to call up in the mind of the emigrant a reminiscence of the 
country he has left behind. 

In consequence of the abundant pasture, and temperate 
climate, sheep and cattle have greatly improved, and more 
attention has been paid to their breeding than is customary in 
the older portions of the country. The fattening qualities of 
the grass have produced their results no less than the care of 
the sheep-farmer. Sheep will now average upwards of a 
hundredweight each, and cattle of a large size are common. It 
is now found as profitable to produce stock for boiling down as 
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finrtbeirirooltaiidthe&tteimi^eapmbilitief of tlie ^ounlry axe 
being tarned to the best Aceoont It will, ere long, be aa oon- 
xnon to see greasy bovine and ovine monntaiiis el iesh in Mel- 
bonme as in Smitfafield market— the only diflbresce being, that 
in the former loeali^ they are eonv«rted into tallow, whikt 
the London fleshly abomtnatioiu convert their eaters into 
tallow. 

Whether to the agriealtnrist or the dieep-farmer, Yietoria 
offers the most eligible field for indastriid snceess. The crops 
of the former are eertain, of the first qnaUty, and the extent of 
land available for eultivation Is bonndkss ; so that tins eol<my, 
unlike its neighbours, is as pre-eminently an agricultural as a 
wool and gold-prodociug colony. If, as is frequently the ease, 
the grain of the &rmer should be reduced below a remunerative 
price, by the sadden ii^ux of wheat and flour from the west 
coast of South America, Australian wheat will always, strange 
as the assertion may seem, find a remunerative market in 
London— its superior quality over that of America always 
eonunanding more than the additional cost of freight. When- 
ever it makes its appearance in Mark Lane, it is eagerly caught 
up for the uses of Uie coi^c^oner in preference to idl other. 
Some four years ago, the Australian colonies sent no less than 
250,000 bushels to the London market, averaging 64 lbs. 
per bushel, the whole of which was purchased at a rate much 
higher than the current one of the day. In general, however, 
the colonial rate is too remunerative to permit of grain being 
exported with advantage, and at times it is highly so from the 
failure of the crops in New South Wales. 

From the fertility of the aoil in llie colony, permitting the 
establishment ci &rms purely agricultural, or nearly so, there 
has arisen an agricttltiif«l class, somewhat analogous to the 
yeoman of our own country. Most of the persons composing 
this class were originally of humble grade, and many are now 
wealthy. There are no drawbacks to the success of a farmer 
here, such as prohibit exclusive reliance on agriculture in many 
other parts of Australia. The soil is fbrtile, the cHmate genial, 



the nun abnndaat^ and the crop certain. However small the 
capital of the emigrant, with indoatry he must suceeed; whilst 
he IB not CBt off from eonqmnkmship, as is the case with the 
hoshman of the interior of 29ew South Wales, who may he said 
to he condemned to a kind of p^-petnai solitude. The Victoria 
farmer is always within reach of eivifizatioQ, and it will be his 
ewn fault if he retrograde from it. 

There is no part of the wmrld in which a small &rmer may 
do so well as in this colony, and there am few parts in which 
more men who began with little or no capital are so numeroas 
in proportion to the population, the minority being shepherds 
who landed in the ookmy with nothiaag hut thm laboor oa 
which to rely. These, afiter a few years' service, oontriyed to 
save np a small capital, and then turned ftrmers on thax own 
account 

The population of Melbourne in 1851, was 12,384 males, and 
10,686 females. Total, 23/)70. These inhabited 3,055 dwell- 
ings of stone and brick, and 1,018 of wood. They were diviiied 
as to religion into 10,695 Episcopalians, 2,955 Presbyterians, 
1,630 Wesleyans, 1,560 other Protestants, 5,500 Boman Ci^ho- 
lics, 223 Jews, and 16 Pagans. 

In 1650, the imports of Port Phillip were 744,295^. ; the ex- 
ports in the same year were 1,041,796/. ; girisg an excess of ex- 
ports over imports of 297,501/. 

The agricultural fertility of the colony may be seen from a 
statement of the crops grown in 1850, in two counties only, 
fioitrke and Evelyn. Wheat, 11,807 aeres, producing 236,140 
bushels. Barley, 1,318 acres, producing 32,956 bushels. Oats, 
2,282 acres, producing 59,338 bushels. Potatoes, 1,129 acres, 
producing 1,693 t<«s. Hay, 6,641 acres, producing 9,961 
tons. 

The total p(^ulation of the colony at the last census, 1851, 
was 77,345, comprismg 46,202 males, and 31,143 females. Ok, 
these, 5,020 were engi^ed in commerce, 3,953 in agriculture, 
^139 in the management (^ sheep, 1,180 in the management of 
cattle ajid horses, 369 gardeners, 6,026 oth^ labourers, 3^4' 
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mechanics and artificers, 3,198 female, and 1,412 male servants, 
89 clergymen, 105 lawyers, and 151 doctors. 

In 1851, the educational statistics were as follows :-^hildren 
at school : Church of England, 2,308 ; Presbyterian, 397; Free 
Presbyterian, 61; Wesleyan, 656; Independent, 247; Boman 
Catholic, 1,421. Total, 5,090. 

Since the first edition of this work, in which the above 
statistics were comprised, many interesting particulars relative 
to this splendid colony have reached us, the more important of 
which we subjoin:^ 

The census returns for the province of Victoria, now before 
us, up to March 1851, these being taken every five years, show 
that the population of Victoria has doubled itself during the 
last quinquennial interval, viz., from 32,879 to 77,345. These 
numbers do not include the small and diminishing body of the 
aborigines, which, although more numerous formerly, probably 
does not now comprise more than 3,000 individuals within the 
boundaries of the province. 

Since the date of the census in 1851 the repute of the gold 
fields has caused an extraordinary influx of people from the 
adjacent colonies. This is computed to have averaged, since 
the beginning of December 1851, from 6,000 to 8,000 persons 
per month, so that the population, at the present time of 
writing, cannot be much short of 140,000 or 150,000. Of this 
number upwards of 50,000 are computed to be scattered over 
the interior, engaged in the toilsome, irregular, and uncomfort- 
able, but often lucrative occupation of gold digging. We have 
above stated the increase of the population of Melbourne from 
1846 to 1851 — ^the increase of Geelong within the same period 
is still more striking, viz., from 2,065 in 1846, to 8,291 in 1851. 
The attractions of the gold diggings have, however, arrested 
the extension of the towns, which was previously going on at a 
rapid rate, and also the extension of ordinary social industry. 
This, however, must speedily return, as vast numbers who have 
gone to the colony will not encounter either the hard work or 
the demoralized state of society at the diggings. On the other 
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hand, the towns profit largely from the influx of immigrants 
which throng their streets, giving to the inhabitants an ex- 
tensively-increasing and profitable commerce. 

The newcolony of Victoria dates its independence of New 
South Wales from the 1st of July 1851, and has commenced 
its independence under circumstances highly auspicious. Inde- 
pendently of its gold mines, the prosperity and capability of 
the colony may be estimated by the proportion of its exports to 
its population, the comparison of which may be made from 
what has been stated ; as well as from the excess of imports 
over exports. We must regard the exports as the independent 
and permanent means in a colony of purchasing the imports, 
and if the former exceed the latter, so much surplus wealth 
must accrue to the colony. When, in addition to the ordinary 
industrial exports which answer the above conditions, we take 
into consideration the millions of gold which have been ex- 
ported from Victoria, it must stand confessed as the most 
inherently rich country on the globe. 

If, taking the duration of the Victoria colony into considera- 
tion^and it is only fifteen years old I -—we compare with it the 
condition of the American colonies two centuries back, how 
striking is the difference ! and what must not be the resources 
of a colony which can have elaborated such marvellous results 
within so short a space of time! Take, again, the rudeness 
and discomfort of American colonization at that period, as 
compared with the facility, rapidity, and safety of modem 
Australian navigation, what inducements are not held out to 
emigrants! Even take the present disgraceful condition of 
British emigration to America, in which the chances of being 
destroyed by unseaworthy vessels, starvation, and pestilence, 
are nearly as great as are those of reaching the Transatlantic 
shores in safety— and who can hesitate as to whi<^ country 
they shall call their adopted home ? But when comfort, taste, 
and refinement, keep pace in the Australian colony with its 
industrial developments, there can be little hesitation as to 
which hemisphere those in whose breasts a love of deceni^ and 
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emfisfttioQ 19 implanted should direct their steps. The day 
quickly passed in Australia in which discomfort and iuelegaoee . 
could generally be asBodated with the idea of cohmial li&. 

Before the discoTery of the gold fields^ the export prodace of 
Victoria was proportionately larger than that which any other 
of our colonies has exhibited. In the year 1850) the exports 
were in value 1,041,796^, with an average po|mlati<» of 
70,000, or at the rate oi 51, per head for men^ women, and 
children. This ahme is a proof-— not more of tiie abundimt 
resources of the colony, than that means were not wanting far 
the luxuries and enjoyments of sodal life; and iheae the 
imports as plainfy prove were procured in an abundance pce- 
Tiously unknown to the class which now eBrjoys them. 

Since 1850, the gold discovery, which at first threatened 
snionsly to diminish the exports, has, in fact, increased ^he 
araomit, thus almost threatening the colony with a plethora of 
wealth* Ordinary industry has, (^course, in so moioentoas • 
change, been somewhat unsettled, and may yet suffer, but for a 
short period only, when the amount of industrial exports w31 — 
from the vast number of hands which must of necessity ti^n to 
the ordinary avocations of li& — ^become almost as astonjahiag 
in the rapidity of its increase, as have been the products of tiie 
gold mines themselves. 

To ^how the increase of exports in the staple article of 
wool alone, we will pre the official statement for 1844, vis., 
4^326,229 lbs. Seven years afterwards, in 1851, the amount of 
wool exported was 16,345,468 lbs., so that this prodn^ ahme 
had quadrupled. The amount of wool exported in 1850 waa a 
trifle more than that in 1851, the diflference having been caused 
by the lateness of the wool season in the latter year, the official 
year terminating in Ute midst of the wool-i^pfang season. 

The drawback to Vktoria, as to the Austra&n cokniaa 
generally, is its vicinity to the convict colony of Van DiemeB^s 
Land. Since the discovery otgo]d it has been literally deluged 
with these ruffians, some of whom have been emancipated^ 
"hou^ nearly 1,000 actual prisi»er9 have escaped the v%^ 



lance, or rather the neglect of their supervisors ; the police of 
Tan Diemea^s Land being notoriously inadequate or incapable 
of effectually controlling the convicts confided to their superin- 
tendence. Though the evil does not now enter any of the 
Australian colonies, except the western one, by direct com- 
munication, yet to all intents and purposes transportation from 
the mother country to Van Diemen^s Land is transportation to 
them also, and more especially to Victoria, from its proximity 
to the convict colony. This mode of inundation with convicts 
is more objectionable than if they were directly sent, as no 
preparation has, nor could be made for their supervision, and 
they are consequently under no control whatever, forming a 
fearful nuisance to their free but involunta];y neighbours. 

The report of the Chamber of Commerce of Port Phillip thus 
alludes to the present condition of the colony: — " We are in 
the midst of a race of unexampled progress. Our port h 
crowded with shipping. An exuberant nature has lavished 
upon us unbounded resources. It is for our colonists to meet 
iteae v^msj^dom drcuinstances by promptitiide, energy, and 
liberality in ^ path of improyement, in order that the full 
benefits of our position may be realized.** That position must 
neeessarily be a high one, and it is gratifying to see those to 
whom society looks up, fully awsre of thdr own social dutiei^ 
and posseflsed with a determinaltoni to perform them. 
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CHAPTER X. 



THB VICTOBIA GOLD FIBLDS. 

BiftooTeiy of gold--Streets pared with gold— Another hundredweight- 
Effects on kboor — Official returns — Society in danger— Amount of gold 
procured— Ballarat — Mount Alexander— ComparatiTe produce — Condition 
of the diggers— Demagogues— Music at the diggings— Sly grog shops — 
license fees— Proyisions — Bad roads — ^Bendigo Creek — ^Direct route to 
Mount Alexander— Lake Omeo — ^Forest Creek — Qold circulars. 

Oh the 25th of August 1851, Lieut. Governor Latrobe wrote 
horn Melbourne to Earl Grey that large deposits of gold bad 
been found in the colony, thus proving the extension of the 
New South Wales gold field throughout the great dividing 
range, Victoria forming its southern extremity. Three locali- 
ties were first discovered, — Clunes diggings, where gold was 
found in an alluvium of decomposed quartz rock ; Buninyong, 
or rather Ballarat, by which name the locality is best known, 
where gold was imbedded in compact quartz; and at Deep 
Creek, only sixteen miles from Melbourne, where the precious 
metal was found in contact with slate rock. It was afterwards 
dug up in the city of Melbourne itself. 

Governor Latrobe having issued a proclamation, and made 
arrangements for granting licenses similar to those of New 
South Wales, the population poured forth from the city and 
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surroonding country to the gold fields, which were speedily 
found to he productive even heyond those of the adjoining 
colony. Previous to this discovery, the Melbourne lahourers 
had been emigrating in shoals to the Bathurst divings. This 
was soon checked, and not only so, but the tide has turned, — 
the Port Phillip emigrants have found their way back again, 
and with them a considerable portion of the population of New- 
South Wales, allured by the superior richness of the Victoria 
mines, and the ease with which they are reached, from their 
vicinity to the city. 

In addition to the above localities, gold was now found 
a mile from Geelong — at Mount Disappointment — at the 
PTrenees — a valuable copper mine was found at Deep Creek, 
whilst exploring for gold— and finally, the people of Mel- 
bourne began to break up the streets, which were macadamized 
with quartz pebbles brought from the gold localities. Gk)ld, as 
might have been expected, was found, so that Melbourne may 
fairly lay claim to the honour of having had its streets paved 
with gold. 

Grold was next found on the Plenty, a river in the county of 
Bourke, and the productiveness of the former mines began to 
be confirmed. The Plenty gold field was ascertained to extend 
over many miles, the metal being embedded in sandstone and 
fllate, intersected with perpendicular veins of quartz. It was 
next discovered at Strathlodden ; and in another search near 
Geelong, a lead mine was found. 

An old Califomian miner now ofiered, for a reward of 200^ 
to shew the Government where gold was to be found in abun- 
dance within fifty miles of Melbourne. Dr. Burcher, a €rer- 
man geologist, now set about investigating the rocks of the 
colony, and soon saw enough to convince him that the precious 
metal was all but universal. The investigation turned out 
highly advantageous in other respects; for, from not being 
suspected to be a mineral colony at all, it was discovered that 
Victoria abounded in slate, coal, marble, silver, and copper; 
the coal being in the vicinity of the dty. 

r 
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The Ballarat mines were next discovered, and they turned 
out so productiye, that the others were for the most part 
abandoned. These mines, which are now known by the above 
name, are at Buninyong, forty-five miles from Greelong, and 
sixty-eight from Melbourne. By the Ist of October, 20,000^. 
worth of gold had found its way into Melbourne from this 
place alone. 

Gold was now found at Mount Wellington and Mount 
Alexander in such quantities that the dty began to be de- 
serted, the sailors in the harbour running away from their 
ships at every opportunity ; the Thomas Sparks, a large 
merchantman, having only the captain, mate, and two ap- 
prentices left. And they did not run without cause. On one 
day, at the commencement of October, intelligence was brought 
that some parties had found half a hundredweight of gold, 
almost in a heap; and whilst the extra of the newspaper which 
circulated the intelligence was actually being printed, another 
report was confirmed of a hundredweight having been found 
by a party of fourteen; thus rivalling the famous hundred- 
weight of the New South Wales diggings. 

An escort was now established for the purpose of bringing 
the gold safely from the mines, which were turning out more 
productive than ever. A party of four had gained in a month 
sixty pounds* weight of gold, valued at upwards of 2,000/. 
One man obtained sixteen pounds* weight in a day, and another 
got 90/. Worth, with no better washing implement than a tin 
dish. 

At Ballarat, the richest yield of gold was obtained from a 
stratum of blue clay, at a depth of firom two to nine feet ; this 
was chiefly on sloping banks, the strata beiitg there the 
thickest. New localities now turned up, and the country was 
explored for thirty miles, all containing gold. It was also 
found at the Anakie Hills and Batesford, in a line of country 
forty miles soath-east of B&llarat ; in Anderson*s Creek, on the 
Yarra, ninety miles east of Ballarat, this evidently belonging 
a separate auriferous range. The Wardiyallock range, 
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the upper branches of Mount Ewen Creek, Fiery Creek, and 
the Hopkins Biver, were also found to contain gold. When 
searching for gold, coal was again discovered within ten miles 
of Portland Bay; these coal discoveries being scarcely less 
important than the golden ones. 

By November 1851, the gold fields of Victoria had yielded 
gold to the value of 220,000/. ; the weekly escort brought doAvn 
from five to six thousand ounces, of which the Ballarat mines 
yielded 2,000 ounces weekly. The number of persons at the 
mines was now about 15,000 — a small number for so large a 
product. The largeness of the product is not, however, to be 
wondered at when we take the instances of individual success 
recorded. Seven men obtained nine pounds of gold in 6ne day; 
four got four pounds ; another party of four, three and three- 
quarter pounds, &c., every stream turning out a Factolus. 
Labour was now at a stand-still, shops were being closed, and 
the towns were deserted by persons of all classes and occu- 
pations, for the purpose of joining in the general scramble after 
gold. Printers absconded from the newspaper-offices, no wages 
sufficing to tempt their stay, and the papers had to be aban- 
doned, or brought out in a diminished size. 

Victoria was now fast outstripping New South Wales in the 
value of its gold produce. In the first week of December, 
12,000 ounces came to Sydney, valued at 39,000/. In the last 
week of November, 13,000 ounces, value 42,000/., were sent to 
Melbourne and Geelong, and more would have been sent but 
that means of conveyance were wanting. 

A separate escort was now put on for Mount Alexander^ 
which was beginning to yield large quantities; the first escort 
brought down 1,000 ounces. The Mount Alexander diggings 
become now so famous and productive, that the Ballarat miners 
began to leave their locality ; not that their own mines were 
exhausted, but that the other yielded the precious metal more 
easily, and in greater abundance. 

By the 10th of December, the yield had become astonishing, 
considering the small number of hands. The whole dividing 
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range between New South Wales and yictoria» known as the 
Snowy Mountains, was one vast gold field. Neither labour nor 
carts could be readily got for the escort service. The Mel- 
bourne Heraltl^ of the 10th oi December, stated that a ton and a 
half of gold was waiting in Commissioner Powlett's tent for the 
escort. At Mount Alexander, a man obtained eighty pounds 
weight of gold in a single hour! and on the 20th of December, 
there had been collected, in Victoria alone, ten tont, two hum'- 
dred weights^ eighty-two pounds, ten ounces^ of gold! The 
produce of one week was, from Mount Alexander, 23,750 oz^ 
from Ballarat, 2,224 oz. only, as the miners were rapidly leaving 
for Mount Alexander, and from Geelong, 682 oz., making • 
total for the week*s product, of 26,656 oz., or one ton, two hun- 
dred and twenty-one pounds, four ounces. 

Grold was now discovered at Albury, on the river Murray, 
and by Mr. Oakden, in Gipps Land, but new fields were little 
cared about, as it was evidently impossible to exhaust the old 
old ones by any number of hands likely to be placed upon 
ihem. 

On the 20th of December, the following offidal account was 
published : — 

In the Banks of Melbourne and Geelong, on the 19th of No- 
vember, there were 42,000 oz. of gold, of the value of 126,000iL 

In private hands, in Melbourne and Greelong, 8,000 oz., value 
S4,000/. 

Amount by escort, Nov. 19, — 10,138 oz., value 80,41 4iL 

Amount by escort, Nov. 26,-12,106 oz., value 36,318i. 

Amount by escort, Dec. 3,-16,669 oz., value 50,007i. 

Amount by escort, Dec 10,-26,656 oz., value 79,968^ 

Amount by escort, Dec. 17, — 19,492 oz., value 58,476^. 

Amount estimated to have been brought in by private con- 
VQranoe,— 28,353 oz., value 85,059^ 

Amount estimated in the hands of diggers on the gold field,— « 
80,000 oz., value 240,000/. 

Making an aggregate of 243,414 oz., or 20,282 lbs. 10 os., or 
202 cwt. 82 lbs. 10 oz., or 10 tons, 2 cwt 821b0. 10 oz. This 
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estimate was given when the gold mines had scarcely three 
months before been known to be in enstence. 

The extraordinary yield of gold now began to tell in England, 
In April and May, six ships arrived in London— with eight totu 
of gold on boards in addition to what had previously been re* 
ceived. It was now estimated that the annual yield of Victoria 
would be five millions^ and that of New South Wales three 
millions. 

The disorganization of society in the colony was, as might 
have been expected, great; and the want of hands for ordinaiy 
labour was severely felt. Added to this, the number of reck« 
less spirits who had been drawn together from all parts, and 
especially from the neighbouring convict colony of Van Die- 
men^s Land, was considerable, and they shewed symptoms of 
resisting the law, which, from the absence of an adequate mili- 
tary force, the authorities bad no power of enforcing had it been 
resisted, whilst the police force, following the example of those 
whose lives and property they had been appointed to guard, 
had gone off bodily to the diggings. Happily the good sense 
of the majority had prevailed, and order has been preserved, 
though not without the manifestations of disorder. 

A circumstance now occurred in the colony which presents a 
caricature of our monetary system. One escort took back from 
Melbourne to Mount Alexander, 50,000/. in bank-notes, not 
worth 50,000 farthings intrinsically, for the purchase of that 
amount of solid gold. Note engravers and printers in the 
colony are represented as not being able to make bank-notes 
fast enough for the demand, and one bank had actually to 
borrow notes from a neighbouring colony. 

By the beginning of February, in the present year, not less 
than 20,000 people had arrived at the Victoria mines from the 
neighbouring colonies. In consequence of this, the production 
of gold was consequently greater, and the weekly estimate was 
20,000 oz., or at the rate of 1,000,000 oz. per annum. The 
total exports of the colony at this date had reached nearly a 
million. Gold has begun also to be found in considerable 
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quantities at Wardy Yallock, Mounts Maoedon and Cole, also 
in the vicinity of the capital, and in the Western Port district. 

Wages are now very high. Reapers could only be engaged 
at 28«. per day, and they, with commenable good feeling, 
worked rather for the sake of saving the crops than for the 
wages. Servants, when they condescend to remain as such, 
demand, and obtain, 60/. a year, and food. This cannot last, 
or ruin must come upon all the industrial pursuits of the 
colony. From the impracticability of getting men to attend to 
flocks and herds, these are almost unsaleable. In short, whilst 
the gold- hunters are flourishing, the agricultural and pastoral 
interests are perishing. 

The following resume of the progress of the Victoria gold 
fields written up to the latest advices, will give a detailed 
account of all that is at present known relative to the produc- 
tion of the Victoria gold fields. 

The first gold escort from Ballarat was sent down on the 
Ist of October 1851, and brought down 960 ounces. On the 
19th of November 1851, the first Mount Alexander escort came 
down, and the total escort returns of the day from the two gold 
fields was 10,138 ounces. The quantity still increased, and on 
the 10th of December following had reached 26,656 ounces. 
It then fell off, and for some weeks the return was from 11,000 
to 12,000 ounces. The total quantity brought down by escort 
up to the 26th of February 1852, was 234,364 ounces. That 
this return was greatly below the real production was proved 
by the Custom-house return of exports to the 28th of February, 
as having been despatched by ships to England and Sydney, 
the total of which was 455,061 ounces, or nearly double the . 
escorted quantity. 

Further inquiries revealed also that on the 2nd of March 
following there were lying in the colonial treasury 83,030 
ounces, and in the banks in Melbourne and Geelong 61,199 
ounces. This made a total ascertained production of 549,270 
ounces. It was also estimated that 24,000 ounces were held by 
^vate individuals, diggers, &c. in the towns, and that 80,000 
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ounces additional had been produced, and was lying at the 
diggings, allowing an average of two ounces each to 40,00G 
diggers. Leaving out the large quantity which had left over- 
land and by sea in the hands of diggers without any record of 
the amounts, the estimated amount was 104,000 ounces, which, 
added to the official amount, gives a total of 653,270 ounces, 
which, at the English standard price, has a value of 2,546,821/. 
produced in little more than five months. Later accounts, up 
to April 1851, state the amount of Victoria alone at upwards of 
three miUigns. There now upwards of 50,000 people at the 
mines, a considerable portion of whose produce now finds its 
way eastward, especially to the Spanish settlements in the 
Phillipine Islands, where AustraUan gold sells as high as 
4/* \08, the ounce. 

Since this volume first went to press, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Melbourne has given a detailed account of the pro- 
gress of gold discovery in that province, an abstract of which is 
well worth preserving as a record of one of the most important 
events of modern times. 

When Mr. Hargreaves, as has been before recorded, returned 
from California, confident in the existence of gold in the Blue 
Mountains of K'ew South Wales, and his sagacity had been 
completely justified by the result, the colonists of Victoria, 
equally confident in the prognostications of the Rev. Mr. 
Clarke — from whom Mr. Hargreaves had in no small degree 
drawn his inspirations — immediately set about investigating the 
auriferous character of their own colony. The soil, on trial, 
yielded the expected treasure, and a general excitement for 
some time reigned throughout the settlement, " Prospecting" 
was vigorously carried on throughout the whole province, 
stimulated by the offer of two hundred guineas to the successful 
discoverer of a workable mine. Kumours of successful dis- 
covery floated down at intervals from many a hill, dale, and 
winding creek of the interior, and frequent samples of gold 
began to be exhibited in claim of the reward, which, however^ 
never appears to have been given. 
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In August 1851, a number of pjenons had established them- 
selves as gold diggers on Anderson's Creek, and manj of the 
townspeople gratified their curiosity by visiting the " Yietoria 
gold fields ** In the month of Septembar the attention of the 
colonists was seriously directed to the westward, where the 
locality of Ballarat was beginning to acquire a Califomian 
reputation. In this month the Goyemment weekly escort was 
established from this place to Gredong and Melbourne; and, 
shortly afterwards, a license-fee of thirty shillings per month, 
as in New South Wales, was imposed upon all intending diggers 
for the priyilege of searching for and gathering the gold. 

In October, 7,000 persons were congregated at Ballarat on 
an area of something less than a square mile. At first this 
process was simply that of washing the surfiice gravel, which 
occasionally yielded considerable fragments of gold, but afforded 
on the average but indifierent remuneration. The subjacent 
pipeclay, of a light bluish grey hue, was soon found to yield 
more abundantly. The prorations extended to a depth of 
thirty feet, and the labour was severe in breaking through a 
coarse gravel, filled with large nodules of quartz cemented by 
an infiltration of ironstone. In this celebrated "^ blue clay,** the 
gold was found in irregular veins, sometimes in ^ specks'* or 
fragments so large as to be distinctly visible to the workman 
when their bed was laid open by the pick. 

At Ballarat, however, success was very far from general, and 
^ prospecting went on in other quarters till in October also the 
superior riches of the Mount Alexander district became known, 
when Ballarat was speedily thrown in the shade, and great 
numbers of miners migrated to the former locality, which has 
ever since maintained its celebrity. At the present time, 50,000 
persons are congregated in the vicinity of the>Mount, at spots 
bearing diverse names, but all equally productive. The draw- 
back to the full development of the riches of the locality is the 
want of water for a great portion of the year, many having to 
cart the soil for five or ten miles before th^ can meet with « 
sufficient quantity of water for washing. 
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The Ticinity of Mount Alexander soon becomes dry, and the 
nuns do not set in till Jane ; so that, fiom the fact of many 
persons haying been aocumnlating vast heaps of soil in anti- 
cipation of the rains, a great yield of gold may confidently 
be expected, notwithstanding the nide and inefficient means 
adopted for the extraction of the predoos metal. 

The immense export of gold from this district does not permit 
the smallest doubt as to the inherent riches of the soil. If a 
comparison be instituted between the mines of Victoria and 
those of Europe or South America, the result will be vastly in 
favour of the Australian mines, notwithstanding that in the for* 
mer old mines all the skill which science can afford is brought to 
bear on the pursuit— whilst the process at the Australian mines 
is the rudest imaginable. In Brazil, the most expensive ma- 
chinery is engaged in extracting an ounce of gold from a ton <^ 
stone. In the richest of the Bussdan mines, the produce is 
not more than a pound troy to 140 tons of material — in some 
to 190 tons, and in others to 210 tons of diluvium. In Victoria, 
the miners grumble if they cannot obtain at least an ounce of 
gold from a single cart load of soil, even by their rude methods, 
which probably waste double that which is collected. In thou- 
sands of cases, more than this is gained in a morning be&re 
breakfast. 

At Mount Alexander the diggings present much the same 
geological features as the Ballarat mines, the older rocks pre- 
dominating. Quartz is no doubt the original as well as the 
prevailing matrix. The gold, in a variety of forms and dimen- 
fflons, is found in or near the masses of quartz rock which 
.frequently obtrude on the surface, or it is mixed with or 
subjacent to quartz m another form, viz., that of the gravel 
into which, by the action of water, and from other causes, the 
masses of rock have been reduced. 

As compared with most gold in the native state, that from 
Ballarat and Mount Alexander is remarkably pure and dense, 
being in general purer than standard gold ; much of that which 
comes to this country being worth upwards of 4£. per ounce. 
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The following admirable resumS of the condition of the gold 
miners has recently reached us from the colony, and forms a 
fitting pendant to what we have already advanced relative' to 
the locality of the mines. It is from a most trustworthy source, 
and will render our subject complete on all points which can 
interest the intending emigrant. 

^ Turning from the loeak of the diggings to the morale of 
the diners, I can, from personal experience and without the 
least hesitation, affirm, that the tales of robbery and violence 
are very much distorted and magnified. When it is considered 
that a mass of some forty thousand souls is here assembled, 
very many of them coming fresh from an association with pro- 
fessed criminals, amongst whom robbery is a boast, and a deed 
of violence a recommendation, it is not at all surprising that 
some unlawful acts should be committed; but in a town 
population of like amount, guarded by a well-disciplined pro- 
tective force, and. avenged by a cunning detective, similar acts 
would be committed. At the diggings, moreover, I contend 
that, taking the amount of population, there is not a fourth 
part of the crime committed that there is in any town on the 
Australian continent; and yet there is, in the one case, the 
almost total absence of police protection and of household 
security ; whilst, on the other, bricks and mortar, and solid 
doors, interpose between the thief and his plunder, and daily 
and nightly patrols are on the watch. In fact, I have often 
been astonished, in passing some of the stores, that the tempta- 
tions to robbery which they ofier have not more frequently been 
taken advantage of. I have remarked the sides of some stores 
composed of nothing more than a few gunny bags sewn so . 
loosely together that between the interstices might be seen 
shirts of calico, woollen, and serge ; trousers, belts, and all the 
other paraphernalia so dear to the digger^s heart. These would 
require only one thrust of a knife to change ownership, whilst 
the thief need be under no dread of detection. As to the 
L3nich law, that exists only in name, no one instance having, 

%ct, occurred. Some few designing men have endeavoured. 
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fi)r their own purposes, to introduce this odious system under 
the more genial name of self-protection ; but, thanks to the 
good sense, manly feeling, and true British spirit of the diggers, 
the proposition was scouted with all the contempt and loathing 
it deserved. Even the publidy-made assertion of one of the 
self-named leaders of the diggers, that * the Grovemraent were 
prepared to wink at a certain amount of Lynch law,* did not in 
any way turn them from their honest purpose of appealing only 
to the law of the land, though the agents of that law were few 
amongst them, and though its prorerbially strong arm was 
weakened by distance. 

*^ After much consideration and inquiry I have come to the 
conclusion that nearly the whole of this outcry of the insecurity 
of life and property at the diggings has originated with a few 
only — ^men of a low mental calibre, who, in ordinary and peace- 
able times^ struggle in vain against insignificance, to which their 
want of sterling talent dooms them ; and whose only chance of 
rising into notoriety is, consequently, in the turmoil and dis- 
turbance of troublous times. To such as these it thus becomes 
an object to cause discontent, and to foment anarchy and dis- 
cord, as, like the bubbles of noxious gas that rise to the surface 
of some pestilential pool only after strong agitation, these men, 
by their aptness at stringing together a few clap-trap phrases, 
manage thus to raise themselves to a position which they 
dignify by the name of a leader of the people. Some of these 
are acted on simply by a love of notoriety, but some few have a 
still deeper object. Penniless in purse, and almost vrithout a 
standing in society, by thrusting themselves forward as the 
mouthpiece of the people, in delegations to the Government, to 
the officers of which they are as obsequious in the bureau as 
they are insolent in the face of a public meeting, a desperate 
game for place is played, in the hope their influence may be 
deemed valuable to meet the storm which they themselves 
have raised. 

^ So far as I have seen of the diggings, the days are spent r 
toil and the night in rest, except only in the neighbourhoo<' 
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some of the sly grog shops, in which scenes of diunkenness anb 
debauchery may be sometimes witnessed. As the sun sets, the 
diggers retire from work, and the sayoury smell from a thousand 
frying-pans indicate the kind of employment to which they next 
deyote themselyes. No sooner is the eveniz^ meal finished 
than some bugler strikes up some lively or well-known air, at 
the conclusion of which some rival performer advances his 
claims to superiority. At the conclusion of his essay, during 
which there has been the most profound dlence, loud shouts of 
applause greet him from the tents around him, whilst those in 
the neighbourhood of his antagonist answer by mocking, by 
good-humoured cheers, joined by recommendations to * lie 
down,* and ^shut up.* Anon the first bugler again com- 
mences, and instantly there is silence, and when he concludes 
his friends cheer, whilst the neighbours of his rival pass some 
playful commentary on his performance. In this « way the 
rivalry is kept up for some time, till the buglers get tired and 
bid each other good-night, leaving the silence to be disturbed 
only by the barking of dogs, the neighing of horses, and the 
firing of guns. One night we were amused by three players on 
the cornopean at difierent parts of the creek, who replied to 
each other, one selecting English, another Irish, and the third 
Scotch airs ; I need not tell you what a beautiful effect this had, 
especially as after each air a volley was fired, almost with mili- 
tary precision, in the quarter whence the musician gave forth 
his sweet notes. Here's brass band has latterly been playing 
for an hour or so every evening, and the shout that greeted, 
each time as it was concluded, must have rather astonished the 
knowing-looking old opossums in the gum trees on the ranges 
overhead. Did you ever see an opossum on a moonlight night 
^tting in the fork of an apple tree looking at you as you rode 
ly P The gaze of amazement and curiosity which they give, is 
^rfectly. inimitable; and I often fancy what a rich treat it 
would be, if one could only catch a glance at three or four of 
"^^^ old men 'possums, squatting in solemn conclave on the 
1 above the creek, and mark the knowing, but inquiring 
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look of the queer old customers, at the unasnal scene below 
them. 

" Picture to yourself some forty thousand souls, for so many 
there must be, all resting under tents, the ends of which are 
triced up in hot weather to catch any passing breeze, many of 
them unguarded by a dog, and sleeping a^ sound as men who 
labour hard through the day always sleep, and then wonder, 
not that there are the few trifling depredations that we hear o^ 
but that these are not far, very far, more. But, in truth, any 
person who keeps himself quiet and orderly, has little fear of 
being molested or disturbed ; it is only those who, hankering, 
after drink, resort to the sly grog shops, that are in danger of 
being robbed ; and these, thrusting themselves into bad com- 
pany, cannot expect aught else than to pay the penalty of it* 
To such as these, but small compassion can be extended ; they 
know the danger they brave, as all are well acquainted with 
the fact that the lazy, the criminal, and the scheming make 
these tents their resort. This fact is well known to the 
authorities on the diggings, and too much credit cannot be 
given to the commissioners for the exertions they make to put 
down these sinks of iniquity. Hardly a day passes without at 
least one of these tents being burnt by the police, whilst some 
days witness two or three conflagrations. 

*' When you come to consider the large number of men that 
the gold commissioner is called upon to overlook, and the very 
small constabulary force that is placed at his disposal, you will 
naturally think, with many others, that if he be active in his 
ezeitions, his whole time will be consumed in hunting up sly 
grog shops. As it is from these that springs the crime we have 
upon the diggings, it is naturally a first duty to keep a sharp 
eye upon them ; and nothing but the most continuous activity 
could be of any avail to check an evil which, with the slightest 
negligence, would speedily swell itself to an extent that would 
destroy the last ruins that remain of the social &hnc. But, ia 
addition to his duty, the commis^iioner has the task of coUectio'- 
the license fees; and to him the numerous disputes which 9 
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amongst the diggers are referred for arbitration. Patting down 
the grog shops, and settling disputes, leare but small time for 
the collection of licenses, especially as a very large demand is 
made upon the commissioner's time by the returns he has to 
furnish to Grovemment, and which he has to draw out himself. 
^ Thus it is by x^o means extraordinary that only a very 
small proportion of diggers have paid the license fee; the only 
chance of calling the men to account being when settling * a 
dispute at a water-hole, when those employed at the different 
cradles are called on for their licenses. With these they are of 
^course provided, for the nonce. I have been at some con- 
siderable pains to learn the proportion which those who have 
taken out licenses bear to those who are working without 
them ; and I really think, although you may perhaps deem my 
estimation out of all proportion, that not more than one-tenth 
of the diggers have paid the fee. Many have been up to the 
commissioner's tent to take out their license, and, after dancing 
attendance for two or three days, have been unable to get it, 
and have at length given up in despair all hope of obtaining 
it, and set to work without it. Finding themselves unmolested 
by commissioner or police, they have considered that the 
thirty shillings per month was as well in their pockets as in the 
coffers of the Government, especially as they got nothing in 
return, and thus they have continued to the present time. 
Others, more wide awake to the system, have saved themselves 
the waste of time of going to the commissioners, and have con- 
tinued to work since their arrival without paying, but with 
an intention to pay whenever applied to. As to the com- 
missioners visiting the holes, the thing is out of the question, 
as they are so scattered that a week would find but a very 
small portion of their charge visited ; neither is it to be ex- 
pected that the diggers should waste three or four days in 
every month in their endeavour to pay the tax. I hear that 
it is the intention of Government to remedy this part of the 
^il, by appointing an officer to be attached to each com- 
moner for the sole purpose of granting licenses. If this 
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were the case, I feel oonyinced that the large majority of the 
diggers -would readily pay the license fee, and would not even: 
object to going for it, provided that no more than one day was 
to be lost to obtain it. When such an arrangement shall have 
been made, the man who refuses to pay will be set down as a 
schemer and an interloper, and to save his own reputation with 
those surrounding him, will be compelled to do as they have 
done before him. 

*' With an increase in the amount received, we may na- 
turally anticipate an increase in the police force of the diggings, 
and thus will be provided an additional means of discovering 
those who shirk the payment of the fee. 

'* To give anything like an accurate guess at the daily 
amount of gold raised, would be absolutely impossible, for it is 
so variable that the return of one day is no guide whatever to 
that of another. Besides this, fully two-thirds of the diggers 
are unable to wash as they would do if there were plenty of 
water in the creek. Many of these are now employed at dry 
digging, or nuggetting as it is called here, in holes already 
sunk, saving, perhaps, a little of the choicest earth, which they 
bring home with them to wash in a tin dish, and setting aside 
the likely-looking stuff for the time when the cradle can be 
brought into operation. These are just making enough to 
clear themselves, with perhaps a trifle to spare, looking forward 
to the rainy season to pay them. Others, again, are prospecting, 
or sinking holes in the various gullies which give promise ot 
gold; many of them have been eminently successful, and many 
localities have be^n discovered which will turn out a very large 
amount of gold when water shall be more plentiful. Thus all 
are in good heart, knowing well that, with the first fall of rain, 
a rich harvest awaits them. Even as it is now, every man may 
obtain a good day's wages if he chooses to stick hard to work, 
with of course the chance of falling upon a pocket if he should 
be in luck. Thus it is that the amount of gold procured still 
continues so large. 

^* And with respect to this amount, I am in a position to 
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proye that not one-half of the gold rtised on the di^ngs 
- reaches Melhoome b^ the eseort; fhlly one-half of the pro- 
dnce of the mines, if not more, is brought into town by in- 
dividuals; and many a poor travel- worn devil, for whom one 
would not give sixpence, may be met upon the road having on 
his person gold to the amount of some hundreds. This again 
shows the state of society to be not quite so bad as it is repre- 
sented to be; for were crime so rife as reported, the roads 
would be infested with depredators, and hardly a traveller 
allowed to pass without paying toll to the knights of the road. 
Tour humble servant, for instance, brought down gold to a 
very large amount for his friends, and having rather more 
confidence than ordinary in the general honesty of the human 
kind, might have fidlen an easy prey to any bushranging 
adventurer, his only offensive weapon being a light riding- 
whip, his only arms a small pocket-pistol, of a restorative 
instead of a destructive character. 

^* That large amounts still remain up at the mines, in the 
hands of individuals, is also certain, for many persons have a 
habit of planting their gold in some secure spot, gradually 
adding to their store, until it accumulates to such an amount 
as will enable them to follow the bent of their respective 
aspirations. 

'' On these kst two points I shall be able to give you some 
further information hereafter, after more extended inquiry, as 
I purpose returning to the diggings in a few days for a longer 
stay and a more comprehensive inquiry than I have yet made. 

** Coming now to the prices asked for provisions at the 
^gghigs, I find that a vrriter in the Argus has anticipated 
what I was myself about to remark. The charges are, on an 
average, about one hundred per cent, on Melbourne prices; 
the more necessary the article the greater the cost. This is 
owing almost entirely to the high rate of carriage ; for, with 
roads in such a fearful state as our paternal Government leave 
them, the journey becomes a tedious and also a dangerous one, 
and many of the carriers who have once been the road cannot 
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be prevailed upon at any price to fiiee it again. The bridges 
on the route are all inseeure and dangerous to the last degree^ 
Jiat or^ the Coliban threatening to sink with evezy loaded 
team that passes o?er it; whilst many of the water-courses in 
heavy boggy soil will becotaie impassable in winter. The diggers 
aze now almost at a stand^still for want of rain, but when rain 
comes, I much fear that the road will in many places be im- 
paoable, and that the mines will hare to be deserted from the 
impossibility of procaro:^ supplies. All this has been known 
fx aome time— has been canvassed by the press, and talked 
over by the peq^le— «nd yet our Government do notluDg. 
Like Mr. James Macarthor, they adopt the motto, * stare super 
aniiquas viaa ;* and as long as an additional use of the whip can 
Ining down the escort, and put 300iL or 400/. into the Grovern- 
ment money-box, the executive will remain perfectly quiescent. 
I certainly do not like to join in the cxy of a mob, and should 
ftel rather inclined to take a lenient view of the acts of the 
Government, when I found that a general yell was set up 
against them, for this invariably looks like factious opposition* 
In the preset instance, however, the mismanagement of what 
lias been done, and the total neglect of what should have been 
done by the executive, is so glaring, so manifestly opposed to 
all that we have a right to expect from a good Government, that 
I should be acting the part of a traitor to the best interests of 
the colony did I attempt to lay the blame on the shoulders 
of any but those who deserved it. Hitherto the Government 
have incurred the responsibility only of having given the 
diggers dear food; in a few months the ghosts of famished 
hnndreds will call for judgment upon them, whilst the execra- 
tiona of mined thousands will ring in their ears, and bid them 
to a fearful reckoning. 

^ That the present amount of population at the diggings will 
foe able to find food during the winter is admitted on all hands 
to be impossible, unless some improvement be made in the 
mode of transit; and even then it is doubtful if a sufficiency of 
carriage can be found. It will be then that we shall have to 
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fear the social disoiganiailbii tbat is now ttpakeaoff itinU 
1)6 then that robbery and crime, goaded on by hunger, wiU 
atalkabroad; it will be then that the bowie*kni&d and rifled 
Lynch will make his appearance; whilst onr doxy ezecutrine 
will lie snngly ensconced behind the red-coated raiments of the 
mother-countiy, and look calmly on the anarchy that their 
torpid policy has educed.** 

Since the aboye was received^ a new gold locality has been 
discovered in the Bendigo Creek— still in the yicinity of Monst 
Alexander— which bids £ur to equal that celebrated deposit of 
wealth. The following communication will show the con- 
dition of this, as well as what is being done to render access to 
the various gold fields easy :— 

" I had hoped to have been able at once to have launched 
out into a description of Bendigo, throwing aside the politique 
of the mines for another period; but as I am aware that news 
18 of more importance to you than any mere descriptive com- 
mentary, I am again compelled to turn to that with whidi I 
had erroneously imagined myself finished. Hardly will you 
be prepared for the annotinoement that the Government is 
bestirring itself, not giving the short, gasping snort, the lazy 
turn, or the indolent yawn that betokens a wakening, bat 
actually starting up in|o full life and vigour, and working away 
as manfully as if it had never in its existence been caught 
napping. We have had a regular stir about the roads; not 
only have at least eighty men been employed making the road 
from the commissioner's, at the junction of Forest and Barker's 
Creeks, but orders have been given by Mr. Wright, the chief 
commissioner, that reserves should be made for roads through 
the diggings, so as to leave thoroughfiures to and from such 
places as may require them. This is a piece of forethought for 
which, to tell you the truth, judging from other matters, I had 
not given the commissioners credit. The trees on either side of 
these lines are to be marked, and those in the centre to be 
removed, making a roadway sixty-six feet wide. No holes are 
to be allowed to be sunk within seventeen feet of the roadway. 
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80 that a dear space will be left on each side for i^^pilar and 
ooniinnoiis lines of tents; a very great advantage, not only ad 
regards regularity, but also for the purposes of protection* 
Mr. Ghaunoey, a gentleman lately &om Adelaide, has been 
specially engaged to survey and mark out tibiese lines, and 
they ifdll be made as soon as the state of the labour market 
Trill permit. All this has been brought about by a petition on 
the subject, which was presented to the resident commissioner, 
after having been signed by a large majority of the diggers on 
the Upper Forest Greek. Although I may have gained the 
reputation of a grumbler, having hitherto — ^more pity that it 
should be so— foimd nothing* whereon to say a word of praise, 
I am now perfectly willing to concede to Mr. Wright every 
credit for the attention he has paid to this petition, but also ta 
add that he has greatly enhanced the boon he has conferred by 
the promptness with which he has acted. 

" I feel convinced that you will be pleased to make public 
the announcement that the Government are progressing rapidly 
with the diggings* road. From the commissioner's, several 
embankments have been made across some of the blind gullies 
on the route, the sidlings have been levelled, and the roadway 
generally freed of obstructions. Over the mouth of Friar's 
Creek, where the road crosses, a bridge, after the primitive 
style that I have mentioned in my first letter, has been thrown, 
but I am afraid that the cross logs which form the roadway 
have not been securely pinned, if at all, and, if such be the 
case, they wiU not last long. Where the road turns off from 
the diggings towards Eyneton, great improvements have been 
made; several very nasty pinches and dangerous watercourses > 
have been either filled in, or have had bridges thrown over 
them. At one spot in particular— I allude to the junction of 
the Forest and Friar's Greek roads — a great and beneficial 
alteration has been made. The road to Forest Greek here 
branched off to the right, winding round an exceedingly dan* * 
geroua sidling hill; to avoid this, it was usual to take the 
i^nar's Creek road for a short distance, and then turn off to tb^ 
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right nHind a ridling lange, only a whit leas dangeroas then 
that whieh was thus avoided. Now, howeyor, the road a 
asnried straight on, a good sabstantial bridge having been 
built over the watercourse or creek, the high banks of whieh 
rendered the dangerous round I have alluded to absolntely 



•« Further than this spot the road-makers have not yet got, 
hot compared with ordinary government work, die men have 
not got on amiss. From tbe oommissioQer*s to the spot I have 
allnded to, is about nine miles, and a month has scarcely elapsed 
flmce the work was commenced. I passed along this road on 
the Wednesday following the two^days* rain, and I can assure 
yon, that you citizens of Melbourne would have envied us the 
road. That which had only a few days previoaBly been dust to 
the depth of five and siz, and even eighteen inches^ had been 
firmly bound together by the rain, and presented a smooth 
hard sur&ce, that it was a perfect pleasure to trot over. The 
large quantity of ironstone that mixes with the soil of the 
ranges, may perhaps explain this. I can only confess that I 
was most agreeably surprised, as firom the dust of the previous 
wedk, I had natmrally anticipated having to wade through a 
perfect slough. 

^ Neither have the ai|thorities been backward in providing for 
the security of the lives and property of the diggers* Six new- 
stations are to be formed, viz., at Bendigo, at Friar*8 C^eek, at 
the Loddcm River, at the Adelaide Gully, at Golden Point, 
and at the Sawpit Gully on the Melbourne road. The last of 
these stations wUl be a most important one, as here the roads 
to Bendigo, the Forest, and Friar*s Creeks diverge from the 
main Melbourne line, and it is proposed, to station a police 
nagbtrate here. Tour correspondent has already informed 
you that a notice is to be conspicuously exhibited here, warn- 
ing all parties to at once take out licenses, or that having 
passed this spot they will be liable to be seized. The chief 
dsty of the assisting commissioner here will be to issue licenses, 
»nd by such a course of proceeding, much inconvenience and 
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probalile ei^nse ^U be saved to the digger, who now must 
actually be on the diggings, and therefore be liable to be 
apprehended, before he can reach a commissioner's to take out 
a license; the delay consequent upon haying to wait the 
leisure of a commissioner with so many other calls upon his 
time, will also be avoided. I hear that a police magistrate is 
also to be located at Bendigo; these, with the one now sta- 
tioned at the Forest Creek, will make three police magistrates, 
and the advantage of separating the revenue and police depart- 
ments are too obvk>u8 to require me to dwell at any length 
upon them. Suffice it to say that the d^gers would j&ney 
they had but small justice, if Mr. Commissioner A. were to be 
the informer one day with Mr. Commissioner B. as judge, and 
on the following day Mr. Commissioner B. were to be the 
informer, with Mr. Commissioner A. for judge. 

" At each of the above stations are to be placed an assistant* 
commissioner, an inspector, a derk, a watch-house keeper, a 
corporal and two troopers of mounted police, and two corporals 
and fourteen men of foot police ; besides which, at the Bendigo 
Creek and Sawpit Gully, a number of pensioners will be sta- 
tioned. An estimate of the expense of the work required to 
be done in erecting these stations has been sent in, and from all 
I can hear there is every probability of Its being commenced at 
once. Thus then you see the prospects of the miners for the 
winter have already become more cheering, and the energy of 
the officials has given additional force to the operations of the 
diggers. They see their safety and their comfort looked after, 
and the gloomy forebodings of what awaited them in the 
winter, are gradually passing away. They no longer dread 
being cut off from their supplies by the impassable state of the 
road ; they no longer fear that the gold which they earn by 
day will be wrested from them at night ; and strength is thus 
given to their arms, while vigour is added to their search. In 
all this there is much food for consideration, and he who looks 
cm warmly may learn much. He may see how the activity 
and watchfulness of a government affect the spirit and enter 
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prise of a nation, giving strength to the one, and enlarging the 
scope of the other. He may also mark how the imbedlitj or 
snpineness of the guardians of a state may endanger its well- 
being, and may turn that to a bitter curse which would other- 
wise have been a source of undoubted prosperity* 



Thb dikect Route to Mount Alexander.— Much ignorance 
preyails at the prosent moment as to the nearest and most direct 
route to Mount Alexander. We give, on the authority of a corre- 
spondent, the road which parties proceeding from Geelong to Mount 
Alexander diggings should take, the total distance being eightynseven 
miles, as nearly as can be estimated. Frem Geelong the first stage 
should be to the bridge crossing the Werribee. on the Melbourne 
road, a distance of twenty-four miles; from thence to Pyke*s station, 
twelve miles; after which make for CoUyer's station, three miles; 
and so on to the Bush inn. Mount Macedon, a distance of eight miles 
further. The road from the Bash inn to the diggings is then forty 
miles. Our own impressioa is, that a still more direct road would be 
by BaUan," 

New Gold-Field.-^I have to record another grand discoyery of 
an extensive gold-field. It is situated around Lake Omeo, at the 
foot of the Australian Alps, near which flows the riyer Mitta Mitta, 
which has its source from the Snowy Mountains. The discovery of 
this rich field of gold was thus made. Several persons, for the last 
three or four months, had been taking nuggets of gold of a large size 
to Maneroo for sale, but declined stating from whence it was obtained. 
The Rev. Mr. Clarice, who has been on a prospecting tour under the 
auspices of the Sydney Qovemment, arrived at the spot, and at once 
pronounced the importantgeological fact, that the district of Lake Omeo 
is the matrix of the Australian gold-field, from whence has flowed 
the auriferous deposits at Mount Alexander and the other gold regions 
now so celebrated for their grand results. The Rev. Mrl Clarke has 
left to make his report to the Sydney Government, by whom he is 
^; and Mr. Commissioner Smythe is still here, on behalf of 
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the Government of Victoria. These facts may be relied upon. Be- 
sides other authority, I may mention that of Mr. Nicholson, whose 
station is on the Mitta Mitta. In the rainy season the gold-field of 
liake Omeo will be unapproachable. The conclusion is, that this 
locality will be the sommer dig^gings, and Mount Alexander the 
winter diggings. Thus the gold-searchers will be a migratory popu* 
lation. 

FoBEBT OBE]SK.*-Kew diggings have been fonnd on the Oofiban, 
fifteen miles fhsm .Hus, as also some rich yields on the Porcupine; 
indeed it would be hard to say where gold could not be found in 
this neighbourhood, if sought for; every week brings with it fresh 
discoveries, and if the water last, thousands will find employment 
for months to come. Some ten or fifteen hundred persons have 
left the ground since my last, composed principally of small 
farmers, who are returning to get in their crops, but their places 
are ^ckly taken up by new comers. I counted one hundred 
horse drays between here and Eyneton to-day. 

Gou) CnicuLAB. — The price of gold has been throughout the 
week 60«. The Wardiyallock gold field has turned out unprofitable 
— ^the diggers not realizing as much as pays their expenses. The 
Mitta Mitta gold field, another of our new discoveries, is spoken of 
favourably. The water is said to be abundant, which, if such be the 
ease, and the yield of gold turn out to be anything approaching in 
quantity to that at the Mount, will operate as a strong inducement to 
move to that quarter. The late rains which fell at the Mount may 
have the effect of satis^ring those at work, and preventing emigra- 
, Hon to the new field ; also of allaying the dysentery, which has 
• prevailed of late to some extent. A blight in the eyes has appeared 
, among the diggers, which has been the cause of compelling several 
parties to break up and come to town for medical advice. Success 
still attends many at Mount Alexander. John Jones's party, from 
Gipps Land, arrived in town this week, bring with them three 
nuggets, one weighing 3j^ lbs., the other two about 27 ounces. The 
largest nugget was dug out one morning before breakfast. They 
had with them besides, about 14 lbs. of gold dust, the whole of 
which was the result of six weeks' work, the party consisting of 
five individuals. A number of cases, of even greater success t^ 
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the above, have come under our observation this week, to recapitulate 
which would extend to undue limits. The exportation of the 
precious metal stUl continues great. The Aberfoyls will sail early 
next week for London, with about 85,000 ounces. The English 
banks have increased their advances on gold hypothecated with 
them to 50s. per ounce. The increase to our population this week 
has been about 1,500 souls. 

oz. 
Gold previously shipped firom Victoria •...•«•• 903^71 

To London, per CftmtodeZ ^ • 54 

To Sydney, per Dare 1,876 

To Sydney, per Ci^ Horn 1,225 

To Sydney, per Favorite 8,205 



809,881 



Which, at 60f. per ounce, amounts to i£d29,498 

Exchange on London, on drafts against gold, at 50«. per ounce, by the 
EngUsh banks, nine per cent, discount ; and by the Bank of New 
South Wales, bbs, per ounce, and ten per cent discount Freights 
half per cent, on 60«., with ten per cent primage. 
Feb, 7, 1852. Edwabd Keuu:., BiiUion Broker. 

Gold GmouLiB.*— Our gold market this week has taken an un 
expected rise from 60i. to 63<., owing partiy to the competitioQ 
amongst purchasers from Sydney, who came here per Shamroelh 
We have not much of a cheering character to report as to the 
state of matters at the Mount. The want of protection, the wont 
of water, and disease in the ^es, are the complaints put forth by 
those diggers we have come in contact with this week ; notwith- 
standing which hundreds are eageriy pushing off to the gold field 
on their arrival here. Some brass was again offered this week; 
but the impostors have been secured. We trust that such an 
example will be made of them as to deter others from a like 
attempt We do not anticipate that the act of the Governor and 
Council of South Australia, in fixing the standard price of gold at 
dZ. 11«. per ounce, will have the effect intended, viz., of causing an 
Arnigration from this to Adelaide. The number of successM 
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diggers, who have sold their gdd here, and have returned to 
Adelaide with the proceeds in the shape of drafts on the bank, k 
Teiy great. They, one and all, intend eoming here with their 
wives and fieanilies to take up their permament abode, to resoma 
their operations at the Mount, as soon as the rains set in, which 
generally takes place in the month of ApriL The increase to our 
popnlataon this week has been about 1,200 souls. 

oz. 

Gold preyionsly shipped from Tictoiia 300,881 

To Sydney, per Prince of Wales 6,109 ; 

To London, per J &^oyZ« ••• 40,272 

To London, per Helen, firom Port Eaiiy. • 1,286 

To London, per Comeliw^ from Portland • 795 

897,288 
Which, at 60» per ounce, amounts to j61,071,879 

Exchanges on London, drafts against gold, hypothecated, 50«. per 
ounce, and nine per cent, discount, by the EngMsh banks ; and by 
the Bank of New South Wales, 5&8. per ounce, and ten per cent, 
discount. !Freights, half per cent, on 60s. per cent, primage. 
Feb, 14, 1852. Edwabd Ehuix, BvXUon Broftsr. 

The transactions in gold this week have been numerous, and the 
price steady at 60^., with an inclination on the part of sellers to 
exact a higher rate. It appears, however, that many sellers hawk 
the gold about until they fall in with some unscrnpulous purchaser, 
who offers them 3(2. or 6(2. per ounce more than the honest dealer ; 
and by a system of optical delusion, combined with a peculiar con- 
struction of beam and scales, they in reality get 9<2. or If. per ounce 
less ! thus the market gets forced up, and the seller is led to believe 
that he has got the highest market rate, instead of which he is 
being cheated with his eyes open. 

The purchasers for shipment to Adelaide continue to sustain the 
present rates, coupled with the purchases for remittances by the 
merchants and traders here. Very littie is being purchased on 
speculation. From these causes, combined with the arrival of some 
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capitalists from the neighboaring colonies, and a large increase of 
specie to our banks (about 40,0002.), it is to be inferred that ihe 
price of gold will not fall below its present rate. The Mount 
Alexander gold continnas still to command the highest rate in the 
Sydney market. 

A sample of the most beautiftil gold that has eyer appeared in 
this colony reached Melbourne this week by post, from a new gold 
field near the Ovens Biver. It is on Beid*s Greek, sixteen miles 
in length, the bed of which is filled with the auriferous deposit. 
There is no digging, it is all surface washing, and the gold pro- 
duced is as fine as the finest gunpowder. A large sample, with 
more particular information, is promised next post, which, if it 
arrive, will be duly noticed. The quantity of gold by the escort 
this week has increased over that of last week by 1,000 oz. Were 
a branch escort put on from Bendigo Greek to the head commis^ 
sioner's tent, the weekly amount sent would be 20,000 oz. Thia 
statement is made on the authority of one of the most experi^iced 
of the gold commissioners. There is a report that such a branch 
escort is to be put on, and the sooner the better, as the Govern- 
ment are losing a large income from the want of it, by the diggers 
bringing their gold from Bendigo Greek direct to Melbourne. It is 
hoped that a repetition of the NeUon piracy wiU be prevented, 
when her Majesty's 18-gun brig Phantom^ Gaptain Guinness, 
arrives in our bay, which is shortly expected here from Hobart 
Town. 

To prevent any recurrence of such a deed, all that is wanted is to 
lay the ship containing the gold alongside of the war vessel, and 
they will be bold pirates that will venture to board. 

Number of persons arrived in the Golony this week . . • • 1,110 
Number of persons who have left • 488 

Addition to our population this week •••••••« 6.22 

oz. 
The escort brought this week from Mount Alexander. . 12,873 
Ballarat, including that to Geelong 985 

ld,80d 
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Gold previously shipped from Victoria •••• 537,959 

Per Margaret and Mary, firom Geelong to Sydney .... 741* 



538,700 
Or 22 tons, 8 owt 3 qrs. 16 lbs. 8 oz., which, at 60g. per onncOy 
amounts to 1,616,1001. 

Ezohange on London on drafts against gold hypothecated, 40r. 
per ounce, and ten per cent discount by all the banks. Freight of 
gold, 4d. per ounce. 

EnwABD Khxtll, Bullion Broker. 
. A6,CoUin8^treet,We8t,Aj^ll0flQb2. 

Gold has an upward tendency this week. The market opened at 
60«. and left off at 00«. 3(2. Eecent arrivals from home, and ttom 
the neighbouring colonies, of specie, have had the effect of giving it 
a finn tone : and there is no doubt but that every fresh arrival will 
bring an ad^tional supply of specie for investment in our mineral 
treasures. Notwithstanding the large quantity of gold which has 
arrived by this week's escort, and the quantity that must be in the 
hands of the diggers, in the banks, and in the treasury, that offered 
for sale bears but a small proportion to the whole. 

Another (the third) arrival of gold from Mount Alexander, ex- 
ceeding 20,000 02(., reached Melbourne this week, and it is reported 
that 20,000 oz. were sent to Adelaide by the escort. The produce 
|s likely to increase, soon after the rain sets in, as most of the 
diggers are at present engaged carting the stuff from the holes to 
their tents, and there heaping it up until a supply of water enables 
them to set the cradles to work. The rain which fell this week in 
Melbourne has started a vast number of diggers to the Mount, to 
renew their lucrative avocations. 

Another glaring case of fraud took place this week by a gold par- 
chaser, as detailed in a letter to the editor of the Argtu, signed by 
the two diggers who were to be victimised. The original letter con- 

* A large quantity has been taken to Adelaide, which, not having been 
entered in the Ctutom Honae, cannot be ascertained. The qaantity deposited 
at the Assay Office up to March 19, was 15,606 ok., 3,785 only of which have 
been cleared at the Custom House. 



tained the names in fall, although left blank by the editor, no donbt 
from hia knowledge of the legal nuudm, ** that to pabfish Irath is a 
libeL" From the great increase of this new and valuable braneb of 
our prodncts, and the magnitade to which it is likely to extend, it 
is of the highest importance that the brokers or purchasers shodld 
be above the breath of sniqpicion. As a prevontatiTe of soeh £s- 
bonest practices, it might be advisable that the London system be 
adopted here, via. :-— that a license be granted, and a bond entered 
into for the iinthfiil discharge of the important duties. This la 
granted by the mayor and aldermen. It would then be posnble to 
lay hold of and pnnish the gaiUy. A set of standard weights would 
also be of the highest importance, so as to test the weights of flie 
licensed purchasers from time to tame. 

Number of persons aznved in the colony this week. • 847 
Number of persons who have left • 906 

Addition to our population this week S99 



The escort brought this week from Mount Alexander 21,130 
Ballorat, including that to Geelong 667 

21,797 
OmiMi. 

Gold previously shipped from Victoria 565,061 

Per JDmi^me to London 2,685 

Teat VanffuoTd ditto •• 17,^0 



S85,836 
Or 24 tons, 8 cwt 19 lbs. 8 oz«, which, at 60i. per ob., amomitB to 
1,757,608L 

Exchange on London on drafts against gold hypothecated, 4j0t. 
per oz. and 10 per cent discount l^ all the banks. Freight of g^d, 
4<2. per ounee. 

Edwabb Khull^ Bullion Broker* 
45, CoUiru-streetj West^ llth AprU, 1852. 
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CHAPTER XL 

PBACnCAIi ADVICB TO EMIGRAKTS AS TO THE BEST METHOD 

aw cuKrriNO to the axtstbauan goloeies. 

Eret steps — ^Emigration funds — Government emigrants — ^Family Colonizatbn 
Society — ^First and second-class ships— Emigration Oompanies — Examples 
of their failure— Safety of the Toyage— Best times for s»Iing— Pnmsions 
•i— Ontfit— Laggage — Companti?e eligibility of New Sonih Wales and 
VictoriI^— _ 

The capabilities of ihe gold colonies of Australia have now 
been faithfully laid b^re ike reader in their industrial as well 
asm their golden prospects. It has been shewn to him, that 
noi only can be not starve, or be compelled to struggle against 
diffieully, and almost against hope, as at home ; but that with 
only common prudence he must secnre independence, and may 
secure a large fortune, with no more struggles than those into 
which an industrious num, even in the wealthiest ranks of 
socieiyy voluntarily enters. The greatest struggle <^ life is to 
be idle, and no man of common sense would associate independ- 
ence with such a condition. The enugrsjit must, of course, 
work ; but in no country on the face of the earth will his 
labour be more speedily or more abundantly rewarded. 

His first step is to obtain accurate information. For this 
purpose, he can procure the *^ Australian Gazette,^* a newspaper 
published weddy in London, and devoted exclusively to 
the mterests of the southern eolcmies. Of this paper it would 

* Poblished by Messrs. Stewart and Hurray, Little Green Arbour Conrft, 15r 
01dBaiI<7. 
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not become the author to say more, than that it will giye him 
all reliable information, whilst it will never mislead him. 

Kow for how he should set about emigrating, supposing that 
he has made up his mind to go. This is an important part of 
the business, as it often undecides him, not knowing what steps 
to take first, or having taken them, he may become involved in 
an expenditure of time and means, the latter especially, which 
would prove a small capital to him if saved for the purposes 
of his future career as a colonist. 

We will first of all suppose him to have little money, as is 
commonly the case with precisely that class of men wMch the 
gold colonies want, and which would succeed best when there, 
viz., the enterprising, but without opportunity to display their 
enterprise. These are the men who succeed best in colonies, 
not those who imagine a shabby-genteel appearance, which 
is only laughed at, to be one of the first requisites of am- 
bition. 

It may not be known to all that in the Australian colonies 
there is a land fund, which is annually set apart for the par* 
pose of procuring emigration from the mother country. Thia 
fund is entrusted to the government at home, and is adminia- 
tered by her Majesty's Land and Emigration Commissioner8» 
who, as is usual with government authorities, contrive to abuse 
it very much, as will be evident when we tell the reader, on the 
authority of the Colonial Secretary of State, that upwards of 
300,000/. of the colonists* money is at present in the Treasaryy 
vnused for the purpose for which it was sent^ but that it re- 
mains to be used, and that the government shows symptcMns 
of using it in earnest. It may not be andss to remark that, 
when Sir John Pakington let out the interesting secret, he 
was immediately beset with swarms of Irish and Scotch beggar- 
landlords, to employ it in clearing off the human rubbish from 
their own estates, so that they might be the better able to grow 
cattle for the London and live-stock markets. This he was not 
likely to listen to, nor did he keep the secret of their modest 
request. We will now tell the emigrant how he may ayjail 
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Moiself of tbisftuid, sent solely for the purpose of procoriiig 
healthy emigrants of good character. 

Let him write to S. Walcott, Esq., the Secretary of the 
Goyemment Land and Emigration Commissioners, at No.' 9, 
Fark-street, Westminster, and he will, or ought to, receive the 
terms on which passages are granted to agricultural lahourers, 
shepherds, herdsmen, female domestic and farm servants, under 
forty-five years of age. All these are required to pay a depo**' 
sit of one pound per head ; and they will have to fill up certain 
papers, which will he forwarded to them, relative to attesta- 
tions of character, &c. Country mechanics— those of towns 
having little chance of being accepted—must pay a deposit of 
2/. per head. Siagle girls, under eighteen, can not be 
accepted, unless under the protection of their parents. Th«se 
gums provide bedding and other necessaries for the voyage, 
the Government giving the passage free. 

And let the emigrant remember, he is under no obligation' 
for this fhnd. It is not alms, but money sent by the oolo* 
nists, to provide what is to them the first necessary of life, viz., 
additional labour. When the emigrant himself becomes a 
land purchaser in the colony— and it will be his own fault if 
he do not become one — ^he will have to contribute to this fund, 
for the purpose of bringing out other labourers. It has been 
said, that an emigrant going out by means of this fund ia 
looked down on in the colony : we can assure him, from per- 
sonal knowledge of the colony, that this is not the case. No 
man there cares how he comes out, or asks a question about it; 
the only persons looked down upon are the idle, the dissipated, 
those who have not brains enough to take advantage of the 
favourable circumstances around them. These are looked 
down upon, when they are looked upon at all ; but it is very 
little consideration they get. Sickness is always most hospi- 
tably looked after, idleness never. Were a man in poverty 
in Australia from laziness, he would get plenty of jeers, 
but not a soul would give him a piece of bread, because 
it would be known that his condition was deserved, and relk 
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woold be reftued on principle. This is the only looking 
down upon he would ever meet with ; and of thia^ if deserved, 
he might nuke pretty certain. Hospitality to well-to-do and 
indnstrioos people is a characteristic of the Australian odonicat 
the want of it to the las^ is an equally strong characteristic* 

Those with little money may apply to the Family Cdloni- 
fliftkm Society^ at 29, Bucklersbury. The advantage to he met 
with here is that they may pay for their passage by weekly, or 
other instalments. They get it also cheaper than in ordinary 
nmehant ships, and axe equally well fed with those in the 
Government ships. Those who are ineligible from age or oe» 
enpalion in the latter, may gtt out by means of the former. 

Those who can pay at once for their passage should go to s 
respectable broker — never to an agent — but to the parly whose 
uune they see advertised to the ship itself. The sgent cannot 
be, under any circumstances, of the slightest earthly use to 
them. They will have to pay more for their passage on his 
aoeoont, as die shipbroker gives the agent a commission, which 
the emigranfs common-sense will tell him is charged to his own 
pocket in one shape or other. He will be told that all sorts of 
useless outfit, and other matters, are absolutely necessaxy, and 
on this the agent will get a large commission, and the emigrant 
will have to pay more than the value for his articles, notwith- 
siaanding that he will be assured of their wonderM cheapness, 
the extent of which he will find out when he comes to wear or 
use them. 

He most be equally careful with his shipbroker, who is very >• 
apt to fix a day lor the ship's departure which is not punctually 
kept ; thus compelling the emigrant to wait in London, at an 
expenditure and waste of money, which he can ill afford, and 
which might be turned to good account. There is, no doubt, a 
legal remedy against this, but the emigrant cannot wait on the 
diieaneries of the law, and therefore there is no remedy but his 
own judgment, and this he had better exercise by finding oat 
** "^ punctual or unpunctual character of the shipbroker befoore 
>plies for a passage. This want of punctuality in sailing iei 
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not likely to take place to any considerable extent, at prescnl, 
from the number of emigrants applying for passage, and tlie 
scarcity of ships; but it will be as well for the emigrant to use 
care in all his proceedings. If he do not take care of himself 
no one else Tvill take care of him. 

Let him also be careful in the selection of his ship, and see 
that it stands A 1 at Lloyd's. This is usually stated in the 
advertisement. Some ships are employed, which, from thd3p 
age and condition, are what is termed on the red diphthongs^ 
«. e., they are characterised by the dipthong (B in red letters. 
These are safe enough, as far as their holding together is con- 
cerned, but if the emigrant have a well-founded horror of 
vermin of all sorts, from rats and mice to the minor annoy- 
ances of the bed and wardrobe, let him keep out of second-clasv 
ships, or he may have amusement on the voyage which he did 
not bargain for. It is impossible to keep these things out of a 
ship, and the older it is, the more they abound. Plenty of A I 
ships are always on the berth, and if after our warning be sail 
in any other, he will have no lack of by no means pleasant 
occupation during the voyage. 

Recent circumstances render it necessary to caution intending 
emigrants against being entrapped by the high-flown preten- 
sions of emigrating companies. The exposes which have taken 
place should of themselves be stlSdent to warn all men of 
common prudence to have nothing whatever to do with them, 
whether their pretensions be well or ill founded. They are for 
the most part formed by scheming men, who know nothing of 
emigration or its requirements. It is indeed remarkable, that 
those who are experienced on the subject never engage in any 
schemes of the kind, as they know that such matters cannot be 
carried on by a company, as we wiU presently show. In giving 
intending emigrants this advice, we are speaking from experi- 
ence, for few men have had more to do with practical emigra- 
tion than the writer of this volume; we never see a name 
paraded in these emigration schemes without feeling a strong 
inclination to set down the owner thereof as a fool or a knave* 

s 
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hairing been voiiQQelBd, the iKxt atep is to htokoat fer need^ 
la s pw ta bility— Men of inown fiunily name, who live ia a 
^'Fkee,*' ''Grawent,'* or '' YilU.'' An ap^tion is made 
la the parties, setting fortli the Insrative notore of the conoem, 
aad the absalule neeeaaiity which eodals for its cstablishmeBt. 
(EIhs is iiMBMtiUey when conned with the information that 
ahty will .have a guinea for each attendance at the boaxdi 
aid that the profits of theoonaem will ImBg dtemin at Issat 
MO^ayear. 

Intending emigrants may now judge of the way m which the 
imgority of these associations are got up, and th^y .nu|y taJke it 
aa « general role, that when they see high«8aandi]^ names at 
thohead of such sohemes, the parties #0 advertised havv rea% 
oantributed their nsmes for the promised advantages, clt is all 
leiy well for them, when the thing is finally shown up, to dis- 
alaim partiaipatioa in it ;— it is their own av4iriee, coiy[4ed wi^ 
]gnovaAce:of bustneas, which has got them into i^e^scrape, firom 
whkh they find it too late to retreat with osedit. 

We will now -show such, of our readers as are not too for j^oae 
IB gttUibiU^, how it tie in^osnble for any such association to 
•aeeNd, teven ^were the designs <and olgeots |iexfeet}y honest 
Sfiroiy ship which sails for Austsaha carries ^'eight as well as 
passengers, and this firei^t is given by merdiaots to kaownaad 
anponiible parties only, who can be trusted and looked to in 
eaae of non-delivery of the goods or other caaoalty. These 
omigxating campanias ham mo -ships of their owb*-«iio sh^ 
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tiwiier would trmt them "with ane, for he would not know to 
whom to look for payment— were they to get a ship, no 
merchant m Im senses would ship goods hy her, as he would 
have no one whom he could sue in case of necessity. Hence 
It becomes necessary in all shipping business that an estMished 
firm should t^one be Tecognised, who can be sued if necessary, 
and to none other would a metchant trust a single package of 
*&e1ght. The shipowner is equally careful, as he does not 
reedTO hair fhe charter money for the hire of his ship tin the 
Toyf^ Is completed. The tminitiated zeader may hence judge 
of the pretences df such emigrating associations, which have 
neither connee€ons, knowledge of shipping business, nor agents 
Inilfae colonies. 

We wfll make the maitter still plainer by an example. The 
^kurtefbnry AssotaalSon was composed of some of the highest 
«nnes in 1^ kingdom, yet eihipowners took from fhem the per- 
gonal guarantee of the members of the Association ; not beeause 
tSie AsBoeiatioB was doubted, but because it was necessary to 
%»ve some individual persons to Ml back on in case of dispute. 
And yet that was a dhartered company — wbatt chance would an 
unchartered one have of getting ships, whatever names tibey 
imgfat parade? The Family Colonization Society is under the 
-auspices of some of the leading shipowners of London, and its 
'brdkers are men of known respectability : there would be no 
-difficiflty I3ieie; but it is the height of absurdity in intending 
lenngrants to expect that unknown and inexperienced associa- 
tions for emigration can hare any facalifies whatever. 

Another proof ^ait emigration can only be carried on suc* 
eessfnlly by firms is abundant in lihe liistory of emigrating ' 
^companies. The 17ew Zealand Company, the Canteifbiny As- 
vociation, "Got Bonth Australian Company, 'the Austndian 
AgrictthuraH -Company, and others, with every iacffity fx 
carrying on emigration, have done so, and in every isasehsv^ 
lost money by it. The causes i^ ftlus are so s^lf-evident to 
all who win considt their common sense, -&it it would be k 
waste of time to enter into Hbem, We have «ud quHe enou^ 
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to guard the intending emigrant in his course; and if, after 
our warning, his want of perception, or his hankering after 
cheap passages, mislead him, he deserves little commiseration 
from any one. 

We have, in a former chapter, spoken of the safety of the 
Australian voyage in comparison with the Transatlantic one. 
Emigrant ships to the southern colonies are seldom lost, there 
not beiQg a danger in the way except those of the English and 
Australian shores ; whilst the weather on the latter, and the 
clearness of the atmosphere, are always sufficient to show the 
cli£& long before there is any danger of running them down. 

The best times for sailiag are from the beginning of April to- 
the end of October, though in the Australian voyage it scarcely 
matters at what time the emigrant sails. The advantage 
gained by sailing within the above period is, that the passage 
round the Cape of Good Hope is not boisterous ; and at other 
times of the year ships are often delayed in getting to the 
latitude in which constant westerly winds are met with. The 
most expeditious voyages are frequently those in which the 
ships leave London in the winter months ; but the matter is of 
so little consequence as not to be worthy of further allusion. 

Provisions are put on board AustraUan ships for six months^ 
as is water also ; but the V03rage in a good ship, if the captain 
knows his business, rarely exceeds four months, so that there ia 
no danger of starving by the way. Cabin passengers, have 
their food cooked for them, as at an hotel; it is, however, 
regulated by a prescribed scale, and every emigrant should 
demand a printed copy of this scale before paying for a passage. 
If refused, go at once to another broker. It may be useful in 
the case of a captain serving out short commons. The writer, 
in the course of a pretty long experience, has known this done, 
but rarely. The shipowner would be charged according to the 
scale, but the emigrant mighty for obvious reasons, be de- 
frauded. The printed copy of the scale is part of the contract, 
and it is the emigrant's fault if, having been forewarned, he 
do not carry away so important a document in his pocket. 
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To the fore-cabin passengers the proviuons are served out on 
three days a week, according to the daily scale. These cook for 
themselyes, and the general practice for them is to appoint one 
of their number*as a messman for each week in rotation, all, of 
course, lending a hand when necessary. The messman recdves 
the proyisions in a mass, and afterwards distributes them to his 
class. In all well-regulated ships, no cooking is allowed but at 
stated times, which, for the sake of good order, are strictly 
kept The ship finds the requisite fuel and coppers, but the 
emigrant should always take care to provide himself with the 
few domestic utensils which his previous experience will tell 
him are indispensable, and these should all be made of metal. 
The following list comprises all that are really requisite :— Can 
to hold the water, as it is served out ; wash-basin, baking-dish, 
tin pot and plate, teapot, spoon, knife, fork, and an oval pot and 
tea-kettle for the mess, not for each individual unless he like to 
take them. 

The next difficulty which the emigrant will have to encount^ 
is his outfit ; or, as is too often the case, the money wherewith 
to purchase it. Veiy little wiQ do ; and anything that is dean 
will do to wear on board a ship; and if the emigrant can muster 
up enough for the voyage, his chief care is to be able to dress 
respectably at the end of it. But he must bear in mind that a 
suffident supply of linen must be taken to last four months, as 
there is little chance of washing when on board—fresh water is 
too valuable there, and he might as well ask for champagne to 
wash in, as for any water beyond his allowance— he would get 
the one as soon as the other. The only washing chances are from 
catching the water in rainy weather, as it drips from the sails. 

The least he ought to do with are a dozen shirts, a couple of 
Guernsey shirts, a dozen pairs of cotton socks, a pair of good 
fustian trousers, fustian jacket and waistcoat, pea jacket, cloth 
cap, Sunday-going coat, waistcoat, and trousers, a pair of 
blankets, three or four pairs of cotton sheets, towels, &c., a 
couple of pairs of strong shoes, and a pair of light ones. Some 
of these he no doubt has, as also other little artides that will 
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mA a good sea-chest to pack them m. 

A fiemale going out should not hare len fihan a dozen calieo 
tficmises, font petticoats, two flannel ditto, four flumel waist- 
VoalB, a doeen pain of cotton stockings, two pain of dioes, one 
pair of hoots, tibree cotton dfenes, two honnete, and reqaiaite 
artleles ibr the herih as for a man. Soap most also he tidcen, 
as wdl OB the ordinary toilet articleB. 

In pazchiising your articles avoid all cheap shops, and abo 
svoM purchasing more than you really want, tmless your 
means are ample. The best ootfitten will supply the emigrant 
with a fist of all required lor every class, with the prices 
iffized, and for three or foor^onds a sufficient outfit may be 
got. Sven if your means are limited, prefer a short stodc of 
good things to an ample stock of trashy ones. 

Luggage is stowed in the hold of the ship, and supplied once 
a week or fortnight to the fore-cabin passengera. The best kind 
cff packagels a good strong trunk, with a smaller for immediate 
puiposes. 

living made all your preparaidons, do not delay gomg on 
board tUl the last moment, but see that lOl has been done which 
requires doing, and then never fear but tiiat a comfortable and 
prosperous voyage is befoR you. 

Such em^;rants as can afford it should take with them a 
flmaU tent, if thdr object be to go to the gold mines, but not 
otherwise. This must be double : a tent in Australia, if com* 
pOKd of single canvass only, is unbearable from the heat. 
Bubstantbl English-made tools should also be ttfken, but in 
limited quantity. .As regards anything but these and clothing, 
^diich nrast be according to the means and requirements of the 
emi^pimt, he had better not encumber himself with imaginary 
oonvenienceB, as they will, firom tiie trouble which ^ey will 
give him, prove serious inconveniences. There is, in fact^ 
nothing whic& he cannot purchase in Australia as weU as i^ 
England, and many things which he can purchase more advan^ 
tageously there ihan at home. *^ 
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It will be neoessaiy for the emigrant, before be takes his 
final step, thoroughly to make up his mmd as to which gold 
locality he will go : to the gold fields of New South Wales 
or Victoria. Those of the latter colony lie comparatiyely 
near Melbourne, whilst the Bathurst mines are at double 
the distance of those of Victoria. Other New South Wales 
mines are again nearer to the coast than the Victoria ones. 
Both are, perhaps, equally productive, notwithstanding that 
the "Victoria mines make the greater show of gold, in con- 
sequence of the greater number of hands working at them. 
The Braidwood diggings are, however, equal to any in Vic- 
toria, and those of the Bathurst district are steady in their 
yield. Each colony has a disadvantage of an opposite cha- 
racter. The Victoria mines are difficult to be worked from 
want of water, and this renders the by no means choice spirits 
who are standing still from that cause very undesirable com- 
panions. The Van Diemen*s Land portion of them in par- 
ticular, if not profitably engaged in digging gold, will most 
certainly steal it &om those who have it, and this is found 
practically to be the case. On the other hand, the Turon mines 
of New South Wales are too frequently standing comparatively 
still firom too much abundance of water, the valleys among the 
Blue Mountains being during a portion of the year liable to 
heavy floods, sweeping not only over the gold mines, but the 
miners also, some of whom have been drowned. The floods 
of New South Wales are as extraordinary as is the rest of 
the country. In a few hours an unexpected flood will deluge 
a mountain valley, and in a few hours more retire from the 
wreck it has mad^. At the best localities in New South Wales 
floods do not cause the impediments they now do in the earlier 
discovered mines, being nearer to the coast, and having a better 
outlet for the sudden influx of water. 
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